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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


CANE  RIVER  CREOLE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Natchitoches  Parish,  Louisiana 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission 

Five  alternatives  for  the  future  management  and  use  of  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  are  presented 
and  analyzed  in  this  document.  In  Alternative  1,  the  National  Park  Service's  preferred  alternative,  the 
management  emphasis  would  be  on  preserving  and  rehabilitating  the  landscapes,  structures,  and  artifacts  of  the 
two  national  park  units,  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations,  to  reflect  their  appearance  circa  1948.  The  major 
stories  of  the  plantations  would  be  presented,  with  slightly  different  interpretive  approaches  at  each  unit.  At 
Oakland  visitors  would  experience  more  interpreter-led  programs  and  demonstrations  about  the  working 
plantation.  At  Magnolia,  visitors  would  have  more  of  a  discovery  experience  of  the  site  through  the  use  of 
various  media.  The  park  staff  would  establish  strong  partnerships  with  the  community,  including  the  development 
of  a  joint  regional  visitor  center  in  the  Natchitoches/Cane  River  area.  Alternative  2,  the  status  quo  alternative, 
reflects  ongoing  actions  at  the  park  units  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  other  alternatives.  Staffing  and 
funding  levels  would  remain  at  or  near  current  levels.  Visitor  services  would  remain  limited,  and  current  laws, 
policies,  and  guidelines  would  guide  resource  management  actions.  Any  development  that  is  not  tied  to  an 
approved  plan  would  be  designed  to  be  temporary  and  reversible.  In  Alternative  3  the  ongoing  research  and 
preservation  work  would  be  used  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  park  and  reflect  its  continuum  of  appearance  up  to  circa 
1960.  Researchers  and  preservationists  would  help  tell  visitors  about  the  work  underway.  A  new  visitor  center  at 
Oakland  would  provide  in-depth  interpretive  services  and  displays  about  the  park  units.  A  park  shuttle  would 
provide  alternative  transportation  to  help  reduce  vehicular  traffic  to  Magnolia  Plantation.  Alternative  4's 
management  emphasis  would  be  to  allow  visitors  to  discover  and  quietly  explore  the  plantation  sites  through  the 
preservation  of  the  units'  rustic  character  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  media.  To  support  this,  onsite  development 
would  be  minimal.  The  park  staff  would  develop  strong  partnerships  with  the  community,  including  the 
development  of  a  regional  shuttle  system  and  an  offsite  joint  regional  visitor  center.  In  Alternative  5,  the  park 
units  would  come  to  life  as  working  plantations  through  substantial  investment  in  interpretive  and  educational 
programs  and  personal  services,  including  educational  outreach.  A  relatively  high  level  of  new  onsite 
development  would  be  provided  to  accommodate  higher  visitation  levels  and  facility  maintenance  needs.  Basic 
visitor  information  for  the  region  would  be  provided  in  partnership  at  a  small  offsite  facility. 

The  impacts  of  implementing  each  of  the  alternatives  described  above  are  discussed  in  the  Environmental 
Consequences"  section  of  this  document.  They  include  impacts  on  natural  and  cultural  resources,  visitor  use  and 
recreational  resources,  the  socioeconomic  environment,  land  uses  and  trends,  and  transportation  corridors  and 
circulation. 

Comments  or  questions  about  this  document  should  be  sent  to  the  superintendent,  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park,  4386  Highway  494,  Natchez,  LA  71456,  (318)  352-0383.  Please  note  that  NPS  practice  is  to 
make  comments,  including  names  and  addresses  of  respondents,  available  for  public  review.  After  a  60-day 
review  period,  comments  will  be  analyzed  and  a  final  plan  /  environmental  impact  statement  will  be  prepared. 
After  a  30-day  no-action  period,  a  course  of  action  will  be  approved  through  the  issuance  of  a  record  of  decision. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  •  National  Park  Service 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission 


SUMMARY 


When  Congress  established  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  in  November  1994,  it 
created  the  only  national  park  system  unit  to 
commemorate  the  long  and  complex  history  of 
early  European  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  northwestern  Louisiana 
during  the  early  18lh  century;  the  resulting 
cultural  interaction  and  interdependence  among 
the  French,  Spanish,  Africans,  and  Indians;  and 
the  subsequent  development  and  evolution  of 
Creole  culture  and  plantation  life  along  the  Cane 
River  up  to  the  mid-20,h  century. 

The  park  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  70  miles  southeast  of  Shreveport, 
and  is  in  Natchitoches  Parish  (a  parish  is  similar 
to  a  county  in  other  states).  Natchitoches  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  parish  and  is  also  the  oldest 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Territory. 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
consists  of  two  units  —  about  44  acres  of  Oak- 
land Plantation,  which  is  about  10  miles  south 
of  Natchitoches,  and  about  19  acres  of  Magnolia 
Plantation,  which  is  about  10  miles  south  of 
Oakland.  The  authorized  boundary  for  Oakland 
Plantation  includes  an  additional  144  acres  that 
are  in  private  ownership.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  authorized  to  acquire  an  additional  10 
acres  of  land  for  a  visitor  center  complex. 

Located  along  the  Cane  River,  the  plantations 
were  owned  and  continuously  operated  by  the 
same  French  Creole  families  for  seven  genera- 
tions. They  are  different  from  plantations  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  and  country  because  they 
retain  an  extensive  number  of  outbuildings  and 
have  retained  the  appearance  and  integrity  of 
working  family  plantations.  Most  of  the  struc- 
tures are  classic  Creole  architecture  with  roots 
in  African  and  medieval  French  architecture.  At 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit,  there  is  the  entire 
remaining  core  plantation  infrastructure  of  40 
buildings,  ranging  from  the  main  house  and 
1835  bottle  garden  to  numerous  outbuildings 


that  are  spread  over  much  of  the  44  acres, 
including  the  plantation  store,  pigeonniers,  a 
large  seed  house,  workshops,  and  two  quarters. 
The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  is  comprised  of  22 
outbuildings  and  dependencies,  including  the 
slave  hospital/overseer's  house,  a  unique  com- 
plex of  eight  brick  quarters  clustered  in  two 
rows,  the  plantation  store,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
and  a  large  gin  barn  that  houses  a  rare  cotton 
press  and  two  types  of  cotton  gins.  Many  of 
these  structures  are  invaluable  in  understanding 
southern  antebellum  agricultural  practices.  The 
remaining  core  plantation  infrastructure  at 
Magnolia,  including  the  main  house,  formal 
entrance,  and  immediate  outbuildings,  is 
privately  owned  and  adjacent  to  the  park. 

The  park  was  established  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  and  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  Commis- 
sion. In  fact,  this  national  heritage  area  was 
created  to  complement  the  park  and  provide  a 
culturally  sensitive  approach  to  preserving  the 
heritage  of  the  Cane  River  region  through  local 
partnerships,  thereby  minimizing  the  need  for 
federal  land  acquisition  or  management.  The 
heritage  area  —  about  45,000  acres  of  mostly 
privately  owned  lands  along  the  Cane  River  — 
includes  the  national  park  units,  three  outlying 
state  historic  sites,  and  many  other  area 
resources.  The  heritage  area  is  not  part  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  commission  is 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  is 
comprised  of  community  members  who  repre- 
sent different  organizations  and  agencies.  They 
volunteer  their  time  to  help  make  the  area  a 
success  through  partnerships  with  the  state, 
parish,  city,  local  communities,  landowners, 
preservation  organizations,  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Congress  has  directed  the  National  Park  Service 
to  prepare  a  general  management  plan  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area  Commission.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to 
help  guide  park  managers  during  the  next  10  to 
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15  years  in  opening  the  park  to  the  public, 
managing  the  park's  resources,  telling  the 
history  of  the  Cane  River  area,  and  providing 
assistance  to  the  heritage  area  to  preserve  and 
conserve  cultural  resources  and  traditions  and 
develop  public  education  programs  about  the 
area.  This  management  plan  for  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  presents  five 
alternative  approaches  to  managing  the  park. 
The  process  of  developing  these  alternatives 
included  field  studies  and  research,  involvement 
of  the  commission  through  monthly  meetings 
and  several  workshops,  public  meetings  with  the 
community  in  the  Natchitoches  and  Cane  River 
area,  and  meetings  with  subject-matter  experts. 
These  planning  alternatives  are  purposely 
general  to  allow  for  future  flexibility.  Full 
implementation  will  take  many  years,  and 
resource  conditions  and  opportunities  may 
change  over  time. 


preservationists  would  interface  with  the  public 
and  help  interpret  work  underway.  As  these 
activities  lessen,  the  stories  would  be  brought  to 
life  by  providing  a  very  active  visitor  experience 
that  would  include  not  just  exhibits,  but  also 
interpreter-led  programs  and  demonstrations.  At 
Magnolia  visitors  would  have  a  quieter,  more 
contemplative  discovery  experience  of  the  site's 
landscape  and  structures  primarily  through  the 
use  of  more  passive  media  such  as  brochures, 
wayside  exhibits,  or  audiotapes.  Some  onsite 
interpretation  of  ongoing  research  or  preserva- 
tion projects  would  occur,  phasing  out  as  work 
was  completed.  However,  special  events  would 
occur  at  both  sites  several  times  a  year.  The 
intent  of  this  low-key  experience  would  be  to 
provide  a  quality  program  while  trying  to  limit 
the  amount  of  impact  on  this  small  site.  A 
reservation  system  could  be  used  to  manage 
future  visitation  levels. 


Under  alternative  1,  the  National  Park 
Service's  preferred  alternative,  management 
emphasis  of  the  park  would  be  on  preserving 
and  rehabilitating  the  landscapes,  structures,  and 
artifacts  of  the  two  national  park  units,  setting 
up  basic  operations  to  manage  and  maintain  the 
resources,  and  establishing  a  quality  onsite 
visitor  experience  and  strong  partnerships  with 
the  community.  The  plantations  would 
(eventually)  reflect  the  appearance  of  the 
plantations  when  they  were  still  family-run 
plantations  reliant  on  a  resident  labor  force 
(circa  1948).  (For  further  discussion  about  this 
date  or  others,  refer  to  the  "Cultural  Resources" 
section  in  the  "Affected  Environment"  chapter.) 
The  long  history  of  the  plantations  and  the 
major  cultural,  social,  and  economic  stories  of 
Louisiana  plantation  lifeways  and  agriculture 
that  they  represent  would  be  told  (interpreted)  to 
the  public.  Based  on  research  and  documenta- 
tion, accounts  of  the  lives  and  lifestyles  of 
people  who  lived  and  worked  at  the  plantations 
would  be  shared  through  media  and  programs. 

The  presentation  of  these  stories  would  differ  at 
the  two  units.  Initially  at  Oakland,  the  park's 
stories  would  be  told  through  ongoing  research 
and  preservation  activities,  and  researchers  and 


New  development  at  both  sites  would  include 
parking  areas  for  cars  and  buses.  An  outdoor 
pavilion-style  shelter/entry  portal  and  eventually 
a  maintenance  facility  would  be  constructed  at 
or  near  the  Oakland  Plantation.  The  National 
Park  Service  would  help  develop  a  joint  regional 
visitor  center  and  headquarters  in  the  Natchi- 
toches/Cane  River  area  that  would  include 
information  and  interpretive  exhibits  on  Cane 
River  heritage  and  provide  a  variety  of 
educational  and  interpretive  opportunities.  Also, 
park  managers  would  pursue  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  joint  curatorial  facility,  possibly  as 
part  of  the  joint  visitor  center  complex.  The  park 
would  take  a  strong  role  in  providing  assistance 
to  heritage  area  partners,  primarily  through 
cooperative  agreements,  and  in  accomplishing 
education  and  preservation  outreach  goals  that 
are  consistent  with  the  park's  purpose. 

The  most  significant  negative  impacts  of  this 
alternative  would  be  new  construction  at 
Oakland  that  would  introduce  modern  visual 
intrusion  into  the  cultural  landscape.  The  long- 
term  benefit  of  this  alternative  would  be 
protecting  park  resources,  especially  the 
landscape  at  Magnolia  Plantation,  and  providing 
quality  visitor  experiences.  Preservation  and 
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education  efforts  for  the  heritage  area  would  be 
significantly  assisted  over  the  long  term  through 
the  park's  strong  role  in  providing  technical 
assistance.  Also,  the  location  of  a  joint  visitor 
center  near  Natchitoches  would  provide  long- 
term  enhancement  to  the  majority  of  visitors  by 
centralizing  information  on  the  Natchitoches 
and  Cane  River  area.  The  range  of  visitor 
opportunities  and  additional  visitation  generated 
would  provide  minor  to  moderate  economic 
benefit  to  the  local  economy. 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  cost 
roughly  $15.2  to  $16  million  dollars  more  than 
funds  that  have  already  been  appropriated  for 
the  park,  with  the  largest  single  item  being  the 
construction  of  a  joint  regional  visitor  center/ 
headquarters.  It  would  also  require  an  increase 
in  the  park  staffing  to  a  total  of  about  35  full- 
time  equivalent  positions. 

Alternative  2  reflects  ongoing  actions  at  the 
park.  This  alternative  serves  as  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  other  alternatives.  There  would 
be  limited  new  development  necessary  to  open 
the  park  to  the  public,  which  would  allow  the 
continued  protection  of  the  national  park  units' 
landscapes.  Any  new  development  would  be 
designed  to  be  temporary  and  reversible  until  an 
action  was  tied  to  an  approved  plan.  Visitor 
services  would  be  limited,  as  would  educational 
opportunities,  which  would  not  meet  public 
expectations  of  a  national  park  system  area.  This 
could  result  in  a  long-term  negative  impact  on 
the  visitor  experience  and  public  support  for  the 
park.  With  the  existing  staff  and  resources,  there 
would  be  only  limited  technical  assistance 
available  to  the  heritage  area  partners,  which 
could  result  in  a  long-term  negative  impact  on 
area  conservation  and  preservation  efforts  and 
on  local  support  of  the  park.  Staffing  under  this 
alternative  would  remain  at  about  11,  and 
Congress  has  appropriated  $7.  3  million  to 
prepare  the  park  for  opening.  Some  additional 
funding  would  be  needed  for  research  and  other 
activities,  bringing  the  implementation  costs  to 
approximately  $9.2  million. 


The  approach  under  alternative  3  would  be 
very  different  compared  to  most  historical  sites. 
The  ongoing  research  and  preservation  work  at 
the  park  would  be  used  as  the  primary  avenue  to 
tell  the  significance  and  stories  of  the  park.  The 
landscapes,  structures,  the  soil,  and  the  Cane 
River  community  all  contain  information  that 
can  help  tell  the  history  of  the  two  plantation 
sites.  Researchers  and  preservationists  would 
play  an  important  role  in  interfacing  with  the 
public  and  helping  interpret  the  work  underway. 
Consistent  with  this  approach,  the  park  would 
develop  expertise  in  the  preservation  methods 
for  Louisiana  plantation  structures.  This  exper- 
tise would  be  made  available  to  the  community 
through  onsite  workshops  and  other  methods. 

Once  the  preservation  work  was  complete,  the 
plantations'  landscapes  would  reflect  the 
continuum  of  history  up  to  about  1960  when 
both  plantations  had  ceased  being  traditional 
family-run  operations. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  develop  a 
visitor  center  and  headquarters  complex  at 
Oakland  Plantation  that  would  provide  in-depth 
information  and  interpretive  services,  displays 
of  artifacts  and  curatorial  processes,  and  park 
offices.  A  park  shuttle  between  the  units  would 
(1)  provide  a  convenient  and  additional  interp- 
retive experience  through  an  on-board  inter- 
preter, (2)  help  manage  visitation  to  Magnolia 
Plantation  and  protect  the  landscape  there,  and 
(3)  provide  assistance  in  reducing  traffic  on  the 
roads  between  the  two  units,  which  would  be  a 
long-term  benefit  for  people  living  between  the 
two  units. 

The  most  significant  negative  impact  of  imple- 
menting this  alternative  would  be  the  construc- 
tion of  a  visitor  center/headquarters  complex  at 
Oakland.  This  would  be  a  long-term  visual  in- 
trusion on  Oakland's  cultural  landscape.  How- 
ever, the  center  would  be  a  significant  conve- 
nience to  visitors,  especially  those  visiting  only 
the  park.  The  park's  limited  technical  assistance 
role  could  potentially  result  in  significantly  less 
resource  protection  in  the  region,  which  would 
be  a  long-term  negative  impact. 
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To  implement  this  alternative  would  require  38 
staff  and  about  $14.6  to  $15.8  million  above 
funds  that  have  already  been  appropriated,  with 
the  most  significant  costs  involved  being  the 
visitor  center/headquarters  complex  and  the  park 
shuttle. 

Under  alternative  4,  the  emphasis  of  manage- 
ment would  be  to  allow  visitors  to  discover  and 
quietly  explore  -the  plantation  sites  and  the  sense 
of  place  that  both  plantations  have.  The  planta- 
tions would,  eventually,  reflect  the  appearance 
of  fully  operational  family-run  plantations  (circa 
1948).  Onsite  development  would  be  limited  to 
minimal  parking  areas  and  walkways  that  blend 
into  the  site.  Stories  about  the  people  who  lived 
and  worked  there  would  come  alive  mostly 
through  the  preservation  of  the  rustic  character 
of  the  plantations  and  the  use  of  low-key  inter- 
pretive media  such  as  brochures,  audiotapes^ 
and  wayside  exhibits.  Interpreter-led  programs 
would  encourage  visitors  to  reflect  on  the 
significance  of  past  lifeways  and  traditions.  To 
support  this  approach,  park  managers  would 
work  in  partnership  to  develop  a  joint  visitor 
facility  offsite  in  the  Natchitoches/Cane  River 
area  and  to  develop  a  shuttle  transportation 
system  that  would  operate  out  of  this  center  for 
tourists  visiting  the  cultural  sites  of  the  Natchi- 
toches and  Cane  River  area,  including  the  park 
units. 

The  park  would  take  a  strong  role  in  providing 
assistance  to  heritage  area  partners,  primarily 
through  cooperative  agreements  that  would  aid 
in  conserving  cultural  traditions  and  landscapes 
and  in  developing  educational  programs. 

The  cultural  landscapes  of  both  national  park 
units  would  receive  the  highest  level  of 
protection  compared  to  the  other  alternatives. 
This  would  be  a  long-term  significant  benefit  to 
park  resources.  The  low-key  approach  to  onsite 
programs  could  be  perceived  by  many  as  being  a 
less  interesting  way  to  experience  the  site,  while 
for  others  it  would  provide  a  moving  experience. 
The  shuttle,  by  providing  a  high-quality  service 
for  visitors  and  potentially  making  more  sites 
accessible  to  more  people,  would  be  a  long-term 


positive  benefit  to  the  visitor  experience.  This 
service  would  help  reduce  traffic  in  the  local 
community  and  limit  parking  area  development 
at  the  sites,  which  would  contribute  to  long-term 
resource  protection.  The  shuttle  operation  would 
require  significant  parking  area  at  the  joint 
visitor  facility  (about  180  spaces).  Altogether, 
this  visitor  center  development  would  require 
about  2  to  3  acres.  Depending  on  where  a 
location  can  be  found,  this  development  could 
result  in  moderate  short-term  disturbance  to 
cultural  and  natural  resources  and  traffic 
patterns. 

The  implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
require  33  staff  and  $18.5  to  $19.6  million 
above  funds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated,  with  the  cost  of  a  new  shuttle 
system  and  the  development  of  a  joint  visitor 
facility  being  the  most  costly  items.  These  NPS 
costs  could  be  reduced  if  the  costs  of  a  joint 
visitor  center  and  shuttle  operation  were  shared 
or  funded  from  non-NPS  sources. 

Under  alternative  5  the  National  Park  Service 
would  bring  the  plantations  to  life  as  working 
plantations.  Interpretation  would  focus  on  the 
long  history  of  the  plantations  and  the  major 
social  and  economic  stories  of  Louisiana  planta- 
tion life.  Based  on  research  and  documentation, 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  people  who  worked  on 
plantations  would  be  told.  The  National  Park 
Service  would  invest  substantially  in  the  inter- 
pretive and  educational  programming  and  per- 
sonal services,  including  educational  outreach 
programs  with  the  community's  school  system. 
Visitors  would  find  a  very  active  site,  including 
ranger  talks  and  demonstrations  of  traditional 
crafts,  agricultural  methods,  and  lifeways.  The 
park  would  maintain  farm  animals  onsite,  which 
might  be  used  for  demonstrations.  The  interiors 
of  most  structures  would  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public,  and  the  overall  landscape  would 
reflect  the  continuum  of  history  up  to  about 
1960,  when  both  plantations  had  ceased  being 
family-run  plantations. 

The  National  Park  Service  would  develop  a  park 
headquarters  and  maintenance  facility  complex 
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at  Oakland  Plantation.  No  major  visitor  center 
would  be  constructed.  Instead,  a  simple  visitor 
contact  facility  that  could  be  jointly  operated 
with  the  heritage  area  that  would  provide  basic 
information  services  offsite  along  a  major 
highway  in  or  near  the  heritage  area.  With  the 
park's  assistance  to  the  community  limited 
primarily  to  educational  outreach,  there  would 
be  significantly  less  historic  preservation 
assistance. 

The  interpretive  program  would  attract  more 
visitors,  especially  school  groups  and  repeat 
visitors,  than  the  other  alternatives.  This  would 
be  a  long-term  positive  impact  on  the  visitor 
experience  for  many.  It  would  generate  more 
traffic  in  the  community  and  would  have  the 
greatest  negative  impacts  on  the  rural  quality  of 
life  of  all  the  alternatives.  It  would  potentially 
generate  the  most  demand  for  nearby  support 
services,  which  would  be  a  positive  economic 
benefit  to  some  local  businesses.  The  presence 
of  farm  animals  would  result  in  more  costs  due 
to  veterinarian  care  and  wear  and  tear  on 
resources.  Greater  numbers  of  visitors  would 
also  increase  wear  and  tear  on  resources.  More 
onsite  parking  and  walkways  at  both  Magnolia 
and  Oakland  would  be  needed,  and  this,  along 
with  the  construction  of  support  facilities  at 
Oakland,  would  result  in  greater  long-term 
negative  impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape 
compared  to  all  other  alternatives. 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  require 
44  staff  and  about  $1 1.7  million  to  $12.6  million 
above  funds  that  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated. This  is  substantially  lower  than  alterna- 
tives 1,  3,  and  4  because  neither  a  joint  visitor 


center  or  shuttle  system  is  included.  However, 
the  annual  costs  to  operate  the  park  under  this 
alternative  would  be  high. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  PLAN 

This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  is  being  sent  out 
for  public  review  and  comments.  During  a  60- 
day  review  period,  comments  will  be  analyzed. 
Various  elements  of  the  proposed  action  and 
other  alternatives  might  be  modified  to  address 
comments,  and  a  Final  General  Management 
Plan  /  Environmental  Impact  Statement  will 
then  be  completed,  which  will  be  approved  and 
a  record  of  decision  of  the  approved  alternative 
(the  approved  plan)  will  be  issued  after  a 
minimum  30-day  no-action  period.  The  final 
plan  will  include  agency  and  organization  letters 
and  responses  to  all  substantive  comments. 

Comments  on  or  questions  about  this  plan 
should  be  submitted  to 

Superintendent 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 

4386  Highway  494 

Natchez,  Louisiana  71456 

Internet  address: 
cari_superintendent@nps.gov 

Please  see  the  "Consultation  and  Coordination" 
chapter  for  locations  where  the  plan  will  be 
available  for  review. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  presents  and 
analyzes  five  alternative  future  directions  for  the 
management  and  use  of  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park.  One  of  the  alternatives 
has  been  identified  as  the  National  Park 
Service's  (NPS)  preferred  future  direction. 
Potential  consequences  and  environmental 
impacts  of  all  alternatives  have  been  identified 
and  assessed. 

General  management  plans  are  intended  to  be 
conceptual  documents  that  establish  and  articu- 
late a  management  philosophy  and  framework 
for  decision  making  and  problem  solving  in  the 
parks.  In  the  case  of  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park,  the  fact  that  the  park  is  brand 
new  and  small  in  scale  has  resulted  in  more  de- 
tailed planning  than  is  typically  found  in  plans 
for  larger,  established  parks.  This  is  to  ensure 
adequate  guidance  in  opening  this  site  to  public 
use.  On  an  average,  general  management  plans 
usually  provide  guidance  over  a  15-  to  20-year 
period. 

Actions  called  for  in  general  management  plans 
or  in  subsequent  implementation  plans  are  ac- 
complished over  time.  Budget  restrictions, 
requirements  for  additional  data  or  legal  compli- 
ance, and  competing  national  park  system  prior- 
ities prevent  immediate  implementation  of  many 
actions.  Major  or  especially  costly  actions  could 
be  implemented  10  or  more  years  into  the 
future. 

A  core  team  of  professionals  that  included  park 
staff  and  technical  specialists  from  other  NPS 
offices  developed  this  plan.  The  National  Park 
Service  and  others  conducted  much  research 
early  in  the  process  to  obtain  basic  information 
on  the  park's  resources.  The  Cane  River 
National  Heritage  Area  Commission  has  been 
advisory  to  the  National  Park  Service  during  the 
production  of  the  plan.  Also,  there  has  been 
extensive  public  involvement  throughout  the 
planning  process. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PARK  AND  HERITAGE  AREA 

Following  the  completion  of  a  congressionally 
mandated  study  of  the  Cane  River  area  in  1993, 
legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  and 
approved  on  November  2,  1994  (Public  Law 
103-499  [16USC410cc])  that  created  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  and  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  (see 
appendix  A).  The  heritage  area  is  managed  by 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission.  The  heritage  area  encompasses 
45,000  acres,  including  the  park.  The  legislation 
noted  that  Cane  River  Creole  culture  was  a 
nationally  significant  element  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  United  States.  Congress  recom- 
mended that  the  new  park  should  serve  as  "the 
focus  of  interpretive  and  educational  programs 
on  the  history  of  the  Cane  River  area  and  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  certain  historic  sites 
along  the  river."  The  legislation  designated  that 
the  park  would  consist  of  lands  on  the  Magnolia 
and  Oakland  Plantations.  The  legislation  also 
contained  provisions  for  developing  cooperative 
agreements  with  other  sites  in  the  Cane  River 
area. 

To  turn  legislation  into  reality  in  1996  the 
National  Park  Service  appointed  a  superintend- 
ent for  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical 
Park.  Since  that  time,  the  park  has  begun  to  fill 
positions  in  administration,  maintenance, 
interpretation,  and  resource  management  to 
prepare  the  park  for  full  operation. 


WHAT  IS  "CREOLE"? 

As  planning  for  the  park  progressed,  members 
of  the  planning  team  quickly  learned  that  the 
term  "Creole"  meant  different  things  to  different 
people,  and  that  there  are  strong  attachments  to 
individual  definitions.  This  plan  does  not  try  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  a  "correct" 
definition  of  Creole.  Rather,  an  attempt  is  made 
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in  the  following  text  to  describe  the  different 
ways  the  term  is  interpreted. 

The  Merriam-Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 
offers  the  following  definitions  of  the  word 
Creole: 

1.  A  person  of  European  descent  born 
esp.  in  the  West  Indies  or  Spanish 
America.  2.  A  white  person  descended 
from  early  French  or  Spanish  settlers  of 
the  U.S.  Gulf  States  and  preserving  their 
speech  and  culture.  3.  A  person  of  mixed 
French  or  Spanish  and  black  descent 
speaking  a  dialect  of  French  or  Spanish. 
4  a:  a  language  evolved  from  pidginized 
French  that  is  spoken  by  blacks  in 
Southern  Louisiana  b:  HAITIAN  c  not 
cap:  a  language  that  has  evolved  from  a 
pidgin  but  serves  as  the  native  language 
of  a  speech  community. 

The  most  widely  known  Creole  communities  are 
those  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  United 
States,  but  there  are  also  Creole  communities  in 
Vietnam,  India,  Europe,  and  west  and  southern 
Africa.  The  ethnic  groups  that  have  blended  to 
form  these  Creole  cultures  are  varied  according 
to  the  cultural  contacts  that  have  occurred  in 
their  respective  regions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  local  views  about  the  term  are  not 
reflected  in  the  dictionary  definition;  however, 
the  use  of  that  definition  effectively  demon- 
strates some  of  the  numerous  meanings 
accorded  the  term. 

Historically,  the  terms  criollo  (Spanish),  crioulo 
(Portuguese)  and  creole  (French)  meant  people 
bom  in  a  country  that  differed  from  their 
parents'  birthplace,  a  term  with  political 
connotations  regarding  nationality  and  its 
privileges.  Thus,  locally  born  enslaved  people 
were  creole  or  crioulo  in  contrast  to  African- 
born  slaves,  and  locally  born  Spaniards  or 
French  people  were  criollo  or  creole,  respective- 
ly, if  they  were  born  in  Louisiana,  rather  than 
Spain  or  France.  In  18th  century  Louisiana,  the 
term  Creole  referred  to  locally  born  slaves  and 


was  used  in  court  cases  to  differentiate  them 
from  slaves  born  elsewhere.  When  the  United 
States  took  official  control  of  Louisiana,  Creole 
was  used  to  differentiate  between  those  who 
were  native  to  Louisiana  and  those  who  were 
Anglo-American.  Thus  French-speaking  white 
residents  of  Louisiana  were  also  Creole. 

A  commonly  accepted  definition  of  the 
Louisiana  Creole  culture  is  a  mixture  of 
predominantly  French,  African,  and  American 
traits,  but  it  includes  traces  of  Spanish  and 
American  Indian  cultures  as  well.  Louisiana 
Creoles  formed  their  own  language,  folklore, 
music,  religion,  and  customs  by  combining 
European  and  African  traditions.  The  ports  and 
trade  routes  of  the  area  made  it  a  cultural  cross- 
roads and,  as  a  result,  the  inhabitants  of  Louisi- 
ana were  also  exposed  to  additional  cultural 
influences.  In  the  area  around  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park,  the  term  Creole 
often  refers  to  the  descendants  of  multicultural, 
multiethnic  people  who  lived  in  this  area  of  the 
Red  River  before  1803.  It  refers  to  descendents 
of  the  early  French  and  Spanish  families  who 
may  or  may  not  be  multiethnic.  The  term  Creole 
refers  to  "Creoles  of  Color"  descended  from 
Augustine  Metoyer  and  French  Creoles. 

The  Cane  River  area  is  rich  in  evidence  of  this 
multicultural  heritage.  The  plantations  and  his- 
toric districts  hold  architectural  traces  of  all  the 
aforementioned  cultures.  The  documents  and 
artifacts  contained  therein  also  tell  the  story  of 
complex  Creoloization  out  of  the  necessity  to 
create  identity  within  a  plantation  system's 
multicultural  society. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PARK 

The  park  and  heritage  area  are  in  northwestern 
Louisiana  in  Natchitoches  Parish  (a  parish  is 
similar  to  a  county  in  other  states).  The  parish  is 
about  150  miles  northwest  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
70  miles  southeast  of  Shreveport  (see  Regional 
Context  and  Vicinity  maps).  The  largest  city  in 
the  parish  is  Natchitoches,  which  is  also  the 
oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  Louisiana 
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Purchase  Territory,  dating  to  1714.  The  city  of 
Natchitoches  is  in  the  approximate  center  of  the 
parish.  The  primary  approach  into  Natchitoches 
and  the  heritage  area  is  via  Interstate  49  and  the 
interchange  at  Louisiana  State  Highway  6.  Visi- 
tors can  access  both  national  park  units  using 
Louisiana  State  Highways  494  and  1 19  via 
Louisiana  State  Highway  1  (see  the  Vicinity 
map). 

The  two  national  park  units,  portions  of  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations,  are  south  of  the  city. 
Travelling  by  the  rural  roads  leading  out  of 
town,  Oakland  is  about  10  miles  south  along 
Cane  River,  and  Magnolia  is  another  10  miles 
south  along  the  lower  Cane  River.  The  park 
currently  owns  about  63  acres  of  property  — 
about  44  acres  of  Oakland  Plantation  and  about 
19  acres  of  Magnolia  Plantation.  The  legisla- 
tively authorized  boundary  for  the  national  park 
unit  at  Oakland  includes  an  additional  144  acres, 
which  remain  in  private  ownership.  The  estab- 
lishing legislation  provides  the  option  for  the 
National  Park  Service  to  obtain  an  additional  10 
acres  of  land  at  an  undesignated  location 
separate  from  the  park  units  for  a  visitor  center 
complex. 

The  Oakland  Plantation  unit  (see  Oakland 
Plantation,  Existing  Conditions  map)  is  the 
federal  portion  of  the  much  larger  historic 
Oakland/Bermuda  plantation.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  Prud'homme  family  continue  to 
own  and  operate  Oakland  Plantation  property, 
including  the  remaining  144  acres  within  the 
authorized  boundary.  The  park  property  con- 
tains the  plantation  house  of  Jean  Pierre  Em- 
manuel Prud'homme,  which  was  most  likely 
constructed  beginning  in  1818.  It  has  been  occu- 
pied by  seven  generations  of  the  Prud'homme 
family.  Many  of  the  outbuildings  remain  and  are 
evidence  of  the  evolution  of  plantation  life. 
Important  features  include  classic  Creole 
architecture  with  roots  in  African  and  medieval 
French  architecture,  an  1835  bottle  garden,  and 
an  extensive  collection  of  furnishings  and 
historic  artifacts  and  documents. 


The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  is  the  federally 
owned  portion  of  the  larger  historic  Magnolia 
Plantation,  the  remainder  of  which  is  privately 
owned  and  operated  by  descendants  of  the 
original  LeComte  family  (see  Magnolia  Planta- 
tion, Existing  Conditions  map).  The  national 
park  unit  contains  a  number  of  outbuildings  and 
dependencies  such  as  the  slave  hospital/ 
overseer's  house,  quarters  complex,  plantation 
store,  blacksmith  shop,  pigeonnier,  and  a  gin 
barn  (the  gin  barn  houses  a  rare  cotton  press  and 
two  types  of  cotton  gins).  A  number  of  these 
structures  date  back  to  the  early  19th  century 
and  are  invaluable  in  understanding  southern 
antebellum  agricultural  practices. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  HERITAGE  AREA 

The  national  park  units  are  within  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area.  This  area  is 
predominantly  a  rural  agricultural  landscape, 
and  it  is  known  for  its  historic  Creole-style 
plantations  and  communities  and  extended 
families  that  have  ties  reaching  back  200  years 
or  more  to  when  the  French  and  Spanish  ruled 
the  area.  The  core  of  the  heritage  area  begins 
just  south  of  the  city  and  follows  the  meanders 
of  Cane  River  ( 1  mile  on  either  side  of  the  river) 
to  a  civil  war  site  along  the  river  known  as 
Monettes  Ferry. 

The  Cane  River  came  to  be  after  the  huge  Red 
River  log  jam  upstream  of  Natchitoches  was 
released  and  the  Red  River  gradually  changed 
course,  bypassing  Natchitoches  to  the  east.  The 
abandoned  channel  and  stream  that  remained 
was  called  the  Cane  River.  About  37  miles  of 
this  channel  was  dammed  in  the  20th  century, 
creating  water  levels  resembling  the  historic 
appearance  of  the  Red  River  before  it  changed 
course.  This  dammed  portion  of  the  river  is 
occasionally  referred  to  in  this  report  as  the 
upper  Cane  River,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lower  Cane  River,  which  is  downstream  of  the 
dam. 


PLANNING  BACKGROUND 


Most  of  the  roughly  45,000  acres  that  comprise 
the  heritage  area  is  privately  owned  land  that 
will  remain  private.  Some  of  this  privately 
owned  property  includes  sites  owned  by 
nonprofit  preservation  groups  such  as  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Natchitoches  and  the  Natchitoches  Historic 
Foundation,  Inc.  A  small  percentage  is  publicly 
owned  —  by  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 
Among  the  sites  that  are  part  of  the  heritage  area 
besides  the  two  national  park  units  are  two 
national  historic  landmarks  —  the  Kate  Chopin 
House  (Bayou  Folk  Museum)  and  Melrose  Plan- 
tation; there  are  also  several  other  plantation 
homes,  sites,  and  churches,  that  are  available  for 
tours  or  visits.  Also  included  in  the  heritage  area 
are  three  state  historic  sites  —  a  reconstruction 
of  the  original  French  fort,  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
in  Natchitoches;  the  Spanish  fort  and  mission 
site  of  Los  Adaes  (a  national  historic  landmark) 
near  Robeline;  and  the  site  of  an  American  fort, 
Fort  Jesup  (also  a  national  historic  landmark),  in 
Sabine  Parish.  Individual  historic  buildings  and 
sites  in  the  Natchitoches  National  Historic 
Landmark  District  could  become  designated 
heritage  area  sites  through  cooperative 
agreements. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  AREAS 

The  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  was 
established  to  complement  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  and  provide  an  avenue 
by  which  the  Cane  River  community  could  im- 
prove protection  of  its  heritage  resources  while 
minimizing  the  need  for  federal  land  acquisition. 
Although  the  heritage  area  receives  assistance 
from  the  National  Park  Service,  it  is  neither  a 
national  park,  a  part  of  the  national  park  system, 
nor  an  officially  designated  Park  Service 
affiliated  area.  Rather,  it  is  locally  managed  by 
community  representatives  appointed  to  the 
heritage  area  commission.  These  individuals 
volunteer  their  time  to  help  make  the  heritage 
area  a  success.  The  National  Park  Service,  by 
assisting  the  heritage  area  and  the  efforts  of  its 
citizens  to  protect  its  heritage  resources,  is 
thereby  helping  to  carry  out  its  mission  of 


preserving  for  present  and  future  generations 
natural  and  cultural  resources  that  are  nationally 
significant. 

The  19-member  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area  Commission  is  the  management  entity  that 
will  initially  guide  heritage  area  activities.  The 
commission  is  directed  by  legislation  to  (1) 
prepare  the  heritage  area's  management  plan  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  city  and  parish  of 
Natchitoches,  and  the  public;  (2)  develop 
cooperative  agreements  with  property  owners, 
preservation  groups,  universities,  tourism 
groups,  and  others;  and  (3)  consult  with  the 
National  Park  Service  on  the  preparation  of  the 
general  management  plan  for  the  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  recently  provided  the 
heritage  area  commission  with  some  funding. 
The  heritage  area  commission  will  likely 
continue  to  obtain  some  funding  in  this  manner 
until  its  termination  (as  outlined  in  PL  103-499). 
The  commission  will  pursue  other  sources  of 
funding  to  accomplish  its  management  goals, 
such  as  through  state  and  local  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  When  the 
heritage  area  commission  ends,  most  likely  a 
nongovernmental  organization  will  take  over  the 
management  of  the  heritage  area  and  any 
operational  funding  from  the  federal 
government  would  likely  cease. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  park  staff  will  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area  Commission  and,  after  the 
commission  ends,  with  other  future  managers  of 
the  heritage  area.  As  noted  in  the  section  above, 
the  legislation  creating  the  park  and  the  heritage 
area  established  a  close,  interdependent 
relationship  between  the  two.  To  help  ensure 
that  the  heritage  area  "complements  the  national 
historical  park,"  planning  for  these  two  areas 
was  conducted  at  the  same  time.  As  much  as 
possible,  proposed  actions  in  this  plan  and  the 
heritage  area  management  plan  are  coordinated 
to  complement  and  support  both  areas. 
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Introduction 


The  National  Park  Service  and  Heritage  Area 
Commission  have  been  working  together  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  The  commission  has  been  advising  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  development  of 
its  general  management  plan  for  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park. 

•  The  superintendent  of  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  is  a  voting  member 
of  the  19-member  commission  and 
represents  the  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  has  provided 
technical  assistance  to  the  commission  in 
the  area  of  cultural  landscape  inventory, 


historical  research,  museum  collection 
management,  management  planning,  public 
involvement,  and  historic  structure 
preservation  treatment. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  has  provided 
funds  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  commission. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  has  provided  the 
commission  both  technical  and 
administrative  support  services,  particularly 
in  setting  up  a  heritage  area  office. 

In  the  future,  the  heritage  area  and  park  staffs 
would  continue  to  assist  each  other  in  ways 
similar  to  the  above. 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


OVERVIEW 

The  purpose  of  the  park's  general  management 
plan  will  be  to  define  a  direction  for  resource 
preservation  and  visitor  use  at  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  and  the  role  of 
the  park  in  relation  to  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area.  A  plan  is  needed  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  park  is  new  and  has  only  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service.  There  is 
no  existing  plan  to  guide  park  development. 
Until  this  plan  is  completed,  the  park's  manage- 
ment will  be  guided  primarily  by  those  laws, 
policies,  and  guidelines  that  the  National  Park 
Service  is  required  to  follow  as  part  of  its 
standard  operating  procedures.  These  include 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA),  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966  (as  amended),  NPS  Management 
Policies;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Standards  for  the  Treatment  of  Historic 
Properties. 

There  are  a  variety  of  issues  that  were  identified 
during  the  planning  process.  The  general  man- 
agement plan  will  help  provide  a  framework  for 
addressing  these  issues  within  the  context  of  the 
park's  purpose,  significance,  and  goals.  The 
issues  were  identified  and  refined  through 
discussions  with  park  staff,  interested  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  the  general  public. 


ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

Quality  of  Life:  The  development  of  a  new 
national  park  area  in  a  rural  community  raises 
concerns  about  potential  impacts  on  the  quality 
of  life  for  those  who  live  and  work  in  the  area. 
There  are  concerns  about  safety,  noise,  conges- 
tion, pollution,  and  the  impacts  on  roads,  agri- 
cultural activities,  the  rural  landscape,  and  the 
quality  of  the  visitor  experience. 

Cultural  Setting:  The  national  park  units  are 
part  of,  and  dependent  on,  a  much  larger  cultural 


setting.  To  understand  the  park's  story,  this 
surrounding  cultural  landscape  is  important  (see 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations  and 
Surrounding  Features  maps).  Gradually,  though, 
this  landscape  is  being  eroded  by  the  develop- 
ment of  primarily  residential  subdivisions.  An 
additional  future  concern  that  may  impact  the 
cultural  landscape  is  commercial  development 
that  may  be  stimulated  by  both  the  growing 
residential  population  and  the  anticipated 
growth  of  tourism  over  time.  This  is  a  long-term 
issue  for  both  the  park  and  the  heritage  area. 

Threats  to  the  Resource:  The  park's  resources 
are  in  a  relatively  isolated,  rural  setting  and  are 
vulnerable  to  wildfires,  structural  fires,  theft, 
and  vandalism.  They  are  or  will  be  unoccupied 
during  the  hours  the  park  is  closed,  and  there  are 
no  nearby  support  services  such  as  police  and 
fire. 

Resource  Condition  and  Level  of  Treatment: 

Given  the  limited  availability  of  NPS  funding 
for  preservation  and  development,  the  park 
presents  a  significant  challenge  considering  the 
number  of  historic  structures,  landscape  fea- 
tures, and  artifacts,  and  their  deteriorated  con- 
dition. Information  on  resources  is  needed  as 
well  as  interpretive  direction  to  help  determine 
effective  ways  to  meet  the  park's  mission. 

Collections:  Cane  River  Creole  National  His- 
torical Park  has  an  extensive  and  diverse  col- 
lection of  artifacts  and  has  no  adequate  facilities 
or  staff  to  meet  minimum  standards  of  collection 
management.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  1 10,000  three-dimensional  objects  and 
120,000  archival  items  in  the  park  collection, 
and  this  collection  is  anticipated  to  continue 
growing  as  a  result  of  archeological,  cultural 
landscape,  historic  structure,  and  ethnographic 
research. 

Maintenance:  The  park  has  inadequate  staffing 
and  equipment  to  meet  legal  requirements  and 
minimum  standards  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
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Purpose  of  and  Need  for  the  Plan 


landscape,  buildings,  and  other  infrastructure. 
The  park  is  aggressively  working  to  meet  life 
safety  standards,  and  until  those  are  met  the  park 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  a  severely 
restricted  basis. 


national  park  units  and  in  the  general  Cane 
River  area. 


SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 


Park  Visitor/Interpretive  Center:  Visitors  to 
the  park  currently  have  no  convenient  way  to 
obtain  information  on  the  park  and  its  resources. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  authorized  to 
obtain  up  to  10  acres  of  land  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  joint  interpretive  center  to  provide  for 
the  general  information  and  orientation  needs  of 
the  historical  park  and  heritage  area. 

Cooperative  Agreements:  The  park  has  the 
authority  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  (1)  owners  of  properties  that  provide  im- 
portant educational  and  interpretive  opportuni- 
ties regarding  Cane  River  heritage,  (2)  the  city, 
state,  and  other  public  and  private  organizations 
for  the  development  of  the  interpretive  center, 
educational  programs,  and  other  materials,  and 
(3)  for  facilitating  the  preservation  of  important 
historic  sites  and  structures.  Cooperative  agree- 
ments potentially  may  play  an  important  role  in 
interpreting  the  park  story  and  preserving  re- 
sources. The  legislation  notes  that  sites  with 
cooperative  agreements  for  interpretation  and 
preservation  may  be  added  to  the  park  if  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  following  further  study. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  guidelines  that 
would  be  followed  to  study  the  site  and  evaluate 
factors  such  as  significance,  feasibility,  and  cost 
before  recommendations  for  inclusion  of  a  site 
into  the  park. 

Interpretation:  The  park's  legislation  mandates 
that  the  park  assist  in  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of,  and  education  concerning,  the 
Creole  culture  and  diverse  history  of  the  Natchi- 
toches region.  Currently,  various  private  and 
not-for-profit  groups  provide  interpretive  service 
to  visitors  in  the  area,  and  the  Cane  River 
Heritage  Area  will  play  a  part  in  assisting 
educational  and  interpretive  efforts.  The  park 
managers  need  to  determine  what  interpretive 
and  educational  role  it  needs  to  have  in  the 


The  first  opportunity  for  the  public  to  become 
involved  in  planning  for  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  was  during  January  and 
February  1996.  The  public  was  notified  of  meet- 
ings through  press  releases  and  public  service 
announcements.  The  meetings  provided  the 
National  Park  Service  with  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  public  to  the  planning  process  and 
solicit  comments.  A  total  of  58  people  attended 
the  two  meetings.  (During  1996  planning  activi- 
ties focused  on  only  one  site  that  had  been 
acquired  [by  donation]  by  the  National  Park 
Service  —  about  19  acres  of  Magnolia 
Plantation.) 

In  June  1996  the  park's  first  planning  newsletter 
was  distributed  to  the  public.  It  presented  a  sum- 
mary of  the  public  comments  received  at  the 
winter  meetings  and  provided  additional  back- 
ground information  on  the  park  and  the  planning 
process.  A  handful  of  comments  responding  to 
the  newsletter  were  received. 

In  March  1997  the  heritage  area's  first  planning 
newsletter  was  distributed  and  provided  the 
public  its  first  formal  opportunity  to  become 
involved  in  planning  for  the  Cane  River 
National  Heritage  Area.  The  heritage  area 
commission,  with  NPS  assistance,  followed  up 
with  several  public  meetings  during  March  and 
April.  During  this  process,  the  public  was  intro- 
duced to  the  planning  process  for  the  heritage 
area  and  comments  were  solicited.  Many  com- 
ments were  received  at  the  meetings  and  in 
response  to  the  newsletter.  Some  of  these  com- 
ments also  addressed  topics  relating  to  the 
park's  general  management  plan. 

Through  the  National  Park  Service's  ethno- 
graphic research  process  in  1996  and  1997, 
people  with  traditional  associations  to  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations  were  interviewed  and 
provided  additional  perspectives. 
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The  park  more  than  doubled  in  size  in  October 
1997  when  44  acres  of  Oakland  Plantation  were 
officially  acquired  from  the  Prud'homme 
family.  This  required  additional  scoping  by  the 
planning  team  to  factor  these  resources  into  the 
general  management  planning  effort. 

Then  in  March  1998  a  combined  Newsletter  #2 
for  the  park  and  heritage  area  was  distributed  to 
the  public.  This  newsletter  presented  a  range  of 
draft  alternative  management  concepts  for  both 
areas.  The  National  Park  Service  and  heritage 
area  commission  then  hosted  five  evening  public 
meetings  to  obtain  feedback  on  the  alternatives. 
A  total  of  105  individuals  attended  the  five 
meetings.  Also,  the  National  Park  Service  and 
commission  hosted  a  daytime  meeting  of  local 
agencies  and  organizations  to  discuss  the 
planning  alternatives  and  enter  into  a  dialogue 
about  how  these  groups  can  work  in  partnership 
with  the  park  and  heritage  area.  Representatives 
attending  included  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Natchitoches,  representatives  from  Kisatchie 


National  Forest  and  the  Natchitoches  Tourist 
Commission,  the  unit  manager  of  Fort  Jesup 
State  Historic  Site,  and  the  Natchitoches  Parish 
Police  Jury.  Attendees  offered  their  general 
support  for  the  direction  the  planning  process 
was  taking. 

The  planning  team  and  representatives  from  the 
commission  met  with  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana  in  September  1998.  The  state  was 
briefed  on  the  draft  alternative  concepts,  and 
their  comments,  ideas,  and  suggestions  were 
requested.  State  representatives  included  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Develop- 
ment; the  Division  of  Archeology;  the 
governor's  office;  the  Division  of  Historic 
Preservation;  and  the  State  Parks  Office.  For 
more  details  about  all  consultation  efforts, 
please  refer  to  the  "Consultation  and 
Coordination"  section. 
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PARK  PURPOSE  AND 
SIGNIFICANCE  (MISSION) 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  planning 
process  is  determining  the  park's  purpose  and 
significance  and  thereby  the  park's  mission. 
Park  purpose  statements  are  based  on  park 
legislation  and  legislative  history  and  NPS  pol- 
icies. The  statements  reaffirm  the  reasons  why 
the  area  was  set  aside  by  Congress  and  provide 
the  foundation  for  park  management  and  use. 

A  set  of  draft  purpose  statements  was  developed 
and  reviewed  by  the  public  and  park  staff.  The 
purposes  of  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  are  as  follows: 


It  represents  a  unique  relationship  between 
cultures  and  a  landscape,  which  can  not  be 
found  outside  this  region. 

It  demonstrates  a  succession  of  agricultural 
and  labor  systems,  changing  technologies, 
and  evolving  social  practices  over  three 
centuries. 

The  plantations  reflect  completeness  in  their 
historic  settings,  including  landscapes, 
outbuildings,  structures,  furnishings,  and 
artifacts. 


PARK  MISSION  GOALS 


•  Assist  in  the  preservation  and  interpretation 
of,  and  education  concerning,  the  diverse 
Creole  cultures  and  histories  of  the 
Natchitoches  region. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  a  broad 
range  of  public  and  private  landowners  and 
organizations. 

Park  significance  statements  address  what 
makes  the  park  special,  why  the  park  is  impor- 
tant to  our  natural  and  cultural  heritage,  and 
how  it  differs  from  other  parks  in  the  country. 
These  statements  are  not  an  inventory  of  sig- 
nificant resources  in  the  park;  rather,  they 
describe  the  importance  and  distinctiveness  of 
the  park's  resources  viewed  in  regional, 
national,  and  international  contexts. 

A  set  of  draft  significance  statements  was 
developed  and  reviewed  by  the  park  staff  and 
public.  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical 
Park  is  significant  because  of  the  following: 

•  It  illustrates  a  convergence  of  French, 
Spanish,  African,  Indian,  and  American 
cultures,  which  is  unique  to  this  region. 


The  park  mission  statement  is  as  follows:  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
preserves  the  resources  and  cultural 
landscapes  of  the  Cane  River  area  and 
enhances  the  understanding  of  its  peoples 
and  traditions. 

This  mission  statement  and  the  goals  listed 
below  were  developed  by  the  park  staff  as  part 
of  their  responsibilities  under  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act. 

Following  are  the  park  mission  goals: 

Preserve  Park  Resources 

Natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
associated  values  of  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  are  protected, 
restored,  and  maintained  in  good  condition 
and  managed  within  their  broader 
ecosystem  and  cultural  contexts. 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
contributes  to  knowledge  about  natural  and 
cultural  resources  and  associated  values; 
management  decisions  about  resources  and 
visitors  are  based  on  adequate  scholarly 
and  scientific  information. 
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Provide  for  the  Public  Enjoyment  and  Visitor 
Experience  of  Parks 

Visitors  safely  enjoy  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  availability,  accessibility,  diversity,  and 
quality  of  park  facilities,  services,  and 
appropriate  recreational  opportunities. 

Park  visitors  and  the  general  public  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  preservation  of 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
and  its  resources  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

Ensure  Organizational  Effectiveness 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
uses  current  management  practices, 
systems,  and  technologies  to  accomplish  its 
mission. 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
increases  its  managerial  resources  through 
initiatives  and  support  from  other  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals. 


VISITOR  EXPERIENCE  GOALS 

The  following  visitor  experience  goals  were 
developed  during  the  course  of  planning.  These 
goals  help  to  establish  the  type  of  experience 
that  is  desirable  for  visitors  to  have  and  serve  as 
a  guide  for  developing  a  range  of  management 
approaches.  Vision  statements  were  also 
developed  during  early  planning  efforts;  they 
were  also  used  to  help  formulate  the  planning 
alternatives  (see  appendix  B). 

At  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to 

•      visit  a  conveniently  located  visitor  center 
that  facilitates  the  orientation  of  visitors  to 
the  park  and  Cane  River  area  through  a 
diversity  of  exhibits,  audiovisual  programs, 
publications,  sales  items,  and  personal 
assistance 


participate  in  a  diversity  of  onsite  and  off- 
site  educational  and  interpretive  programs 
that  will  result  in  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  unique  values  and  resources  associated 
with  the  park  and  an  understanding  for  the 
established  primary  interpretive  themes  of 
the  park 

gain  greater  appreciation  and  understanding 
about  the  park  through  appropriate,  effec- 
tive, and  diverse  interpretive  media  ranging 
from  exhibits,  publications,  and  audiovisual 
programs  to  personal  services,  cultural 
demonstrations,  and  experiential  learning 

interact  with  people  of  the  community  who 
can  provide  an  understanding  for  the  unique 
cultural  aspects  and  heritage  of  the 
community 

engage  in  open  dialogue  about  controversial 
issues  and  topics  associated  with  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  region 

hear  the  different  voices  that  offer  multiple 
perspectives  of  life  at  Oakland  and  Magnol- 
ia Plantations  that  are  drawn  from  historical 
and  contemporary  sources 

experience  plantations  that  reflect  the 
continuum  of  their  associated  history 

experience  the  plantations  in  a  manner  that 
instills  an  honest  and  realistic  understanding 
for  the  working  and  human  dimensions  of 
the  plantations 

understand  the  relationship  of  various 
plantation  features  to  the  broad  range  of  the 
site's  history 

understand  that  there  exists  in  the  region 
surviving,  evolving,  and  distinctive  cultures 
that  are  a  part  of  a  continuum  that  spans 
three  centuries 
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receive  opportunities  to  understand  the 
interpretive  and  working  relationship 
between  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  and  other  state,  parish,  and 
private  organizations  that  share  in  telling  the 
cultural  stories  and  preserving  the  historic 
resources  of  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area 

know  where  to  go  for  more  information,  and 
continue  learning  more  about  the  park  after 
their  visit  through  a  diversity  of  outreach 
programs,  publications,  and  advanced 
technologies 


INTERPRETIVE  THEMES 

Interpretive  themes  describe  those  ideas  about  a 
park  that  are  so  important  that  all  visitors  to  that 
place  should  have  the  opportunity  to  understand 
them.  Based  on  the  park's  purpose  and  signifi- 
cance statements,  themes  provide  guidelines  for 
making  decisions  concerning  which  interpretive 
stories  will  be  told  to  visitors  and  what  interpre- 
tive facilities  will  be  required  to  tell  those 
stories. 

During  the  planning  process,  these  eight  themes 
were  developed  following  extensive  discussion. 
They  have  been  reviewed  by  the  public  and 
revised.  They  are  intentionally  broad  and  will 
allow  for  a  range  of  stories  and  program  topics. 

•      The  term  Creole,  an  expression  of  identity 
for  many  people  of  this  region,  articulates 
the  complex  and  diverse  heritage  of  the 
Cane  River  area. 


The  river  and  its  changing  course  helped 
shape,  sustain,  and  preserve  the  area's 
agricultural  and  cultural  heritage,  providing 
the  nation  a  window  into  an  important  part 
of  our  past. 

The  landscapes  and  structures  of  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  are  the 
result  of  the  adaptations  of  various  peoples 
to  the  natural  environment,  to  available 
technologies,  and  to  each  other. 

The  lives  of  people  associated  with  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations  reflect  the  resil- 
ience of  families  and  communities  along 
Cane  River. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  and  emancipa- 
tion, have  left  indelible  imprints  on  all 
aspects  of  Cane  River  life. 

Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations  survived 
because  of  the  dedication  of  plantation  resi- 
dents and  their  ability  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Changing  labor  arrangements  at  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations,  such  as  tenancy 
and  sharecropping,  created  additional  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  in  the  aftermath  of 
emancipation. 

Mechanization  resulted  in  an  exodus  of 
peoples  traditionally  associated  with 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations  and  a 
way  of  life  was  gone  forever. 
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There  are  a  number  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
research  efforts,  plans,  and  initiatives  that  have 
recently  been  completed  or  are  underway.  For 
the  park  specifically,  there  is  considerable 
baseline  data  that  has  been  collected,  and  this  is 
relatively  rare  for  such  a  new  park  site.  The 
other  ongoing  efforts  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  and  other  groups  reflect  the  continuing 
trend  in  the  Natchitoches  area  to  preserve  and 
protect  resources  as  well  as  to  promote  econom- 
ic growth  and  development.  Although  this  list  is 
not  comprehensive,  it  helps  identify  current  and 
future  activities  that  will  or  may  have  an  affect 
on  the  future  of  the  park  and  its  partnership 
efforts  with  the  heritage  area  and  others. 


FEDERAL  PLANS 

National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  has  produced  a 
number  of  inventories  and  studies  in  its  planning 
efforts  for  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  and  the  heritage  area.  Some  of 
these  reports  will  form  the  foundation  of  a 
baseline  resource  inventory  for  the  park. 

"Cultural  Landscape  Inventory:  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park,  Magnolia 
Plantation"  (NPS  1996a)  and  "Cultural  Land- 
scape Inventory,  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park,  Oakland  Plantation"  (NPS 
1997c).  The  purpose  of  these  two  reports  is  to 
provide  a  preliminary  understanding  of  the 
cultural  landscapes  of  the  national  park  units. 
They  include  an  overview  of  each  site's  history 
and  its  significance,  documentation  of  the 
current  landscape  and  its  condition,  and  an 
analysis  of  landscape  elements  that  require 
further  analysis  and  documentation. 

The  Magnolia  report  noted  that  the  landscape  is 
significant  not  only  for  its  long  and  continuous 
association  with  the  La  Cour,  LeComte,  and 
Hertzog  families,  who  were  influential  in  the 


region,  but  also  in  its  extant  structures  and 
landscape  features.  These  structures  and  fea- 
tures record  the  evolution  and  adaptation  of  a 
complex  agricultural  society  that  existed  along 
the  Cane  River  from  the  late  1 8th  through  the 
20th  centuries.  The  Oakland  report  noted  similar 
significance  of  that  landscape  in  regard  to  the 
extant  historic  resources,  as  well  as  the  un- 
broken ownership  by  the  regionally  influential 
Prud'homme  family  since  circa  1789.  It  also 
noted  as  significant  the  adjacent  landscape 
(beyond  acquired  park  land),  especially  the 
agricultural  and  grazing  fields,  Cane  River,  the 
black  community  cemetery,  and  1920s  steel 
truss  bridge. 

Immediate  threats  to  the  Oakland  landscape 
were  identified  and  include  vegetation  succes- 
sion, contemporary  development  across  the 
river,  and  possible  NPS  construction  associated 
with  visitor  access  and  park  operations.  Threats 
to  the  Magnolia  landscape  include  potential 
vegetation  succession,  modern  agricultural 
practices  on  privately  owned  portion  of  the 
plantation  that  could  result  in  possible  destruc- 
tion of  historic  landscape  features,  and  possible 
NPS  construction  associated  with  visitor  access 
and  park  operations.  The  reports  also  noted  that 
current  documentation  of  the  landscape  is  poor. 
The  cultural  landscape  inventory  is  only  a  first 
step  in  evaluating  cultural  landscapes.  It  does 
not  provide  the  detailed  analysis,  mapping,  and 
recommended  treatments  that  are  developed  for 
cultural  landscape  reports.  A  cultural  landscape 
report  is  currently  being  prepared  for  Oakland 
Plantation,  and  one  will  be  prepared  for 
Magnolia  when  funding  permits  following 
completion  of  the  Oakland  report. 

"Cane  River  Creole  [sic]  National  Heritage 
Area:  Cultural  Landscape  Inventory  and 
Assessment"  (NPS  1997b).  The  purpose  of  this 
cultural  landscape  inventory  was  to  identify  and 
evaluate  significant  properties  and  cultural 
landscapes  within  Natchitoches  Parish  that 
contributed  to  the  comprehensive  understanding 
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of  the  heritage  area.  The  inventory  provided 
information  on  their  location,  historical  develop- 
ment, character-defining  features,  and  manage- 
ment. It  also  identified  the  most  immediate 
threats  to  these  resources.  The  information  has 
been  used  to  help  develop  planning  proposals 
and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  land  pro- 
tection efforts.  The  inventory  is  only  a  first  step 
in  evaluating  cultural  landscapes.  It  does  not 
provide  the  detailed  analysis,  mapping,  and 
recommended  treatments  that  are  developed  for 
cultural  landscape  reports. 

The  cultural  landscape  inventory  identified 
major  landscape  areas  in  the  parish  that  are 
defined  based  on  physiographic  and/or  historic 
property  lines.  These  areas  include  the  Cane 
River  Lake  and  lower  Cane  River  corridor,  the 
Isle  Brevelle  community,  the  Cloutierville  area, 
the  Old  River  community,  the  Little  River 
community,  the  Red  River  agricultural  lands, 
and  the  Old  Spanish  Lake  lowlands  (see  the 
Cultural  Landscape  Areas  map).  Additional 
associated  landscapes  include  the  Natchitoches 
Historic  Landmark  District;  the  Marco  area;  the 
Drake  Salt  Works  (outside  the  parish);  the 
Caddo-Addai  community  near  the  Spanish  Lake 
lowlands;  Los  Adaes;  Fort  Jesup;  the  old 
railroad  towns  of  Campti,  Flora,  and  Robeline; 
and  Kisatchie  National  Forest  including  Briar- 
wood,  the  former  home  and  current  nature 
preserve  created  by  Caroline  Dorman,  Melrose 
overlook,  and  the  Red  Dirt  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Preserve. 

The  cultural  landscape  inventory  also  involved  a 
survey  of  the  plantations  and  related  significant 
features  along  the  Cane  River,  and  13  properties 
were  identified  as  potentially  having  the  most 
intact  cultural  landscape  resources  that  portray 
the  story  of  Cane  River.  These  sites,  which  were 
photographed  and  mapped,  are  listed  in  order 
going  south  from  Natchitoches: 

Cherokee  Plantation  (Sompayarac  Plantation) 
Oaklawn  Plantation  (Achille  Prud'homme 

Plantation) 
Beau  Fort  Plantation  (Narcisse  Prud'homme 

Plantation) 


St.  Charles  Church 

Oakland-Atahoe  Plantation  {Jean  Pierre 

Emmanuel  Prud'homme  Plantation) 
Melrose  Plantation 
St.  Augustine  Church 
Badin-Roque  House 
Magnolia  Plantation 

Kate  Chopin  House  (Alexis  Cloutier  House) 
St.  Augustine  Church  on  Little  River 
St.  Mary's  Baptist  Church  on  Little  River 
Little  Eva  Plantation  (Chopin  Plantation) 

"Draft  Historic  Resource  Study:  Magnolia 
Plantation,  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park"  (NPS  1998c).  This  is  a  broad 
overview  that  traces  changes  and  continuities  in 
plantation  life  associated  with  the  LeComte  and 
Hertzog  families  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  Magnolia  Plantation.  In  addition,  it 
provides  a  historical  overview  of  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  and  identifies 
and  evaluates  the  park's  cultural  resources 
within  historical  contexts.  This  study  synthe- 
sizes all  available  cultural  resource  information 
from  all  disciplines  in  a  narrative  designed  to 
serve  managers,  planners,  interpreters,  cultural 
resource  specialists,  and  interested  public  as  a 
reference  for  the  history  of  Cane  River  area  and 
resources  within  the  park.  This  study  will  also 
help  identify  needs  for  special  history  studies, 
cultural  landscape  reports,  and  other  detailed 
studies,  and  make  recommendations  for  resource 
management  and  interpretation. 

"A  Brief  Ethnography  of  Magnolia  Plantation: 
Planning  for  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park"  (Draft)  (NPS  1999a).  This 
document  is  an  ethnographic  study  of  people 
with  traditional  associations  to  Magnolia 
Plantation,  the  roles  different  ethnic  groups 
played,  and  their  perspectives  "on  the  past.  The 
study  provides  a  review  and  analysis  of  park 
ethnographic  resources  associated  with 
Magnolia  Plantation  and  environs  and  the 
groups  who  traditionally  define  such  cultural 
and  natural  features  as  significant  to  their  ethnic 
heritage  and  cultural  viability.  This  preliminary 
ethnographic  work  has  suggested  that  areas  such 
as  St.  Andrew's  Baptist  Church,  St.  Paul's 
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Baptist  Church,  and  communities  like  Deny  and 
Magnolia  contain  resources  that  are  significant 
to  African  American  groups. 

A  similar  ethnographic  study  is  underway  for 
Oakland  Plantation  entitled  Rapid  Ethnographic 
Assessment  Report,  Planning  for  Oakland 
Plantation,  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  (Draft)  (NPS  1998).  This  study 
uses  ethnographic  interviewing  with  additional 
interviewing  and  walking  onsite  to  identify  park 
ethnographic  resources  for  Oakland.  Former 
sharecroppers  who  live  in  the  immediate  area 
and  in  Natchitoches  were  contacted.  They  were 
interviewed  in  their  homes  and  participated 
onsite. 

"We  Know  Who  We  Are":  An  Ethnographic 
Overview  of  the  Creole  Community  and 
Traditions  of  Isle  Breve  lie  and  Cane  River, 
Louisiana  (Gregory  and  Moran  1996).  This 
report  was  prepared  for  the  National  Park 
Service  by  H.  F.  Gregory  and  Joseph  Moran. 
This  ethnography  of  Isle  Brevelle  and  adjacent 
areas  of  Cane  River  provides  a  basic  review  and 
analysis  of  accessible  archival  and  documentary 
data  along  with  personal  interviews.  This  study 
explores  this  community's  Creole  identity  and 
their  heritage  as  expressed  through  family, 
church,  and  culinary  traditions  and  the  contin- 
ued intense  family  connections  of  this  com- 
munity with  Creole  communities  in  other  states. 

Historic  Structure  Assessment  Reports  —  The 
NPS  Southeastern  Regional  Office  prepared  a 
series  of  historic  structure  assessment  reports  in 
1997  and  1998  for  buildings  of  the  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park.  The  structures 
evaluated  included  the  blacksmith  shop,  store, 
hospital/overseer's  house,  and  slave  quarter/ 
tenant  houses  at  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit 
and  the  main  house,  overseer's  house,  south 
quarters,  north  quarters,  and  store  and  post 
office  at  the  Oakland  Plantation  unit.  These 
reports  provide  information  on  the  historic 
significance  of  each  structure  and  contain  a 
description  and  inventory  of  building  elements 
and  features.  The  reports  provide  an  evaluation 
of  each  building  and  estimated  costs  for  correc- 


tive work  on  the  structure.  Also,  sketches,  draw- 
ings, and  photographs  of  the  structures  that 
indicate  existing  conditions  are  in  these  reports. 

Archeological  Surveys  —  Archeological  investi- 
gations were  conducted  at  both  national  park 
units  by  the  NPS  Southeast  Archeological 
Center.  One  final  report,  "A  Comprehensive 
Subsurface  Investigation  at  Magnolia  Planta- 
tion," was  completed  in  1999.  In  1997  field 
investigations  were  initiated  at  the  Oakland 
Plantation  unit.  In  1998  further  subsurface 
investigations  were  undertaken  and  a  draft 
document  for  the  Oakland  Plantation  unit  has 
been  completed.  The  subsurface  investigations 
were  conducted  to  determine  that  no  significant 
archeological  resources  would  be  adversely 
impacted  during  the  planned  emergency  stabili- 
zation work.  Also  these  investigations  provide 
baseline  data  characterizing  the  location, 
distribution,  age,  integrity,  and  significance  of 
archeological  deposits  throughout  the  park. 

A  "Collections  Management  Plan"  is  underway 
at  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park. 
Its  completion  is  scheduled  for  October  2000. 
This  document  is  required  and  will  be  one  of  the 
primary  planning  documents  for  the  park's 
museum  collection.  The  plan  will  identify  issues 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  management 
and  care  of  the  collections.  As  part  of  the  CMP 
process,  assessments  will  be  made  of  a  park's 
"Scope  of  Collections  Statement,"  museum 
records  and  documentation,  preventive  care  and 
other  preservation  issues,  collection  accessibil- 
ity and  use,  staffing  and  funding  needs,  archives 
and  records  management,  collection  storage  and 
exhibits,  fire  and  security  protection,  and  emer- 
gency preparedness.  The  plan  will  provide  a 
framework  for  setting  both  short-  and  long-term 
priorities  for  the  many  collection  management 
tasks  for  which  each  park  is  responsible. 
Recommendations  included  in  a  collections 
management  plan  are  used  to  further  develop 
specific  projects  to  improve  overall  park 
museum  collections  management. 

National  Historic  Trail  Feasibility  Study  and 
Environmental  Assessment:  El  Camino  Real  de 
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los  Tejas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (NPS  1998h).  This 
study  is  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of 
designating  El  Camino  Real  de  los  Tejas  as  a 
national  historic  trail  and  documents  that  the 
trail  meets  the  criteria  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  and  is  nationally  significant.  It 
defines  the  "El  Camino  Real  de  los  Tejas"  as 
being  a  1,000-mile  corridor  from  Saltillo 
through  Monclova  and  Guerrero  in  Chauhuila, 
Mexico,  to  the  vicinity  of  Los  Adaes  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish.  The  study  contains  two  alterna- 
tives that  recommend  the  designation  of  a 
national  historic  trail,  and  both  include  the  trail 
to  Los  Adaes  and  Natchitoches.  Legislation  to 
create  the  El  Camino  Real  National  Historic 
Trail  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1998  but 
did  not  pass.  It  is  anticipated  that  legislation  will 
be  reintroduced  in  the  near  future. 


the  promotion  of  heritage  area  opportunities, 
and  the  development  of  interpretive  and 
educational  opportunities. 


U.S.  Forest  Service 

The  Forest  Service  has  recently  completed  their 
1 999  Kisatchie  National  Forest  Land  and 
Resource  Management  Plan  Revision  /  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement.  This  document  discus- 
ses the  willingness  of  the  Forest  Service  to  work 
in  partnerships  to  achieve  common  goals.  The 
heritage  area  would  be  a  candidate  for  such  a 
partnership. 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


The  National  Park  Service  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi's  Delta's  cultural,  natural,  and 
recreational  resources.  The  Heritage  Study, 
Volumes  1  and  2,  Lower  Mississippi  Delta 
Region  (NPS  1998d)  completed  this  task.  This 
study  included  concepts  that  fit  with  the  heritage 
area's  purpose.  One  concept  is  to  tell  visitors  the 
story  of  cultural  diversity  in  the  delta  area. 
Specific  cultures  mentioned  are  American 
Indian,  Spanish,  French,  African  American,  and 
Creole.  Representatives  of  these  cultural  groups 
can  be  found  in  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area.  Other  concepts  include  those  that 
discuss  the  Civil  War  and  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  delta.  Examples  of  both  of 
these  concepts  can  also  be  found  in  the  heritage 
area.  Congress  has  not  taken  action  on  the  study. 

A  parallel  planning  effort  with  the  park's 
general  management  plan  is  the  Draft  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Management  Plan 
and  Environmental  Assessment.  The  final 
version  of  this  document  will  provide  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission  (and 
the  subsequent  management  entity)  with  future 
management  direction  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  the  heritage  area.  The  final  plan 
will  also  provide  guidance  on  the  management 
approach  toward  the  preservation  of  resources, 


The  Cane  River  Basin  Study:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  Report  (USFWS  1986) 
describes  a  major  geographic  area  of  the  Cane 
River  basin  as  the  Cane  River  Island  area,  which 
includes  approximately  73,000  acres.  This  area 
includes  the  floodplains  from  the  city  of  Natchi- 
toches south  to  the  Rapides  Parish  boundary, 
which  are  between  the  natural  levees  of  Cane 
River  east  to  the  Red  River  levee. 

The  report  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  study  that 
examined  a  range  of  floodplain  management 
alternatives  for  the  Cane  River  basin  to  meet  the 
objectives  to  reduce  agricultural  and  residential 
flood  damage,  protect  and  enhance  wooded  wet- 
land habitats,  protect  and  improve  water  quality 
on  the  Cane  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
increase  outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 
None  of  the  broad  range  of  action  alternatives 
examined  by  the  Corps  were  selected,  primarily 
due  to  poor  benefit-to-cost  ratios.  The  decision 
was  to  take  no  action,  and  the  Corps  recom- 
mended that  no  further  flood  control  studies  be 
conducted  for  the  Cane  River  basin.  Although 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  concurred  with  the  Corps' 
conclusions,  they  recommended  five  future 
actions  in  their  report: 
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The  appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local 
agency  takes  the  actions  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  need  for  additional  recreational 
facilities  is  met. 

The  city  of  Natchitoches  ensures  that  their 
sewage  treatment  plant  meets  federal  and 
state  standards  relative  to  effluent  dis- 
charged into  the  Old  River. 
Restrictive  floodplain  zoning  be 
implemented  to  discourage  additional 
development  in  the  base  floodplain. 
The  remaining  wooded  wetlands  be 
preserved  by  means  of  acquisition  (fee  title 
and/or  easements)  or  zoning. 
The  appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local 
agency  and/or  private  enterprise  or  indi- 
viduals take  the  initiative  to  restore  water- 
fowl habitat  by  management  of  winter 
water,  in  accordance  with  plans  developed 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 


STATE  PLANS 

Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  State  Historic  Site 

Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  State  Historic  Site  Area 
covers  about  12  acres  in  Natchitoches,  including 
new  property  on  which  the  fort  plans  to  a  build  a 
visitor  center  and  museum  to  expand  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  French  frontier  history  of  the 
Cane  River  area.  The  proximity  of  the  planned 
visitor  center  to  downtown  Natchitoches  offers 
an  opportunity  for  a  partnership  effort  with 
other  sites  within  the  heritage  area. 


Los  Adaes  State  Historic  Site 

At  Los  Adaes  State  Historic  Site  the  state  has 
conducted  extensive  archeological  work  and  has 
a  plethora  of  data  that  will  form  the  basis  for  an 
exciting  interpretive  program  for  the  public.  An 
interpretive  plan  that  will  guide  the  development 
of  interpretive  exhibits,  trails,  and  participatory 
archeological  opportunities  is  currently  being 
developed. 


Louisiana  State  Museum 

The  Louisiana  State  Museum  at  Natchitoches 
(in  the  old  courthouse)  plans  to  develop  exhibits 
related  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  history 
of  northern  Louisiana.  Eventually,  a  new 
museum  will  be  constructed  at  a  different 
location  in  the  Natchitoches  area.  Funding  for 
the  new  building  is  not  yet  available. 


Louisiana  Department  of 
Culture,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism,  Office  of  Cultural 
Development,  Division  of  Historic  Preservation, 
has  written  the  Louisiana  Comprehensive 
Statewide  Historic  Preservation  Plan  (1996). 
This  plan  provides  a  logical  framework  to  guide 
the  broad  range  of  preservation  activities  and 
serves  as  a  blueprint  for  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation 
Program.  This  plan  also  provides  a  context  for 
Louisiana  history  and  defines  the  roles  of  the 
federal  government,  state,  parish,  and  the  private 
sector  in  preserving  the  state's  heritage. 

Goals  and  objectives  that  are  applicable  to  the 
park  and  heritage  area  include:  (1)  survey  and 
create  an  inventory  of  all  properties  in  the  state 
that  may  have  historic,  architectural,  or  archeo- 
logical significance;  (2)  evaluate  and  designate 
properties  having  archeological,  historical,  or 
architectural  significance  with  emphasis  on 
developed  historic  and  prehistoric  contexts;  (3) 
protect  and  preserve  the  broad  range  of  archeo- 
logically,  historically  or  architecturally  signifi- 
cant properties;  (4)  educate  architects,  construc- 
tion practitioners,  property  owners,  and  citizens 
in  general  in  the  practices  and  principles  of 
historic  preservation;  and  (5)  enhance  the 
economic  basis  of  historic  preservation. 

The  Division  of  Archeology  produced 
Louisiana' s  Comprehensive  Archaeological 
Plan  (1983).  This  document  organizes  current 
archeological  information  into  meaningful  units, 
identifies  research  and  site  preservation  needs, 
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sets  priorities,  and  develops  and  implements 
programs  to  meet  these  priority  needs.  The 
document  further  defines  research  and  preserva- 
tion goals  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  heri- 
tage area.  These  goals  in  general  can  be  charac- 
terized as  providing  criteria  for  the  development 
of  local  research  and  preservation  programs. 


The  Louisiana  Creole  Heritage  Center 

The  Louisiana  Creole  Heritage  Center  was  a 
concept  of  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Society, 
and  it  found  a  home  at  Northwestern  State  Uni- 
versity in  Natchitoches.  The  center's  advisory 
board  is  appointed  by  the  university  president, 
has  members  from  throughout  the  state,  and  is 
responsible  for  locating  funding  for  the  center. 
Located  in  Keyser  Hall,  the  center  is  open  to  the 
public  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  center  interprets 
Creole  culture  and  Creole  communities  of 
Louisiana.  The  center  has  plans  to  expand  and 
extend  visiting  hours. 


CITY  AND  PARISH  PLANS 

The  Natchitoches  City/Parish 
Master  Plan  2020 

The  1996  Natchitoches  City/Parish  Master  Plan 
2020,  an  update  of  the  1988  master  plan,  was 
authorized  in  response  to  "recent  growth  in  the 
Natchitoches  area  and  the  projection  of 
significant  additional  growth."  The  plan  area 
includes  the  city  of  Natchitoches  and  the 
immediate  parish  area  of  Ward  1.  Although  it 
does  not  include  a  significant  portion  of  the 
heritage  area,  it  speaks  to  plans  and  priorities 
that  could  impact  visitors  to  the  heritage  area. 

The  2020  plan  confirms  that  "the  existence  of 
major  transportation  problems  is  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  the  continued  growth  and 
development  of  Natchitoches.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  the  difficulty  faced  by 
commuters  daily  in  trying  to  get  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another."  The  city  acknowledges 
that  "the  improvement  of  the  transportation 


system  within  and  around  the  city  of  Natchi- 
toches must  continue  to  be  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  city  planning."  To  address  these 
concerns,  the  plan  recommends  the  development 
of  a  major  street  plan  that  would  analyze 
vehicular  transportation  requirements  and  traffic 
control  devices  and  locations.  Based  on  this 
analysis,  a  comprehensive  traffic  plan  would  be 
prepared  that  addresses  existing  streets  as  well 
as  recommended  new  streets.  Also,  a  long-range 
plan  would  be  developed  to  guide  the  imple- 
mentation of  infrastructure  and  control  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  city. 

In  addition,  the  plan  endorses  a  number  of 
specific  projects,  with  priorities  including 
providing  more  parking  for  the  central  business 
district,  paving  sidewalks,  widening  Keyser 
Avenue,  constructing  a  new  three-lane  bridge  to 
connect  Keyser  Avenue  and  Pine  Street,  con- 
structing a  new  bridge  between  Highland  Park 
and  Williams  Avenue,  constructing  the  east 
bypass  that  would  complete  the  city  bypass  loop 
(the  west  bypass  consisting  of  the  LA  6  and 
LAI  bypasses),  and  completing  a  feasibility 
study  for  an  industrial  corridor  between  the  LA 
1  bypass  and  1-49  via  Water  Well  Road.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation  would 
play  a  major  role  in  the  planning  and 
implementation. 

The  2020  plan  recommends  the  continued 
development  of  the  local  economy,  with 
emphasis  on  developing  a  comprehensive 
annexation  plan  covering  Ward  1  and  other 
areas  contiguous  to  the  city.  Related  to  this 
effort  are  proposals  for  the  city  and  parish  to 
develop  a  single  board  for  economic  develop- 
ment (industrial/commercial);  work  together  to 
identify  enterprise  zones,  particularly  in  regards 
to  the  Gateway  and  Special  Corridor  District 
between  1-49  and  the  city  via  LA  6;  and  prepare 
a  plan  to  improve  and  increase  sewage  treatment 
and  municipal  water  sources. 

The  Recreation  Subcommittee  for  the  2020  plan 
confirmed  and  expanded  recreation  goals  to 
include  developing  a  recreation  plan  that  would 
continue  to  build  Natchitoches  as  a  tourist 
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attraction.  Some  of  the  specific  projects  related 
to  the  Cane  River  area  include  providing  boat 
rides  and  other  recreational  activities  on  the 
Cane  River;  developing  bicycle,  horseback,  and 
walking  trails  and  campsites  in  wooded  and 
scenic  areas;  and  developing  entertainment  and 
dining  along  the  bank  of  the  Cane  River.  Addi- 
tional goals  include  finding  methods  to  conserve 
and  use  the  area's  natural  landscapes  and  water- 
ways for  recreational  open  space;  promoting 
preservation  and  enhancing  the  vistas  along 
Cane  River  Lake  (with  assistance  from  the 
heritage  area  commission  and  the  National  Park 
Service);  and  identifying  methods  to  improve 
public  access  to  Cane  River  in  the  most 
intensely  developed  areas  of  the  city. 

The  2020  plan  noted  that  "the  growth  in  the 
tourism  industry  has  become  a  major  contributor 
to  the  overall  growth  in  the  local  economy." 
Many  projects  recommended  in  the  1988  plan 
are  being  accomplished.  Priority  projects  for  the 
near  future  include  developing  a  convention 
center  in  downtown  Natchitoches,  attracting  a 
major  hotel  to  locate  in  the  central  business 
district,  improving  parking  in  the  central 
business  district,  improving  bridges  and  traffic 
controls,  and  supporting  the  development  of 
alternative  transportation  —  taxis,  shuttles,  and 
rental  cars. 

There  is  an  effort  underway  by  the  city  to  obtain 
a  grant  from  the  Louisiana  Trails  Program  to 
develop  and  link  a  series  of  trails  in  the  city  and 
parish,  including  a  historic  district  trail,  a  river 
walk,  a  trail  linking  state  sites  such  as  the  Old 
Courthouse  and  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  and  a 
Cane  River  Trace  loop  that  would  follow  Route 
1 19  out  of  Natchitoches  along  Cane  River,  cross 
over  into  Kisatchie  National  Forest  just  north  of 
Magnolia  Plantation,  and  return  to  Natchitoches 
via  Route  1 17  and  Louisiana  State  Highway  6 
(LA  6). 


Natchitoches  Historic 
District  Comprehensive  Plan 

The  Natchitoches  Historic  District  Compre- 
hensive Plan  (1996)  contains  a  number  of 
strategies  for  protecting  the  historic  character  of 
the  core  of  the  district  while  providing  increased 
visitor  services  and  enhancing  the  district  (see 
City  of  Natchitoches  map).  Design  guidelines 
for  the  historic  district  are  in  place.  These 
guidelines  help  provide  appropriate  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  practices  and  recommend 
general  design  guidance  for  additions,  building 
alterations,  and  new  construction.  The 
comprehensive  plan  proposed  two  redevelop- 
ment strategies  —  the  restoration  of  the  historic 
Nakatosh  Hotel,  and  opening  a  convention 
center  that  could  include  a  shared  facility  with 
the  National  Park  Service.  Marketing  strategies 
are  suggested,  including  extending  retail  store 
operating  hours,  new  retail  operations, 
entertainment  centers,  art  and  cultural  facilities, 
tour  bus  visitation,  and  efforts  to  place  the 
National  Park  Service  visitor  center  within  the 
historic  district.  The  plan  addresses  land  use 
issues  such  as  the  riverfront,  corridors  and 
gateways  to  the  area,  increased  noise  and  traffic, 
parking,  and  access.  It  also  provides  an 
implementation  matrix  with  approximate  costs, 
time  frame,  and  responsible  entity. 


Natchitoches  Events  Center  and  Hotel 

The  city  of  Natchitoches  is  proceeding  with 
plans  to  develop  an  events  center  in  the  historic 
district  between  2nd  and  3rd  Streets.  This  center 
will  be  available  for  conferences  and  conven- 
tions, dances,  and  special  ceremonies.  It  will 
accommodate  seating  for  1,000  persons.  The 
events  center  complex  is  currently  being 
designed  by  a  New  Orleans  architectural  firm. 
In  association  with  the  events  center  plans,  the 
city  has  purchased  the  old  Ford  Motor  Company 
property  on  historic  Front  Street.  The  objective 
will  be  to  locate  a  buyer  that  will  construct  a 
full-service  hotel  on  that  site. 
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PLANS  AND  ACTIVITIES  BY  OTHERS 

Kate  Chopin  House/Bayou  Folk  Museum 

In  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
publishing  of  Kate  Chopin's  "The  Awakening, 
the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Natchitoches  has  recently  completed  major 
improvements  to  the  structure.  The  work, 
completed  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission,  included  the  installation  of  a 
climate  control  system,  the  removal  of  mildew 
and  damaged  wood,  interior  painting,  new 
wiring  and  plumbing,  the  installation  of  brick 


pavers  over  the  concrete  floor,  and  the  opening 
of  an  indoor  bathroom  for  visitor  use. 


African-American  Heritage  Museum 

The  Black  Heritage  Society  is  working  to 
develop  an  African  American  museum  in  the  old 
railroad  depot.  The  city,  historic  district  com- 
mission, and  others  are  helping  to  locate  funding 
for  this  endeavor.  The  historic  district  commis- 
sion is  investigating  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  historic  district  to  include  the  depot  and 
Catholic  cemetery.  The  park  is  providing  some 
technical  assistance. 
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The  Service  League  House  (Prud'homme 
Roquier) 

The  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission  will  be  developing  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  provide  restoration  grant  money 
to  assist  in  major  structural  work  needed  for 
this  historic  district  property. 


St.  Augustine  Historical  Society 

The  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission  will  be  developing  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  St.  Augustine  Historical 
Society  to  provide  restoration  grant  money  to 
assist  in  major  drainage  and  structural 
restoration  work  needed  for  the  Badin-Roque 
House.  The  society  has  plans  to  eventually 
locate  a  national  Museum  of  Creole  History 
and  Culture  at  the  Badin-Roque  House. 


The  Badin-Roque  House.  This  house  is  a  rare  example  of  a  poteaux  en  terre  (post  in  ground)  bousillage  cottage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  this  section  a  proposed  future  direction  for 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  (the 
draft  proposed  action)  is  described  along  with 
four  alternatives  —  including  one  that  would  not 
substantially  change  existing  conditions. 

Before  the  proposal  and  alternatives  were 
developed,  information  on  park  resources  was 
gathered  and  analyzed.  Information  was  solici- 
ted about  the  issues  and  scope  of  the  project 
from  the  public,  agencies,  and  special  interest 
groups  through  newsletters,  meetings,  and  per- 
sonal contacts,  which  helped  with  the  develop- 
ment of  three  preliminary  management  con- 
cepts. All  the  concepts  were  intended  to  support 
the  park's  purpose  and  significance,  address 
issues,  avoid  unacceptable  resource  impacts,  and 
respond  to  public  desires  and  concerns.  In 
addition,  a  "status  quo"  alternative  was 
developed  as  a  concept  against  which  the  other 
three  could  be  compared  and  evaluated. 

These  preliminary  concepts  were  presented  to 
the  public  for  review  in  March  and  April  1998. 
Following  public  review,  an  evaluation  process 
called  "Choosing  by  Advantages"  was  used  to 
evaluate  and  compare  the  four  alternatives  and 
to  develop  the  Park  Service's  preferred  alterna- 
tive (proposed  action)  (see  appendix  C).  The 
other  preliminary  concepts  were  subsequently 
refined  to  reflect  a  similar  level  of  detail  as  that 
developed  for  the  proposed  action. 

In  the  discussion  of  alternatives  on  the  following 
pages,  there  is  first  a  clarification  of  the  use  of 
management  areas  for  the  alternatives,  with  a 
chart  outlining  the  general  types  of  activities 
that  can  occur  in  those  areas.  Alternative  1  is  the 
proposed  action  —  followed  by  alternative  2,  the 
status  quo  (existing  conditions)  alternative,  and 
alternatives  3,  4,  and  5. 


PHASING 

The  actions  discussed  under  each  management 
area  for  alternatives  1,  3,  4,  and  5  would  be 
implemented  in  phases.  These  phases  are  rela- 
tively arbitrary  divisions  of  time.  They  are 
meant  to  indicate  whether  the  goal  is  to  imple- 
ment the  action  during  the  first  five  to  10  years 
or  so  of  the  park's  operation,  or  later,  after  the 
park  has  been  operating  for  a  while  and  has 
more  established  visitation  patterns  and  levels. 
The  phase  two  actions  also  reflect  such  realities 
as  the  likely  time  required  to  develop  facility 
plans,  obtain  construction  funding,  reach  neces- 
sary partnership  agreements,  etc.  For  purposes 
of  organization  and  comparison,  alternative  2 
(status  quo)  actions  are  shown  as  phase  one. 

The  potential  environmental  impacts  of 
implementing  the  draft  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  are  presented  in  the  subsequent 
"Environmental  Consequences"  section. 

Although  a  general  management  plan  provides 
the  analysis  and  justification  for  future  funding, 
the  plan  in  no  way  guarantees  that  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  plan  will  establish  a 
vision  of  the  future  that  will  guide  year-to-year 
management  of  the  park,  but  full  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  could  take  a  number  of  years. 


IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

The  general  gross  costs  listed  in  each  of  the 
alternatives  are  very  rough  estimates  of  the 
implementation  costs  for  each  alternative.  The 
costs  are  only  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  the 
alternatives  and  should  not  be  used  for  budget- 
ary purposes.  In  general,  the  costs  were  devel- 
oped using  conceptual-type  (class  "C")  esti- 
mates for  FY  00.  These  costs  include  35% 
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PLANNING  ALTERNATIVES 

allowances  for  contingencies,  design,  and  FUTURE  PLANS  AND  STUDIES  NEEDED 

project  supervision.  After  a  final  plan  is 
selected,  more  detailed  and  accurate  costs  would 

need  to  be  developed  when  the  park  is  closer  to  There  are  several  plans  and  studies  that  would 

implementing  individual  actions.  All  imple-  or  could  be  needed  before  implementation  of  the 

mentation  costs  have  been  rounded  to  the  approved  plan.  These  plans  and  studies  are 

nearest  thousand.  listed  in  the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed" 

chapter  that  is  after  the  description  of  the 
alternatives  and  tables  7,  8,  and  9. 
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MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


Designated  management  areas  identify  ways  that         areas  for  the  types  and  levels  of  uses  and 


different  areas  of  the  park  could  be  managed  to 
achieve  a  variety  of  resource  and  visitor  use 
conditions  to  serve  the  goals  of  the  park.  Each 
designated  area  specifies  a  particular  combina- 
tion of  physical,  social,  and  management 
conditions.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
take  different  actions  in  different  management 


facilities.  Due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  national 
park  units  at  Cane  River  National  Historical 
Park,  and  the  relative  continuity  of  park 
resource  characteristics,  only  three  potential 
management  areas  have  been  identified.  A 
summary  description  of  each  area  can  be  found 
in  the  following  table. 


Table  l.  Management  Areas 


Resource  Condition 

Visitor  Experience 

Activities/Facilities 

Development 
Management 
Area 

Landscape  could  be  modi- 
fied to  allow  for  new 
facilities. 

Site  designs  would  blend 
with  landscape;  vegetative 
screening  might  be 
appropriate. 

Visitors  could  obtain  initial 
views  of  park  and  orientation 
to  resources  and  facilities. 

New  facilities  could  include 
entry  road,  parking,  paths, 
visitor  dropoff,  outdoor  staging 
area,  picnic  tables,  admin- 
istrative and  maintenance 
structures,  and  visitor  center 

Core  Plantation 

Management 

Area 

Intensive  management  of 
the  vernacular  landscape 
would  highlight  historical 
continuum. 

Landscape  would  be 
managed  to  reflect  the 
character  of  a  working 
plantation. 

Structure  exteriors  would 
be  preserved;  interiors 
would  be  preserved  for 
interpretation  or  adaptively 
used  for  park  and  visitor 
support  needs. 

Visitors  would  be  immersed 
in  a  cultural  landscape  that 
reflects  a  historical 
continuum,  with  minimal 
exposure  to  modern 
intrusions,  both  visual  and 
audible. 

Visitors  could  explore  sites 
on  their  own  or  participate  in 
conducted  programs. 

Recreational  activities  would 
be  managed  to  support  the 
park's  historic  character. 

Interpretive  exhibits,  programs, 
demonstrations,  and  tours 

Accessible  trail  system, 
unpaved 

Historic  structures  and  settings 

Limited  visitor  amenities 
through  adaptive  use  of 
historic  structures  —  sales, 
restrooms,  water  fountains 

Limited  administrative  support 
through  adaptive  use  —  staff 
offices,  storage 

Administrative 
Adaptive  Use 
Management 
Area 

Major  elements  of  cultural 
landscape  would  be 
preserved  and  maintained, 
including  exterior  features 
of  structures. 

Adaptively  use  structure 
interiors  to  accommodate 
park  support  needs  such  as 
offices,  workshops,  and 

storage. 

Visitors  could  have  access  to 
the  grounds  of  administrative 
areas  as  part  of  interpretive 
tours. 

Visitors  would  access 
administrative  buildings  to 
obtain  staff  assistance  or 
conduct  official  business. 

Adaptive  use  of  historic 
structures  for  park  support 
needs  —  such  as  offices, 
workshops,  and  storage 

Staff  parking 

Restricted  driveways  for  staff 
access 
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ALTERNATIVE  1:  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


CONCEPT 

The  management  emphasis  at  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park  would  be  on  preserving 
and  rehabilitating  the  landscapes,  structures,  and 
artifacts  of  the  two  national  park  units,  setting 
up  basic  operations  to  manage  and  maintain  the 
resources,  and  establishing  a  quality  visitor 
experience  onsite  and  strong  partnerships  with 
the  community.  The  physical  treatment  of  the 
plantation's  landscape,  including  structures, 
would  generally  reflect  the  appearance  of  the 
plantations  when  they  were  still  family-run 
plantations  reliant  on  a  resident  labor  force 
(circa  1948).  This  would  involve  the  removal  of 
post- 1948  structures  and  the  relocation  and 
alteration  of  other  buildings  and  landscape 
features.  (For  further  discussion  about  this  date, 
refer  to  the  "Cultural  Resources"  section  of  the 
"Affected  Environment.")  The  long  history  of 
the  plantations,  and  the  major  social  and 
economic  stories  of  Louisiana  plantation 
lifeways  and  agriculture  that  they  represent, 
would  be  interpreted  to  the  public.  Accounts  of 
the  lives,  the  different  lifestyles,  and 
perspectives  of  people  that  lived  and  worked  at 
the  plantations  would  be  shared  through  media 
and  programs  and  would  be  based  on  research 
and  documentation.  The  way  these  stories  would 
be  presented  to  the  public  would  differ  at  the 
two  units,  with  two  very  different  approaches 
recommended. 

Initially  at  Oakland,  the  park  would  focus  on  a 
relatively  intensive  program  of  research  and 
historic  preservation,  using  these  activities  and 
the  knowledge  gained  from  them  as  the  focus  of 
the  park's  interpretive  and  educational  program. 
The  researchers  and  preservationists  would  play 
an  important  role  in  interfacing  with  the  public 
and  helping  interpret  the  work  underway.  Onsite 
preservation  and  research  activities  would  be 
used  to  help  interpret  the  park  stories. 

As  those  activities  lessen,  the  site  would  then  be 
developed  to  actively  interpret  the  life  of  the 


working  plantation  through  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, interpreter-led  programs,  and  special 
events. 

At  Magnolia,  visitors  would  have  a  quieter, 
more  contemplative  discovery  experience  that 
would  be  based  primarily  on  the  integrity  and 
character  of  the  site's  landscape  and  on  interpre- 
tive media  such  as  brochures,  wayside  exhibits, 
or  taped  tours.  Some  onsite  interpretation  of 
ongoing  research  or  preservation  projects  at 
Magnolia  would  occur,  gradually  phasing  out  as 
work  is  completed.  Also,  special  events  would 
be  held  here  several  times  a  year. 

At  both  units,  after  the  park  is  open  and  visitor 
use  patterns  are  fairly  well  established,  a 
carrying  capacity  analysis  would  be  done  (see 
the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed"  chapter 
and  appendix  D). 

On  a  regional  level,  the  park  would  be  a  leader 
in  developing  various  partnerships  with  the 
community  to  assist  in  Cane  River  area  research 
and  technical  assistance  in  cultural  resource 
preservation  and  heritage  education.  Onsite, 
partnership  agreements  would  focus  on  provid- 
ing visitors  opportunities  to  learn  about  cultural 
landscape  and  historic  preservation  methods  and 
cultural  lifeways  and  traditions. 

The  alternative  1  maps  show  the  proposed  man- 
agement area  scheme  under  this  alternative  and 
show  the  locations  and  types  of  proposed  man- 
agement actions  discussed  below.  The  maps 
show  only  summarized  proposals  and  must  be 
read  with  the  text  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
alternative. 


OAKLAND  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  The  northern 
corner  of  the  unit,  encompassing  about  5  acres, 
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Alternative  1:  Preferred  Alternative 


would  be  designated  a  development 
management  area.  The  area  would  be  made 
accessible  from  LA  494.  An  access  road, 
approximately  700  feet  long,  would  be 
developed  and  would  connect  to  a  parking  area 
(approximately  0.3  acres)  behind  the  main 
plantation  complex.  The  parking  area  would  be 
developed  for  about  20  cars  and  four  oversized 
vehicles,  such  as  buses  or  recreational  vehicles. 

An  outdoor  pavilion-style  shelter  would  be 
constructed  and  would  serve  as  an  entry  portal 
into  the  park.  Here  visitors  could  obtain  infor- 
mation and  groups  could  gather  and  organize 
before  venturing  out.  The  pavilion  would  also 
provide  shade,  some  seating,  restrooms  and 
water  fountains.  This  new  structure  would  be 
located  near  the  parking  area  and  would  be 
designed  to  blend  into  the  historic  landscape.  A 
walkway  would  be  developed  to  lead  visitors 
from  the  parking  area  and  entrance  pavilion  to 
the  core  plantation  management  area. 

An  unpaved  treatment  for  road,  parking,  and 
walkway  surfaces  that  would  help  reduce 
pavement  heat  and  allow  surfaces  to  blend  more 
easily  into  the  landscape  is  recommended. 

The  development  management  area  would  also 
be  used  to  provide  outdoor  storage  space  for 
maintenance  needs. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Most  of 
the  unit  would  be  designated  as  a  core  plantation 
management  area.  This  area  would  have  the 
most  intense  research  and  cultural  landscape 
preservation  treatment,  and  most  of  the  inter- 
pretive and  educational  activities  and  visitor  use 
would  be  in  this  area.  Although  the  goal  is  for 
the  park  to  be  open  seven  days  a  week,  initial 
park  hours  might  be  less  than  that,  and  visitor 
access  might  be  managed  by  a  reservation 
system. 

A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  to  pro- 
vide visitors  access  through  the  site  and  to  the 
buildings  and  other  structures  or  viewpoints  that 
would  be  part  of  the  interpretive  program.  An 
interpretive  plan  would  be  necessary  to  identify 


the  best  pathway  route  as  well  as  the  overall 
interpretive  program. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  park's  develop- 
ment, interpretation  of  the  park's  themes  would 
be  largely  through  the  ongoing  research  and 
preservation  efforts.  It  would  be  part  of  the 
researchers'  and  preservationists'  responsibili- 
ties to  interact  with  visitors,  answer  questions, 
and  explain  the  significance  of  their  work  and 
findings.  Wayside  exhibits,  temporary  waysides 
at  work  sites,  and  brochures  would  help  visitors 
navigate  through  the  national  park  unit  and 
understand  ongoing  activities.  Occasional 
interpretive  tours  would  be  available.  Where 
appropriate,  artifacts  and  selected  exposed 
archeological  sites  would  be  displayed  and 
interpreted.  Offsite  interpretive  activities  would 
be  limited  and  responsive  to  requests,  based  on 
available  staffing,  etc. 

The  process  needed  to  get  the  site's  resources 
rehabilitated  and  ready  for  use  would  occur 
gradually,  as  funds  were  available.  Much  of  the 
park's  initial  construction  funding  has  allowed 
substantial  strides  in  stabilizing  structures  and 
beginning  the  preservation  process.  The  struc- 
tures below  would  be  preserved  and  made 
accessible  to  visitors.  All  of  these  buildings 
might  include  park  artifacts  (or  reproductions  if 
appropriate). 

•  the  main  house  -  The  intent  would  be  to 
return  many  of  the  historic  furnishings  to 
the  house  and  also  provide  new  exhibits.  At 
least  one  interpreter  would  be  at  the  house 
to  provide  interpretive  services  and  resource 
protection.  Some  staff  office  and  storage 
space  would  be  provided  to  support  the 
interpretive  program. 

•  the  mule  barn  -  The  interior  of  the  mule 
barn  would  be  preserved  and  accessible  to 
visitors.  Its  use  as  the  plantation  smoke- 
house before  its  conversion  to  a  barn  would 
also  be  interpreted. 
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Alternative  1:  Preferred  Alternative 


•  the  overseer's  house  -  This  structure 
would  contain  exhibits  and  be  the  site  of 
occasional  interpretive  programs.  Some 
limited  storage  of  materials  might  be 
possible. 

•  the  quarters  -  The  two  quarters  structures 
would  be  used  to  interpret  stories  associated 
with  the  people,  lifeways,  and  events 
associated  with  those  structures  including 
the  slavery  and  tenant  periods  as  revealed 
through  further  research. 

•  the  Oakland  Plantation  store  -  This 
would  be  the  site  of  a  cooperating  associa- 
tion sales  outlet  for  books,  postcards,  and 
similar  materials.  On  display  would  be 
plantation  store  artifacts,  and  the  site  would 
be  interpreted. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  from  the  outside  with  no  visitor 
access  to  the  interior.  Plantation  lifeways  and 
operations  would  continue  to  be  the  focus  of 
interpretation,  and  interpretive  demonstrations 
could  occur  at  these  sites: 

•  the  pigeonniers 

•  the  carpenter  shop 

•  the  wagon  shed  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  wagon) 

•  the  carriage  house  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  carriage) 

•  the  cook's  cabin 

•  the  gristmill 

•  other  outbuildings,  such  as  chicken  coops, 
fattening  pen,  sheds,  and  washhouse 

Consistent  with  the  concept  that  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  plantation  would  reflect  the 
late  1940s,  the  following  structures  would  be 
removed  from  the  site  following  full  documen- 
tation because  they  represent  a  later  period: 

•  the  cotton  picker  shed 

•  the  tractor  shed 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 


rehabilitated/preserved  as  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  late  1940s  timeframe.  For 
example,  the  bottle  garden,  the  live  oak  allee, 
historic  travel  ways,  hedgerows,  etc.  would  be 
documented,  preserved,  and  interpreted  along 
with  other  significant  landscape  elements. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Area.  Initially, 
administrative  facilities  and  services  would  be 
onsite  in  existing  structures.  These  structures 
might  serve  as  the  park  staff's  primary  office/ 
workshop  space  for  several  years. 

•  the  doctor's  house  -  Park  offices  would  be 
in  the  doctor's  house  and  would  also 
provide  meeting  space  for  park  staff. 

•  the  doctor's  barn  -  This  structure  would 
be  used  for  park  storage  and  maintenance. 

•  the  seed  house  -  The  park's  primary  indoor 
maintenance  functions  would  be  accommo- 
dated onsite  through  the  limited  adaptive 
use  of  the  seed  house.  An  access  road  to  the 
seed  house  and  staff  parking  would  be 
developed  off  LA  494. 

Land  Protection.  The  park  would  work  cooper- 
atively with  the  landowners  and  others  to 
minimize  any  potential  harmful  impacts  of  use 
and  development  of  the  nonfederal  portion  of 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit.  Interim  measures  to 
protect  resource  values  would  be  pursued  as 
necessary  through  agreements  or  other  methods. 


Phase  Two 

Development  Management  Area.  Adjustments 
might  be  needed  in  the  parking  area  to  better 
reflect  the  ratio  of  cars  to  buses  and  recreational 
vehicles,  once  visitation  patterns  are  better 
established.  Substantial  expansion  of  parking 
could  occur,  but  should  be  supported  by  a 
carrying  capacity  analysis  (see  the  "Future  Plans 
and  Studies  Needed"  chapter  and  appendix  D). 

In  time,  the  space  needed  to  support  an  adequate 
maintenance  program  for  the  national  park  units 
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is  expected  to  exceed  the  space  available  in  the 
seed  house  at  Oakland  and  the  stable  at  Magno- 
lia. In  the  long  term,  maintenance  operations  for 
the  two  sites  would  be  combined  in  a  new 
facility.  For  more  efficient  use  of  staff  and 
resources,  this  new  facility  would  be  at  or  near 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit.  The  offsite  location 
could  potentially  be  acquired  as  part  of  the 
authorized  10  acres  and  could  include  the 
relocation  of  outdoor  materials  storage  from 
Oakland.  If  an  offsite  maintenance  location 
cannot  be  found  or  is  infeasible,  then  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  construct  a  new  maintenance 
facility  at  Oakland  in  the  development 
management  area. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Once 
most  of  the  major  resource  preservation  and 
research  efforts  have  been  completed  and  the 
park  has  staffed  up  and  developed  a  strong 
volunteer  program,  the  interpretive  emphasis 
would  shift  to  a  more  active  interpretive 
program  that  emphasizes  the  lifestyles  and 
operations  of  a  working  plantation.  In  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  working  plantation,  the  compelling 
personal  stories  of  the  people  who  worked  the 
land  would  be  told.  Activities  at  Oakland  might 
include  exhibits,  interpretive  talks  and  tours,  and 
demonstrations.  There  could  be  demonstrations 
of  traditional  crafts,  agricultural  methods,  and 
lifeways.  The  southwest  field  could  be  used  for 
crop  demonstrations.  The  onsite  housing  of  farm 
animals  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  program. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  Once  a  new  maintenance  facility  is 
constructed,  the  seed  house  would  be  used 
primarily  as  an  educational  meeting  area  for 
groups  and  as  park  multiuse  space  and 
secondarily  for  some  storage.  Some  park  offices 
would  be  retained  in  the  doctor's  house. 

Land  Protection.  The  goal  would  be  to  acquire 
the  remaining  acreage  (144  acres)  within  the 
national  park  unit's  authorized  boundary.  (Refer 
to  the  Oakland  Plantation  and  Surrounding 
Features  map.)  The  purpose  of  this  acquisition 
would  be  to  protect  plantation  resources. 
Resource  protection  is  needed  for  those  planta- 


tion resources  underrepresented  or  not  present 
on  the  property  currently  under  NPS  ownership, 
including  the  black  cemetery  (probably  post- 
Civil  War  era),  the  bayou  wetlands,  and  some 
cultural  landscape  features.  This  acquisition 
could  be  phased  if  necessary,  with  the  priority 
being  given  to  obtaining  about  40  to  80  acres  to 
encompass  the  cemetery  and  provide  a  boundary 
configuration  that  would  make  the  area 
contiguous  to  the  existing  44-acre  site. 


MAGNOLIA  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  The  size  of 
the  development  management  area  at  the 
Magnolia  unit  would  always  be  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  current  site  and  would  be 
solely  for  providing  visitor  parking  and  access. 
The  objective  for  parking  development  would  be 
to  provide  visitors  safe  access  while  limiting 
modification  of  the  landscape  and  the  level  of 
noise  and  visual  intrusion. 

Initially,  visitation  at  Magnolia  would  be 
managed  by  a  reservation  system  until  the  park 
staffing  level  and  site  preparation  is  adequate 
for  managing  regular  visitation.  Visitor  parking 
and  access  to  the  Magnolia  unit  would  be  off 
LA  1 19  via  a  small  parking  area  (approximately 
10  cars  and  two  recreational  vehicles  or  buses) 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  site  and  within 
reasonable  walking  distance  of  the  plantation 
store.  Any  additional  bus  parking  would  be 
offsite  through  a  lease  or  cooperative  agreement 
with  an  area  landowner.  A  bus  passenger  drop- 
off area  would  be  developed  either  as  part  of  the 
parking  area  or  separately,  but  close  to  the 
plantation  store.  From  the  parking  area,  a  walk- 
way would  be  developed  to  the  plantation  store. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Most  of 
the  unit  would  be  designated  as  a  core  plantation 
management  area.  Visitor  orientation  would  be 
at  the  plantation  store,  which  would  be  staffed 
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and  also  provide  basic  safety  and  site  orientation 
information  and  interpretive  media,  restrooms, 
and  water  fountains. 

A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  to 
provide  visitors  access  through  the  site  and  to 
the  buildings  and  other  structures  or  viewpoints 
that  would  be  part  of  the  interpretive  program. 
An  interpretive  plan  would  be  necessary  to 
identify  the  best  pathway  route  as  well  as  the 
overall  interpretive  program.  Interpretive  media 
(such  as  wayside  exhibits,  tape  tours,  and 
brochures)  would  facilitate  visitor  exploration  of 
the  sites  and  ensure  solitude  and  an  atmosphere 
for  contemplation  and  discovery.  Onsite  ranger- 
led  interpretive  programs  would  be  provided  on 
a  limited  basis. 

The  process  needed  to  get  the  site's  resources 
rehabilitated  and  ready  for  use  would  occur 
gradually,  as  funds  were  available.  Much  of  the 
park's  initial  construction  funding  has  allowed 
substantial  strides  in  stabilizing  structures  for 
future  rehabilitation  and  exhibit  preparation. 
The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  made  accessible  to  visitors.  All  of  these 
buildings  may  include  exhibits  of  park  artifacts 
(or  reproductions  if  appropriate). 

■     the  Magnolia  Plantation  store  —  Visitors 
would  obtain  their  initial  orientation  at  the 
plantation  store,  which  would  be  adapted  to 
provide  visitor  information  and  interpretive 
services.  Plantation  store  artifacts  would  be 
displayed  and  interpretation  provided  about 
the  role  of  the  store  as  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic center  of  the  plantation.  This  facility 
would  be  staffed  and  some  office  space 
would  be  provided.  Restrooms  and  water 
fountains  would  also  be  provided  here. 

•  the  overseer's  house/slave  hospital  —  This 
structure  would  contain  exhibits  and 
possibly  some  limited  storage. 

•  the  quarters  (two)  —  The  interior  of  these 
structures'  would  be  preserved,  and  certain 
features  (such  as  flooring)  would  be 
restored.  Interpretation  of  life  at  the  quarters 


would  include  the  slavery  and  tenant  periods 
of  occupation. 

•  the  gin  barn  —  The  significant  resources  in 
the  gin  barn  —  the  two  cotton  gins  and  the 
cotton  screw  press  —  would  be  the  focus  of 
interpretation.  Due  to  safety  concerns,  visi- 
tors would  have  controlled  access  to  the 
main  floor  to  see  the  cotton  ginning  and 
press  equipment.  Wayside  exhibits  or  other 
suitable  media  would  be  used  to  help 
interpret  cotton  processing. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  would  be  interpreted  from  the  outside  with 
no  visitor  access  to  the  interior: 

•  the  quarters  (six) 

•  the  blacksmith's  shop 

•  the  pigeonnier 

•  the  carriage  house 

Consistent  with  the  concept  that  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  plantation  would  reflect  the 
late  1940s,  the  cotton  picker  shed  (circa  1950s) 
would  be  removed  from  the  site  following  full 
documentation. 

The  stable  would  be  adaptively  used  for  park 
maintenance  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated  or  preserved  as  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  late  1940's  timeframe. 

Land  Protection.  Park  staff  would  work 
cooperatively  with  landowners  and  others  to 
protect  the  historic  character  and  traditional  land 
uses  of  adjacent  properties. 


Phase  Two 

General.  The  park  would  have  the  option  of 
requiring  a  reservation  system  at  Magnolia  as  a 
visitor  management  strategy.  Because  this  unit 
is  small  and  its  landscape  is  sensitive  to  change, 
this  would  be  a  reasonable  management 
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approach  if  future  visitation  levels  and  parking 
demands  threaten  to  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  site's  landscape. 

Land  Protection.  The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit 
was  a  donation  of  property  from  Museum 
Contents,  Inc.  Preliminary  research  indicates 
that  important  plantation  resources  are  outside 
the  current  19-acre  boundary.  To  determine 
whether  resources  that  are  important  to  the 
purposes  of  the  park  are  at  risk,  a  boundary 
study  is  recommended. 

Another  boundary  concern  is  the  small  size  of 
the  national  park  unit  and  the  complications  of 
providing  for  park  visitation  and  management 
without  significantly  diminishing  the  integrity  of 
the  site's  qualities.  Depending  on  how  well 
visitation  can  be  managed  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  park's  operation,  a  minor  boundary 
adjustment  might  be  needed  to  develop  facilities 
away  from  sensitive  resources. 

A  minor  boundary  adjustment  would  also  be 
considered  as  an  approach  to  protecting  cultural 
landscapes,  scenic  views,  and  other  resources 
such  as  archeological  sites. 


OFFSITE  ACTIONS 

Phase  One 

Curatorial  Facility.  Some  of  the  park's  official 
collection  of  historic  artifacts,  including  the 
furnishings  from  the  main  house  at  Oakland, 
would  be  stored  and  curated  offsite  at  a  leased 
facility  in  the  Natchitoches  area.  This  would  be 
a  different  facility  from  the  one  currently  being 
leased.  The  current  facility  does  not  meet 
minimum  NPS  museum  standards.  The  goal 
would  be  to  use  many  of  Oakland's  house 
furnishings  and  selected  other  artifacts  onsite 
for  display  and  interpretation.  The  bulk  of 
archeological  artifacts  is  being  and  would 
continue  to  be  stored  at  the  NPS'  Southeast 
Archeology  Center  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Phase  Two 

Although  the  development  management  area  at 
Oakland  Plantation  is  adequate  in  size  to  allow 
for  onsite  development,  the  preferred  approach 
in  phase  two  would  be  to  preserve  the  cultural 
landscape  of  the  plantation  by  keeping  new 
development  offsite  as  much  as  possible.  Also, 
as  part  of  the  park's  role  as  a  leader  in  develop- 
ing various  partnerships  with  the  community  in 
cultural  preservation  and  heritage  education, 
locating  facilities  closer  to  Natchitoches  would 
be  appropriate  for  certain  activities. 

Joint  Visitor  Center  and  Headquarters.  The 

park  would  work  in  partnership  with  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission  and 
others  to  develop  a  joint  regional  visitor  center 
and  park/  heritage  area  headquarters  in  the 
Natchitoches/Cane  River  area  outside  the 
downtown  historic  district.  The  center  would 
serve  as  a  regional  facility  that  would  provide 
visitors,  at  a  minimum,  an  orientation  to  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area,  the 
Natchitoches  National  Historic  District,  and 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park. 
(Potential  participating  groups:  National  Park 
Service,  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area, 
Commission,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Tourist  Commission,  Kisatchie  National  Forest, 
the  Louisiana  State  Museum,  and  state  historic 
sites.)  The  headquarters  would  provide  offices 
for  most  of  the  park  and  heritage  area  staff. 
Some  office  space  would  remain  at  each 
national  park  unit  to  accommodate  staff  who  are 
required  to  be  onsite. 

The  joint  visitor  center  would  be  an  important 
facility  not  only  for  orienting  the  public  to  the 
area's  resources,  but  also  in  providing  a  variety 
of  interpretive  and  educational  opportunities. 
Through  a  diversity  of  media  and  personal 
services,  visitors  would  gain  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  and  understanding  about  the  park's 
history  and  relationship  to  the  broader  Cane 
River  heritage  area  themes  and  topics.  And  in 
partnership  with  local  organizations  and 
institutions,  additional  programs,  seminars,  and 
events  could  be  developed  in  the  community 
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offering  the  public  further  opportunities  to  learn 
about  and  discuss  topics  on  local  culture  and 
heritage. 

Note.  Alternatives  B  and  C  of  the  Draft  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Management  Plan 
recommend  the  development  of  a  shuttle  opera- 
tion that  would  operate  out  of  this  joint  visitor 
facility  and  provide  service  to  the  heritage  area, 
which  includes  the  park,  and  the  historic  district. 
The  shuttle  operation  was  not  included  as  part 
of  the  proposed  action  (alternative  1)  in  this 
document  because  of  the  overall  costs  involved. 
However,  the  shuttle  concept  is  included  under 
alternative  4  of  this  plan.  Please  refer  to  alterna- 
tive 4  or  the  heritage  area  plan  to  examine  the 
potential  costs  and  impacts  related  to  a  shuttle 
system. 

Should  the  partnership  be  unsuccessful  in  devel- 
oping this  joint  visitor  center,  a  visitor  center 
and  park  headquarters  would  be  located  on  a  site 
near  the  national  park  units  (to  be  determined) 
that  would  be  part  of  the  legislatively  authorized 
10  acres.  Depending  on  the  availability  of 
suitable  structures,  some  new  construction 
might  be  necessary. 

Curatorial  Facility.  Park  managers  would 
pursue  the  possibility  of  developing  a  joint 
curatorial  center  in  partnership  with  an  agency 
or  organization  in  the  Natchitoches  area.  Such  a 
facility  could  possibly  be  developed  as  part  of 
the  joint  visitor  center  complex.  The  facility 
would  need  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties, curation  services,  and  storage  for  most  of 
the  estimated  230,000  objects  and  archival 
documents  that  are  not  on  exhibit  in  the  park  or 
elsewhere.  (As  in  phase  one,  most  of  the 
archeological  artifacts  would  be  stored  at  the 
NPS  archeological  center  in  Florida.)  Even  with 
these  offsite  storage  facilities,  park  staff  would 
continue  to  have  substantial  on-site  museum 
management  responsibilities. 

Maintenance  Facility.  In  the  long  term,  the 
maintenance  operations  for  the  two  sites  would 
be  consolidated  at  or  near  the  Oakland  unit  for 
more  efficient  use  of  staff  and  resources.  Offsite 


acreage  could  potentially  be  acquired  as  part  of 
the  authorized  10  acres. 

A  Note  about  Location  of  Offsite  Facilities. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  evaluates 
property  for  acquisition  for  offsite  park 
activities  (outside  the  boundary  authorized  by 
Congress),  a  variety  of  concerns  and  criteria 
must  be  considered  before  the  National  Park 
Service  could  take  possession.  Many  of  these 
considerations  also  apply  even  if  the  Park 
Service  leases  a  property.  Some  of  the  more 
critical  considerations  include  (1)  safe  and  legal 
access  to  the  site;  (2)  adequate  size  to  accommo- 
date site  activities;  (3)  absence  of  hazardous 
materials;  (4)  location  outside  of  the  100-year 
floodplain;  (5)  minimal  potential  impact  on 
sensitive  natural  and  cultural  resources;  and  (6) 
cost-effective  development  and  occupation 
conditions.  This  last  item  depends  on  the 
resource  and  the  types  of  use  being  considered. 
Concerns  include  condition  of  existing  infra- 
structure; cost  of  utilities;  and  construction 
limitations,  such  as  soil  and  drainage  conditions. 


PARTNERSHIPS 

NPS  managers  and  staff  would  work  with  the 
heritage  area  commission  and  the  community  to 
explore  ways  to  preserve  and  promote  Cane 
River  heritage.  This  might  involve  partnerships 
onsite  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia  related  to  talks 
and  demonstrations  about  local  traditions  and 
lifeways,  and  technical  training  and  demonstra- 
tions related  to  historic  preservation  methods, 
including  traditional  building  and  repair  tech- 
niques of  Creole  architecture.  Offsite,  diverse 
partnership  arrangements,  primarily  through 
cooperative  agreements,  would  be  developed 
with  local  agencies  and  organizations  to 
accomplish  education  and  preservation  outreach 
goals  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  park. 
Outreach  activities  would  increase  as  onsite 
park  programming  was  better  established. 

The  park  staff  would  work  in  partnership  with 
heritage  area  sites  and  partners  to  develop  and 
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maintain  a  quality  pool  of  volunteer  staff  who 
would  be  available  to  work  at  a  variety  of  sites. 


STAFFING 

All  staffing  costs  use  the  fiscal  year  2000  pay 
scale. 


Note:  FTE  =  full-time  equivalent  position,  i.e., 
one  FTE  (40-hour/week)  position  could  be  two 
employees,  each  working  20  hours  per  week; 
one  employee  working  30  hours  pr  week  and 
another  employee  working  10  hours  per  week; 
or  four  employees  each  working  10  hours  per 
week  —  or  other  combinations. 


Total  Staffing  Estimate  for  Phase  One  and  Two 
Implementation: 

27.25  FTEs  at  $823,000  -  $917,000 
7.5  FTEs  at  $195.000  -$217.000 
34.75  FTEs  at  $1,018,000  -  $1,134,000 


IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

As  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  following 
are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison. 
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Table  2.  Implementation  Costs  -  Alternative  1 

The  following  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Phase  1 
Implementation  Actions 

One— Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$5,613,000 -$5,792,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$3,200,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,375,000 -$1,469,000 

Phase  1  Subtotal 

$8,813,000 -$8,992,000 

$1,375,000 -$1,469,000 

Phase  2 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$8,721,000 -$9,528,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$2,925,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$292,000 -$313,000 

Phase  2  Subtotal 

$11,646,000 -$12,453,000 

$292,000 -$313,000 

Studies  Needed  for  Phase  1  and 
Phase  2 

$1,978,000 

Phases  1  &  2,  Subtotal 

$22,437,000  -  $23,423,000 

$1,667,000  -  $1,782,000 

Current  Staffing  and  Operational 
Funds 

$667,000 

Additional  Staffing  and 
Operational  Funds  Needed  to 
Implement  Alternative  1* 

$1,000,000  -  $1,115,000 

Current  Funding  Available  to 
Open  Park 

$7,282,000 

Additional  Developmental 
Funds  Needed  to  Implement 
Alternative  1* 

$15,155,000  -  $16,141,000 

*  These  are  the  estimated  costs  to  implement  this  alternative  that  are  over  and  above  funds  that  have 
already  been  appropriated. 

The  table  below  shows  some  major  development  and  preservation  cost  items  for  this  alternative. 


Joint  regional  visitor  center  and  headquarters 

$7,003,000 

Maintenance  facility 

$1,371,000 

Oakland  main  house 

$1,382,000 
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CONCEPT 

This  alternative  reflects  those  actions  that  are 
ongoing  at  the  park  and  will  continue  into  the 
near  future.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  alter- 
native is  to  serve  as  a  baseline  against  which  the 
other  alternatives  will  be  evaluated.  No  imple- 
mentation phasing  is  discussed  here  because  this 
alternative  reflects  only  ongoing,  immediate 
activities.  No  management  areas  comparable  to 
those  in  alternatives  1,  3,  4,  or  5  are  identified 
here.  The  national  park  units  are  being  managed 
as  historic  areas.  All  ongoing  actions  to  conduct 
research  and  stabilize  and  preserve  structures  or 
other  features  are  being  done  in  compliance  with 
current  laws,  policies,  and  guidelines.  Any 
development  (not  tied  to  an  approved  plan) 
would  be  designed  to  be  temporary  and  revers- 
ible. The  costs  that  have  been  or  are  being 
incurred  to  complete  this  immediate  work  are 
reflected  in  this  alternative.  Ongoing  inter- 
pretive programs  and  tours  are  based  on 
available  research  and  documentation  and  are 
developed  within  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
park's  establishing  legislation. 

At  both  units,  after  the  park  is  open  and  visitor 
use  patterns  are  fairly  well  established,  a 
carrying  capacity  analysis  would  be  done  (see 
the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed"  chapter 
and  appendix  D). 


OAKLAND  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Access  and  Parking 

Most  visitor  access  is  via  the  traditional  gravel 
driveway  that  leads  to  the  main  house,  which  is 
lined  by  rows  of  live  oaks  (the  allee).  Buses  and 
recreational  vehicles  (RVs)  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. Parking  occurs  by  the  garden  fence 
and  alongside  the  live  oaks,  and  there  is  capacity 
for  about  10  vehicles.  Most  business-related 


parking  is  occurring  in  a  grassy  field  just  south 
of  the  main  house.  This  includes  parking  for 
larger  service  vehicles,  employee  parking,  and 
long-term  parking  of  government  vehicles.  (See 
the  earlier  Oakland  Plantation,  Existing 
Conditions  map,  which  summarizes  the  current 
conditions  and  must  be  read  with  the  text  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  alternative.) 


Park  Administration  and  Visitor  Services 

Park  administrative  offices  and  limited  visitor 
services  are  currently  in  the  main  house. 
Although  the  park  is  not  officially  open  to 
general  visitation,  the  park  staff  offers  tours  on  a 
reservation  basis.  Visitors  who  do  come  by  can 
talk  with  the  park  staff  and  obtain  information 
there.  Information  on  the  national  park  units  and 
on  some  heritage  area  resources  is  available. 
Visitation  would  continue  to  be  managed  by  a 
reservation  system  until  staffing  levels  and 
parking  are  adequate.  Temporary  exhibits  are 
being  developed.  Access  to  the  interior  of 
structures  is  very  limited,  and  they  are  not 
accessible  to  visitors  with  disabilities. 

The  current  preparations  are  for  the  park  staff  to 
move  into  the  doctor's  house,  which  would  be 
adapted  for  use  as  temporary  offices.  Temporary 
visitor  contact  services  would  remain  at  the 
main  house,  and  at  least  one  staff  person  would 
be  there  to  greet  visitors. 

Various  plantation  structures  are  serving  as 
temporary  storage  facilities  for  materials  and 
equipment  while  onsite  maintenance,  emergency 
stabilization,  and  preservation  activities  are 
underway.  These  structures  include  the  tractor 
shed,  the  carriage  house,  the  doctor's  barn,  and 
the  seed  house.  Some  temporary  building  space 
may  be  necessary  for  short-term  storage  and 
workspace  needs. 
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Resource  Management 

Resource  management  programs  and  activities 
will  adhere  to  NPS  policies  for  cultural  and 
natural  resources  management  to  ensure  long- 
term  resource  protection.  All  work  would  be 
limited  to  current  construction  and  park 
operational  funding  levels. 


plantation  store.  Designs  are  underway  for  a 
temporary  gravel  parking  area  immediately  off 
the  roadway  and  south  of  the  store  that  would 
accommodate  parking  for  about  10  cars  and  one 
bus.  (See  earlier  Magnolia  Plantation,  Existing 
Conditions  map,  which  summarizes  onsite 
proposals  and  must  be  read  with  the  text  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  alternative.) 


Resource  management  efforts  are  currently 
bcused  on 

identifying  and  protecting  objects  to  be 
included  in  the  park's  museum  collection 
completing  ongoing  site  research  on 
archeology,  cultural  landscapes,  structures, 
ethnography,  and  oral  history 
stabilizing  and  preserving  the  exteriors  of 
most  park  structures 

rehabilitating  some  structural  interiors  to 
allow  for  public  access  or  NPS  offices 
managing  the  grounds  to  reduce  immediate 
or  potential  threats  to  human  safety  and 
historic  structures,  while  documenting  and 
preserving  cultural  landscape  features  as 
much  as  is  feasible 


Land  Protection 

The  park  would  work  cooperatively  with  the 
landowners  and  others  to  minimize  any  potential 
harmful  impacts  of  use  and  development  of  the 
nonfederal  portion  (144  acres)  of  the  Oakland 
Plantation  unit.  Interim  measures  to  protect 
resource  values  would  be  pursued  as  necessary 
through  agreements  or  other  methods. 


MAGNOLIA  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Access  and  Parking 

There  is  no  established  driveway  or  parking  area 
at  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit.  The  traditional 
formal  entry  to  the  plantation  is  on  private 
property.  Currently,  most  parking  occurs  by  the 


Park  Administration  and  Visitor  Services 

The  plantation  store  is  being  prepared  to  provide 
visitor  information  services  and  restrooms  in 
anticipation  of  the  initial  opening  of  the  site  to 
the  public.  This  structure  would  be  staffed,  and 
an  office  would  be  provided  in  the  back.  All 
modifications  to  the  structure  are  being  designed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  removed  if 
necessary. 


Resource  Management 

Resource  management  programs  and  activities 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  NPS  policies  for 
cultural  and  natural  resources  management  to 
ensure  long-term  resource  protection.  All  work 
would  be  limited  to  current  construction  and 
park  operational  funding  levels. 

Resource  management  efforts  are  currently 
focused  on 

•  completing  ongoing  site  research  on 
archeology,  cultural  landscapes,  structures, 
ethnography  and  oral  history 

•  stabilizing  and  preserving  the  exteriors  of 
most  park  structures 

•  rehabilitating  some  structural  interiors  to 
allow  for  public  access  or  NPS  offices 

•  managing  the  grounds  to  reduce  immediate 
or  potential  threats  to  human  safety  and 
historic  structures,  while  documenting  and 
preserving  cultural  landscape  features  as 
much  as  is  feasible 
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Land  Protection 

Park  staff  would  work  cooperatively  with 
landowners  and  others  to  protect  the  historic 
character  and  traditional  land  uses  of  adjacent 
properties. 


OFFSITE  ACTIONS 

A  leased  facility  in  Natchitoches  currently 
provides  climate-controlled  storage  space  for  the 
park's  curatorial  collection  of  more  than 
1 10,000  three-dimensional  items  and  120,000 
archival  items.  This  facility  does  not  meet 
minimum  NPS  museum  standards.  The  bulk  of 
the  archeological  artifacts  is  being  and  would 
continue  to  be  stored  at  the  NPS  Southeast 
Archeology  Center  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


PARTNERSHIPS 

The  park  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the 
heritage  area  commission,  represents  park 
interests  at  commission  meetings,  and  is 
working  in  partnership  with  the  commission  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  in 
heritage  area  projects  (consistent  with 
legislative  guidance  and  available  resources). 


STAFFING 

The  following  list  of  staffing  (1 1  FTEs)  reflects 
those  positions  that  have  been  filled  or  have 
been  approved  for  hire  in  the  near  future.  All 
staffing  costs  use  the  fiscal  year  2000  pay  scale. 

Curator 

Interpreter 

Park  ranger,  seasonal 

Chief  of  Maintenance 

Maintenance  worker  (three  FTEs) 

Laborer,  seasonal 

Superintendent 

Administrative  officer 

Administrative  assistant 

Historical  architect 

Total  Staffing  for  Alternative  2: 

11  FTEs  @  $540,749 


IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

Congress  appropriated  $3,962,000  in  fiscal  year 
96  and  $3,320,000  in  fiscal  year  97  to  begin 
emergency  stabilization  and  preservation  work 
and  to  open  the  park  to  the  public.  In  addition, 
the  park  has  an  operating  budget  and  has  been 
approved  to  hire  a  number  of  full-time- 
equivalent  positions  (FTEs)  as  shown  above  to 
carry  out  the  park's  operation  on  a  yearly  basis. 


Table  3.  Implementation  Costs  -  Alternative  2 

The  following  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Actions 

One-time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Congressionally  appropriated 
funds 

$7,282,000 

Staffing  and  operations 

$667,000 

Studies  needed 

$1,888,000 

Total  Costs  -Alternative  2 

$9,170,000 

$667,000 
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CONCEPT 

As  a  new  park  undergoing  much  research  and 
onsite  preservation  work,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  an  opportunity  to  use  these  activi- 
ties as  the  primary  avenue  through  which  the 
significance  and  stories  of  the  park  can  be  told. 
The  landscape,  its  structures,  the  soil,  and  the 
Cane  River  community  —  all  contain  informa- 
tion that  can  help  tell  the  history  of  these  sites. 
Almost  on  a  daily  basis,  pieces  of  this  infor- 
mation are  revealed,  contributing  to  a  fuller 
picture  of  the  park's  past.  Under  this  alter- 
native, the  park  would  focus  its  interpretive 
program  on  the  long  history  of  the  plantations 
and  the  major  social  and  economic  stories  of 
Louisiana  plantation  lifeways  and  agriculture 
that  they  represent.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  the  ongoing 
research  and  preservation  projects,  using  these 
activities  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  them 
to  help  illustrate  the  park's  interpretive 
themes.  The  researchers  and  preservationists 
would  play  an  important  role  in  interfacing 
with  the  public  and  helping  interpret  the  work 
underway. 

Once  the  preservation  work  was  complete,  the 
physical  treatment  of  the  plantations'  land- 
scapes would  reflect  the  continuum  of  history 
up  to  about  1960.  This  would  result  in  few 
changes  to  the  current  configuration  of  planta- 
tion structures  or  general  appearance  of  the 
landscape.  (For  further  discussion  about  this 
date,  refer  to  the  "Cultural  Resources"  section 
in  the  "Affected  Environment"  chapter.)  By 
1960,  both  plantations  had  stopped  being 
traditional  family-run  operations  and 
plantation  property  was  being  sold  or  leased 
out  to  other  farmers,  the  operations  were 
mechanized,  and  the  sharecroppers  and  tenant 
farmers  had  left  to  pursue  work  elsewhere. 

Also  under  this  alternative,  the  park  would 
develop  expertise  in  the  preservation  methods 
for  Louisiana  plantation  structures.  The  park 


would  provide  the  community  with  access  to 
this  expertise,  potentially  through  onsite  work- 
shops and  other  methods. 

At  both  units,  after  the  park  is  open  and  visitor 
use  patterns  are  fairly  well  established,  a 
carrying  capacity  analysis  would  be  done  (see 
the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed"  chapter 
and  appendix  D). 

The  Alternative  3  maps  show  the  proposed 
management  areas  and  locations  and  types  of 
proposed  management  actions.  The  maps  show 
only  summarized  onsite  proposals  and  must  be 
read  with  the  text  for  a  full  understanding  of 
the  alternative. 


OAKLAND  PLANTATION  UNIT 
Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  The 

northern  corner  of  the  unit,  encompassing 
approximately  5  acres,  would  be  designated  a 
development  management  area.  The  area 
would  be  made  accessible  from  LA  494/1 19. 

An  access  road,  approximately  700  feet  long, 
would  be  developed  and  would  connect  to  a 
parking  area  behind  the  main  plantation  com- 
plex. The  parking  area  would  be  developed  for 
approximately  21  cars  and  two  recreational 
vehicles.  Parking  for  buses  would  be  offsite, 
with  a  bus  passenger  drop-off  area  provided  as 
part  of  the  parking  lot.  A  short  walkway  would 
be  developed  to  lead  visitors  from  the  parking 
area  to  a  visitor  contact  station  in  the  core 
plantation  management  area. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Most  of 
the  unit  would  be  designated  as  a  core 
plantation  management  area.  This  area  would 
have  the  most  intense  research  and  cultural 
landscape  preservation  treatment,  and  most  of 
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the  interpretive  and  educational  activities  and 
visitor  use  would  be  in  this  area. 

A  path  from  the  parking  area  would  guide 
visitors  to  the  main  house,  where  they  would 
find  visitor  orientation  services,  a  small 
cooperating  association  sales  outlet,  and 
restrooms  (in  the  north/newer  portion  of  the 
main  house).  This  temporary  visitor  contact 
facility  would  remain  in  place  until  phase  two 
could  be  implemented.  This  structure  would  be 
staffed  and  accessible  to  all  visitors.  The  older 
portion  of  the  house  would  be  presented 
primarily  as  an  exhibit  of  Creole  architecture 
and  bousillage  construction  (see  glossary). 

A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  that 
would  provide  visitors  access  through  the  site 
and  to  the  buildings  and  other  structures  or 
viewpoints  that  would  be  part  of  the  inter- 
pretive program.  An  interpretive  plan  would 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  best  pathway  route 
as  well  as  the  overall  interpretive  program. 

The  interpretation  of  the  park's  themes  would 
be  told  largely  through  research  efforts,  in- 
cluding archeology  and  the  ongoing  preser- 
vation of  structures  and  landscapes.  It  would 
be  part  of  the  researchers'  and  preservation- 
ists' responsibilities  to  interact  with  visitors 
and  answer  questions  and  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  work  and  findings.  Wayside 
exhibits,  temporary  waysides  at  work  sites, 
and  brochures  would  be  provided  to  help 
visitors  navigate  through  the  national  park  unit 
and  understand  ongoing  activities.  Where 
appropriate  in  the  core  plantation  area,  arti- 
facts and  selected  exposed  archeological  sites 
would  be  displayed  and  interpreted. 

Community  outreach  would  focus  primarily  on 
educational  programs  and  technical  assistance 
related  to  preservation  methods. 

Resource  management  programs  and  activities 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  both  the  park's 
interpretive  program  and  its  program  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  community. 
The  park  would  showcase  the  preservation 


process  and  provide  a  level  of  expertise  and 
knowledge  that  could  be  used  to  teach  others 
in  the  community. 

Research  would  have  a  high  priority  and 
would  focus  on  uncovering  the  archeological 
record  of  the  sites,  documenting  the  cultural 
landscapes,  and  ensuring  accurate  and 
sensitive  preservation  of  park  structures. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  made  accessible  to  visitors.  Facilities 
might  be  staffed  or  unstaffed.  The  interpretive 
activities  at  these  sites  might  include  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  and  interpretive  talks  and 
tours.  All  of  these  structures  may  include 
displays  of  park  artifacts. 

•  the  main  house  -  The  newer  (north)  por- 
tion of  the  main  house  would  be  adapted 
for  visitor  contact  and  a  cooperating 
association  sales  outlet.  The  older  portion 
of  the  house  would  be  presented  as  an 
exhibit  to  interpret  Creole  architecture.  It 
would  not  be  furnished  but  would  include 
exhibits.  The  house  would  be  staffed  to 
provide  visitor  services  and  resource 
protection. 

•  the  mule  barn  -  The  interior  of  the  mule 
barn  would  be  preserved  and  accessible  to 
visitors  as  an  unstaffed  exhibit  space. 

•  the  overseer's  house  -  The  interior  of  the 
overseer's  house  would  be  preserved  and 
made  accessible  to  visitors.  Some  limited 
storage  of  materials  might  be  possible  in 
the  overseer's  house. 

•  the  quarters  (one)  -  The  interior  of  one 
of  the  quarters  would  be  preserved  and 
made  accessible  to  visitors. 

•  the  Oakland  Plantation  store  -  The 

interior  of  the  plantation  store  would  be 
preserved  and  made  accessible  to  visitors. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  from  the  outside  with  no 
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visitor  access  to  the  interior.  Interpretive 
demonstrations  might  occur  at  these  sites. 

•  the  pigeonniers 

•  the  carpenter  shop 

•  the  other  quarters  building 

•  the  tractor  shed 

•  the  cotton  picker  shed 

•  the  wagon  shed  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  wagon) 

•  the  carriage  house  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  carriage) 

•  the  cook's  cabin 

•  the  gristmill 

•  other  outbuildings,  such  as  chicken  coops, 
fattening  pen,  sheds,  and  washhouse 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated/preserved  as  appropriate.  For 
example,  the  bottle  garden,  the  live  oak  allee, 
historic  travel  ways,  hedgerows,  etc.  would  be 
documented,  preserved,  and  interpreted  along 
with  other  significant  landscape  elements. 

The  southwest  field  at  Oakland  would  be 
leased  for  agriculture  to  retain  the  semblance 
of  the  agricultural  activities  that  once  occurred 
there. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  The  following  structures  and  uses  would 
be  in  this  area: 

•  the  doctor's  house  -  Park  offices  would 
be  in  the  doctor's  house  and  would 
provide  meeting  space  for  park  staff. 

•  the  doctor's  barn  -  This  structure  would 
be  used  for  park  storage. 

•  the  seed  house- The  park's  primary 
maintenance  functions  would  be  accom- 
modated onsite  through  the  limited 
adaptive  use  of  the  seed  house.  An  access 
road  to  the  seed  house  and  staff  parking 
would  be  developed  off  LA  494. 


Land  Protection.  The  park  would  work 
cooperatively  with  the  landowners  and  others 
to  minimize  any  potential  harmful  impacts  of 
use  and  development  of  the  nonfederal  portion 
(144  acres)  of  the  Oakland  Plantation  unit. 
Interim  measures  to  protect  resource  values 
would  be  pursued  as  necessary  through 
agreements  or  other  methods. 


Phase  Two 

Development  Management  Area.  In  phase 
two,  a  visitor  center  and  park  headquarters 
complex  would  be  constructed  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Oakland  Plantation,  including 
workspace  for  artifact  curation.  The  visitor 
center  would  provide  information  and  orienta- 
tion services,  a  cooperating  association  sales 
outlet,  restrooms  and  water  fountains,  and  an 
in-depth  interpretive  program  that  would  be 
important  to  help  provide  the  context  for 
understanding  onsite  preservation  and  research 
activities.  Visitor  center  interpretation  would 
be  presented  through  uniformed  park  ranger 
programs,  brochures,  exhibits,  and  film. 
Visitors  would  be  able  to  observe  curatorial 
activities  when  underway,  and  visitor  center 
exhibits  would  include  many  artifacts, 
including  house  furnishings.  This  complex 
would  include  parking  for  visitors  and  staff  as 
well  as  a  staging  area  for  a  park  shuttle. 

Park  Shuttle  Operation.  A  park  shuttle  bus 
service  would  operate  from  the  visitor  center 
at  Oakland  and  provide  alternative  transpor- 
tation for  visitors  going  to  Magnolia  Planta- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  shuttle  would  be  to 
help  reduce  parking  demand  at  the  Magnolia 
Plantation  unit  and  provide  visitors  with 
onboard  interpretive  service.  The  added  length 
of  time  visitors'  cars  would  remain  at  Oakland 
would  require  additional  parking  there. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  At  the 

main  house,  visitor  information  and  coopera- 
ting association  sales  activities  would  be 
relocated  to  the  new  visitor  center.  The 
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information  and  sales  space  in  the  main  house 
would  be  converted  to  exhibit  space. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  In  phase  two,  park  staff  would  be  relo- 
cated from  the  doctor's  house  to  the  new 
visitor  center  and  headquarters  complex.  The 
doctor's  house  would  be  converted  to  housing 
for  student  interns  and  seasonal  employees. 
The  seed  house  would  be  converted  from 
maintenance  use  to  a  group  meeting  and 
educational  space. 

Land  Protection.  A  land  protection  plan 
would  be  prepared  that  would  explore  whether 
additional  acquisition  or  other  protection 
strategies  would  be  needed  for  nonfederal 
lands  within  the  authorized  boundary  at 
Oakland  Plantation. 


MAGNOLIA  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  The  size  of 
the  development  management  area  at  the  Mag- 
nolia unit  would  be  a  small  percentage  of  the 
current  site  and  would  be  solely  for  providing 
visitor  parking  and  access.  The  objective  for 
parking  development  would  be  to  provide 
visitors  safe  access  while  limiting  the  amount 
of  modification  to  the  landscape  and  the  level 
of  noise  and  visual  intrusion.  Parking  for  about 
1 1  cars  and  two  recreational  vehicles  would  be 
provided.  Bus  parking  would  be  offsite 
through  a  lease  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
an  area  landowner.  A  passenger  dropoff  area 
would  be  developed  as  part  of  the  parking  area 
or  separately  near  the  plantation  store. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Most  of 
the  unit  would  be  designated  as  a  core 
plantation  management  area.  This  area  would 
have  the  most  intense  research  and  cultural 
landscape  preservation  treatment,  and  most  of 
the  interpretive  and  educational  activities  and 
visitor  use  would  be  in  this  area. 


A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  that 
would  provide  visitors  access  through  the  site 
and  to  the  buildings  and  other  structures  or 
viewpoints  that  would  be  part  of  the  inter- 
pretive program.  An  interpretive  plan  would 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  best  pathway  route 
as  well  as  the  overall  interpretive  program. 

Visitor  contact  services  would  be  provided  at 
two  sites  at  Magnolia  —  the  gin  barn  and  the 
plantation  store.  Both  structures  would  be 
staffed  and  visitors  would  have  access  to  site 
orientation  information  at  both.  Restrooms 
would  be  in  the  store. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  visitors  would  have  access  to  building 
interiors.  The  interpretive  media  at  these  sites 
might  include  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
interpretive  talks  and  tours.  Proposed  building 
uses  have  been  identified  for  each  structure. 
All  of  these  structures  might  include  displays 
of  park  artifacts. 

•  the  Magnolia  Plantation  store  —  The 

store  would  provide  visitor  information 
and  interpretive  services.  Plantation  store 
artifacts  would  be  displayed  and  interpre- 
tation provided  about  the  role  of  the  store 
as  the  social  and  economic  center  of  the 
plantation.  This  facility  would  include 
some  office  space.  Restrooms  and  water 
fountains  would  also  be  provided  here. 

•  the  blacksmith's  shop  -  This  structure's 
interior  would  be  preserved  and  might 
contain  exhibits  or  other  interpretive 
media. 

•  the  overseer's  house/slave  hospital  - 

This  structure  might  contain  exhibits  or 
other  interpretive  media  plus  some  limited 
storage  of  materials. 

•  the  slave/tenant  quarters  (two)  -  These 
structures'  interiors  would  be  preserved, 
and  certain  features,  such  as  flooring, 
would  be  restored.  Interpretation  of  life  at 
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the  quarters  would  include  the  slavery  and 
tenant  periods  of  occupation. 

•     the  gin  barn  -  The  barn  would  be  staffed, 
and  visitors  would  have  limited  access  to 
the  main  floor  where  park  information  and 
orientation  services  would  be  available. 
The  cotton  screw  press  would  be  inter- 
preted from  the  main  floor.  Wayside 
exhibits  or  other  suitable  media  would  be 
used  to  help  interpret  cotton  processing. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  from  the  outside  with  no 
visitor  access  to  the  interior. 


the  quarters  (six) 

the  pigeonnier 

the  corn  crib 

the  cotton  picker  shed 

the  carriage  house 


The  stable  would  be  adaptively  used  for  park 
maintenance  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated  or  preserved  as  appropriate. 

Land  Protection.  Park  staff  would  work 
cooperatively  with  landowners  and  others  to 
protect  the  historic  character  and  traditional 
land  uses  of  adjacent  properties. 


Phase  Two 

Park  Shuttle  Operation.  A  park  shuttle  bus 
service  would  operate  from  the  visitor  center 
at  Oakland  and  provide  alternative  transporta- 
tion for  visitors  going  to  Magnolia  Plantation. 
The  purpose  of  the  shuttle  would  be  to  help 
reduce  parking  demand  at  the  Magnolia 
Plantation  unit  and  provide  visitors  with 
onboard  interpretive  service.  It  would  drop  off 
and  pick  up  passengers  near  the  Magnolia 
Plantation  store  in  the  development 
management  area. 


Land  Protection.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
alternative,  the  boundary  of  Magnolia  would 
be  adequate  for  implementation.  The  park  staff 
would  continue  to  work  cooperatively  with 
landowners  and  other  to  protect  the  historic 
character  and  traditional  land  uses  of  adjacent 
properties. 


OFFSITE  ACTIONS 

Phase  One 

Curatorial  Facility.  The  park  would  continue 
to  lease  curatorial  and  storage  space  in  the 
Natchitoches  area.  This  would  be  a  different 
facility  from  the  one  currently  being  leased. 
The  current  facility  does  not  meet  minimum 
NPS  museum  standards.  The  bulk  of  archeo- 
logical  artifacts  is  being  and  would  continue  to 
be  stored  at  the  NPS  Southeast  Archeology 
Center  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Phase  Two 

Curatorial  Facility.  Curatorial  storage  and 
workspace  would  continue  to  be  leased  in  the 
Natchitoches  area.  The  additional  curatorial 
workspace  at  the  new  visitor  center  and 
headquarters  complex  at  Oakland  would 
supplement  this  space. 

Maintenance  Facility.  The  goal  would  be  to 
construct  a  new  maintenance  facility  that 
would  provide  an  economy  of  storage  and 
workshop  space  that  would  be  midway 
between  the  national  park  units. 

A  Note  about  Location  of  Offsite  Facilities. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  evaluates 
property  for  acquisition  for  offsite  park 
activities  (outside  the  boundary  authorized  by 
Congress),  a  variety  of  concerns  and  criteria 
must  be  considered  before  the  National  Park 
Service  could  take  possession.  Many  of  these 
considerations  also  apply  even  if  the  Park 
Service  leases  a  property.  Some  of  the  more 
critical  considerations  include  (1)  safe  and 
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legal  access  to  the  site;  (2)  adequate  size  to 
accommodate  site  activities;  (3)  absence  of 
hazardous  materials;  (4)  location  outside  of  the 
100-year  floodplain;  (5)  minimal  potential 
impact  on  sensitive  natural  and  cultural 
resources;  and  (6)  cost-effective  development 
and  occupation  conditions.  This  last  item 
depends  on  the  resource  and  the  types  of  use 
being  considered.  Concerns  include  condition 
of  existing  infrastructure;  cost  of  utilities;  and 
construction  limitations,  such  as  soil  and 
drainage  conditions. 


the  heritage  area  staff  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  quality  pool  of  volunteers  to 
assist  in  park  and  heritage  area  activities. 


STAFFING 

All  staffing  costs  use  the  fiscal  year  2000  pay 
scale. 

Total  Staffing  Estimate  for  Phase  One  and 
Two  Implementation: 


PARTNERSHIPS 

The  park  staff  would  develop  partnerships 
with  organizations  that  might  support  and 
benefit  from  the  research  and  preservation 
work  taking  place  onsite.  In  particular, 
educational  seminars  and  technical  assistance 
in  historic  preservation  methods  would  be  a 
priority.  Also,  the  park  staff  would  work  with 


28.25  FTEs  at  $847,000  -  $899,000 

9.75  FTEs  at  $301,000  -  $321.000 

38  FTEs  at  $1,148,000  -  $1,220,000 


IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

As  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  following 
are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison. 
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Table  4.  Implementation  Costs  -  Alternative  3 

The  following  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Phase  1 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$5,448,000  -  $5,623,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$3,695,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,399,000 -$1,45 1,000 

Phase  1  Subtotal 

$9,143,000 -$9,318,000 

$1,399,000-51,451.000 

Phase  2 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$7,473,000  -  $8,528,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$3,253,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$762,000  -  $780,000* 

Phase  2  Subtotal 

$10,726,000 -$11,781,000 

$762,000  -  $780,000 

Studies  Needed  for  Phase  1  and  2 

$2,008,000 

Phases  1  &  2  Subtotal 

$21,877,000  --  $23,107,000 

$2,161,000  --  $2,231,000 

Current  Staffing  and  Operational 
Funds 

$667,000 

Additional  Staffing  and 
Operational  Funds  Needed  to 
Implement  Alternative  3** 

$1,494,000  -  $1,564,000 

Current  Funding  Available  to 
Open  Park 

$7,282,000 

Additional  Development  Funds 
Needed  to  Implement 
Alternative  3** 

$14,595,000  -  $15,825,000 

*  These  annual  costs  include  estimated  costs  to  operate  a  park  shuttle  system. 

*  *  These  are  the  estimated  costs  to  implement  this  alternative  that  are  over  and  above  funds  that  have 
already  been  appropriated. 

The  table  below  shows  some  major  development  and  preservation  cost  items  for  this  alternative. 


Park  visitor  center  and  headquarters 

$5,551,000 

Maintenance  facility 

$1,371,000 

Park  shuttle  system 

$330,000  -  $360,000 

Oakland  main  house 

$1,382,000 
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CONCEPT 

The  landscapes  of  Magnolia  and  Oakland 
Plantations  have  retained  a  sense  of  place  —  a 
feeling  of  the  past  and  a  way  of  life  that  is  no 
longer.  This  sense  of  place  conveys  a  powerful 
story.  In  this  alternative,  the  emphasis  of  man- 
agement would  be  to  allow  visitors  the  chance 
to  discover  and  quietly  explore  the  plantation 
sites.  The  physical  treatment  (generally)  of  the 
landscapes,  including  structures,  would  reflect 
the  appearance  of  the  plantations  when  they 
were  still  fully  operational  family-run  planta- 
tions (circa  1948).  This  would  involve  the 
removal  of  post- 1948  structures  and  the  reloca- 
tion and  alteration  of  other  buildings  and  land- 
scape features.  (For  further  discussion  about  this 
date,  refer  to  the  "Cultural  Resources"  section  in 
the  "Affected  Environment."  Onsite  develop- 
ment and  activities  would  be  limited  and 
unobtrusive. 

Stories  about  the  lives,  lifestyles,  and  per- 
spectives of  people  that  lived  and  worked  at  the 
plantations  would  be  based  on  research  and 
documentation.  They  would  come  alive  primar- 
ily through  the  preservation  of  the  rustic  charac- 
ter of  the  plantations  and  the  use  of  low-key 
interpretive  media  such  as  brochures,  audio- 
taped  tours,  and  wayside  exhibits.  Interpreter- 
led  programs  would  encourage  visitors  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  past  lifeways  and 
traditions. 

To  maintain  the  park's  sense  of  place  and 
support  the  concept  of  limited  development,  a 
long-term  goal  would  be  to  work  in  partnership 
with  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  and 
others  to  develop  a  shuttle  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  objective  would  be  for  that  system  to 
provide  a  quality  service  for  heritage  tourists 
visiting  the  cultural  sites  of  the  Natchitoches 
and  Cane  River  areas. 

Park  managers  and  staff  would  play  a  substan- 
tial role  in  working  with  heritage  area  partners, 


primarily  through  cooperative  agreements  that 
would  aid  in  conserving  cultural  traditions  and 
landscapes  and  in  developing  educational 
programs.  The  Alternative  4  maps  show  the 
proposed  management  area  schemes  and 
locations  and  types  of  proposed  management 
actions.  The  maps  show  only  summarized  onsite 
proposals  and  must  be  read  with  the  text  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  alternative. 

At  both  units,  after  the  park  is  open  and  visitor 
use  patterns  are  fairly  well  established,  a 
carrying  capacity  analysis  would  be  done  (see 
the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed"  chapter 
and  appendix  D). 


OAKLAND  PLANTATION  UNIT 
Phase  1 

Development  Management  Area.  The 

development  management  area  would  be  limited 
to  a  small  area  for  visitor  parking  near  the 
doctor's  house  —  enough  space  for  about  15  cars 
and  two  recreational  vehicles.  Bus  parking 
would  be  accommodated  offsite,  with  a  bus 
passenger  dropoff  provided  near  the  plantation 
store. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Under 
this  alternative,  the  core  plantation  management 
area  would  encompass  almost  all  of  the  site.  The 
landscape  would  remain  very  much  as  it  is 
today,  with  few  visual  intrusions  of  modern 
equipment  or  structures.  This  area  would  have 
the  most  intense  research  and  cultural  landscape 
preservation  treatment,  and  most  of  the  inter- 
pretive and  educational  activities  and  visitor  use 
would  be  in  this  area. 

The  visitor  contact  facility  would  be  provided 
through  the  extensive  adaptive  use  of  the 
Oakland  Plantation  store.  This  facility  would  be 
staffed  and  would  provide  basic  services  such  as 
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site  orientation  and  interpretive  media,  a  small 
cooperating  association  sales  outlet,  restrooms, 
and  water  fountains.  Although  a  more  compre- 
hensive visitor  center  that  would  include  a 
greater  range  of  visitor  services  is  envisioned  in 
the  long  term  (see  the  "Offsite  Actions"  discus- 
sion), there  is  the  possibility  that  this  basic 
onsite  facility  would  remain  the  primary  point  of 
contact  for  visitors  for  several  years.  Although 
the  goal  is  for  the  park  to  be  open  seven  days  a 
week,  initial  park  hours  might  be  less  than  that, 
and  visitor  access  might  be  managed  by  a 
reservation  system. 

A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  to  pro- 
vide visitors  access  through  the  site  and  to  the 
buildings  and  other  structures  or  viewpoints  that 
would  be  part  of  the  interpretive  program.  An 
interpretive  plan  would  be  necessary  to  identify 
the  best  pathway  route  as  well  as  the  overall 
interpretive  program.  Interpretive  media  (such 
as  wayside  exhibits,  tape  tours,  and  brochures) 
would  be  used  to  facilitate  visitor  exploration  of 
the  sites  and  ensure  solitude  and  an  atmosphere 
for  contemplation  and  discovery.  Onsite  ranger- 
led  interpretive  programs  would  be  provided  on 
a  limited  basis. 

The  focus  of  interpretation  would  be  on  the 
dynamics  of  plantation  community  life,  and  the 
park's  relationship  to  Creole  culture  and  historic 
sites  within  the  heritage  area. 

The  cultural  resource  management  emphasis 
would  be  on  preserving  plantation  landscapes 
and  structures  as  they  appeared  around  1948. 
Structures  built  after  1948  would  be  removed. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved, 
and  visitors  would  have  access  to  building 
interiors.  The  interpretive  methods  at  these  sites 
might  include  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
interpretive  talks  and  tours.  All  buildings  may 
include  exhibits  of  park  artifacts. 

•     the  main  house  -  The  intent  would  be  to 
return  many  of  the  historic  furnishings  to 
the  house  and  also  provide  new  exhibits.  At 
least  one  interpreter  would  be  at  the  house 


to  provide  interpretive  services  and  resource 
protection.  Some  storage  space  would  be 
provided  onsite. 

•  the  mule  barn  -  The  mule  barn  would  be 
preserved  and  provide  for  visitor  access  and 
interpretive  exhibits. 

•  the  overseer's  house  -  This  structure 
would  be  preserved  and  provide  for  visitor 
access  and  interpretive  exhibits  and  possibly 
some  limited  storage  of  materials. 

•  a  quarters  structure  -  One  of  the  two 

structures  would  be  preserved  to  allow  for 
visitor  access  and  interpretive  exhibits. 

■      the  Oakland  Plantation  Store  —  Visitors 
would  obtain  their  initial  orientation  at  the 
plantation  store,  which  would  be  extensively 
adapted  to  provide  visitor  services  and 
information.  Plantation  store  artifacts  would 
be  displayed  and  interpretation  provided 
about  the  role  of  the  store  as  the  social  and 
economic  center  of  the  plantation.  This 
facility  would  be  staffed.  Restrooms  and 
water  fountains  would  also  be  provided 
here. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  from  the  outside  with  no  visitor 
access  to  the  interior.  Interpretive  demonstra- 
tions might  occur  at  these  sites. 

•  the  pigeonniers 

•  the  carpenter  shop 

•  the  wagon  shed  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  wagon) 

•  the  carriage  house  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  carriage) 

•  the  cook's  cabin  (The  cook's  cabin  would 
be  relocated  to  its  original  site  if  there  is 
enough  documentation  to  determine  that 
location.) 

•  a  quarters  structure 

•  the  gristmill 

•  other  outbuildings,  such  as  chicken  coops, 
fattening  pen,  sheds,  and  washhouse 
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The  following  structures  (circa  1950s)  would  be 
removed  following  full  documentation: 

•  the  cotton  picker  shed 

•  the  tractor  shed 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated/preserved  as  appropriate.  For 
example,  the  bottle  garden,  the  live  oak  allee, 
historic  travel  ways,  hedgerows,  etc.  would  be 
documented,  preserved,  and  interpreted  along 
with  other  significant  landscape  elements. 

A  portion  of  the  southwest  field  at  Oakland 
would  be  leased  for  agriculture;  the  remainder 
of  that  field  would  be  used  for  demonstration 
crops. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  The  following  structures  and  uses  would 
be  in  this  area: 

•  the  doctor's  house  -  This  structure  would 
provide  office  and  meeting  space  for  park 
staff. 


Phase  Two 

Development  Management  Area.  The  goal 
would  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  visitor  parking 
when  a  regional  shuttle  service  (explained  later 
in  the  "Offsite  Actions"  section)  between  the 
joint  visitor  center  and  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area,  which  includes  the  national  park 
units,  is  fully  operational. 

A  boat  dock  would  be  constructed  to  provide 
visitors  the  option  of  accessing  Oakland  by  way 
of  Cane  River. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Activities 
described  in  phase  one  would  continue. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 

Area.  The  following  structures  and  uses  would 
be  in  this  area: 

•     the  doctor's  house  -  This  structure  would 
no  longer  serve  as  park  offices  (see  "Offsite 
Actions"),  but  would  remain  an  important 
resource  for  park  staff  to  use  for  onsite 
office  and  meeting  space  and  storage. 


•  the  doctor's  barn  -  This  structure  would 
be  used  for  park  storage. 

•  the  seed  house  -  The  park's  primary  main- 
tenance functions  would  be  accommodated 
onsite  through  the  adaptive  use  of  the  seed 
house.  An  access  road  to  the  seed  house  and 
staff  parking  would  be  developed  off  LA 
494. 

Land  Protection.  The  park  would  work 
cooperatively  with  the  landowners  and  others  to 
minimize  any  potential  harmful  impacts  of  use 
and  development  of  the  nonfederal  portion  of 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit.  Interim  measures  to 
protect  resource  values  would  be  pursued  as 
necessary  through  agreements  or  other  methods. 


•      the  seed  house  -  This  structure  would  be 
used  for  immediate  onsite  maintenance  stor- 
age and  workspace.  Most  major  mainte- 
nance operations  would  be  relocated  offsite. 

Land  Protection.  The  goal  would  be  to  acquire 
the  remaining  acreage  (144  acres)  within  the 
national  park  unit's  authorized  boundary.  (Refer 
to  the  Oakland  Plantation  and  Surrounding 
Features  map.)  The  purpose  of  this  acquisition 
would  be  to  protect  plantation  resources. 
Resource  protection  is  needed  for  those 
plantation  resources  underrepresented  or  not 
present  on  the  property  currently  under  NPS 
ownership,  including  the  black  cemetery 
(probably  post-Civil  War  era),  the  bayou 
wetlands,  and  some  cultural  landscape  features. 
The  lands  would  be  managed  primarily  through 
grazing  leases  or  similar  arrangements. 
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MAGNOLIA  PLANTATION  UNIT 
Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  As  at 

Oakland,  the  only  development  would  be  for 
parking.  Initially,  visitation  at  Magnolia  would 
be  managed  by  a  reservation  system  until  the 
shuttle  system  (under  phase  two)  was  opera- 
tional. This  parking  area,  which  would  be  near 
the  plantation  store,  directly  off  LA  494,  would 
accommodate  about  10  cars  and  two  recrea- 
tional vehicles  along  the  western  edge  of  the  site 
and  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the 
plantation  store.  The  size  of  the  parking  area 
would  be  reduced  once  the  shuttle  is  operating. 
From  the  parking  area,  a  walkway  would  be 
developed  to  the  plantation  store.  Bus  parking 
would  be  offsite,  through  a  lease  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  an  area  landowner.  A  bus 
staging  area  for  passenger  pickup  and  dropoff 
would  be  developed  near  the  plantation  store. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  All  but 

the  parking  and  passenger  shuttle  staging  area 
would  be  in  the  core  plantation  management 
area.  Visitors  would  obtain  their  initial  orienta- 
tion to  the  Magnolia  unit  at  the  plantation  store, 
which  would  be  staffed  and  provide  basic  safety 
and  site  orientation  information  and  interpretive 
media,  as  well  as  restrooms  and  water  fountains. 
Some  office  space  would  be  provided  here. 

A  pathway  system  would  be  developed  that 
would  provide  visitors  access  through  the  site 
and  to  the  buildings  and  other  structures  or 
viewpoints  that  would  be  part  of  the  interpretive 
program.  An  interpretive  plan  would  be 
necessary  to  identify  the  best  pathway  route  as 
well  as  the  overall  interpretive  program. 

Interpretive  media  (such  as  wayside  exhibits, 
tape  tours,  and  brochures)  would  be  used  to 
facilitate  visitor  exploration  of  the  sites  and  to 
ensure  solitude  and  an  atmosphere  for 
contemplation  and  discovery.  Onsite  ranger-led 
interpretive  programs  would  be  provided  on  a 
limited  basis. 


The  focus  of  interpretation  would  be  on  the 
dynamics  of  plantation  community  life,  and  the 
park's  relationship  to  the  cultures  and  historic 
sites  within  the  heritage  area. 

The  process  needed  to  get  the  site's  resources 
rehabilitated  and  ready  for  use  would  occur 
gradually,  as  funds  were  available.  Much  of  the 
initial  construction  funding  has  allowed 
substantial  strides  in  stabilizing  structures  for 
future  rehabilitation  and  exhibit  preparation. 
The  interpretive  program  at  these  sites  might 
include  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  inter- 
pretive talks  and  tours.  The  structures  below 
would  be  open  to  visitors  and  adaptively  used  to 
accommodate  interpretive  media.  All  structures 
might  include  displays  of  park  artifacts. 

■      the  Magnolia  Plantation  Store  —  Visitors 
would  obtain  their  initial  orientation  at  the 
plantation  store,  which  would  be  adapted  to 
provide  visitor  information  and  interpretive 
services.  Plantation  store  artifacts  would  be 
displayed  and  interpretation  provided  about 
the  role  of  the  store  as  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic center  of  the  plantation.  This  facility 
would  be  staffed  and  some  office  space 
would  be  provided.  Restrooms  and  water 
fountains  would  also  be  provided  here. 

•  the  blacksmith's  shop  —  This  structure's 
interior  would  be  preserved  and  might 
contain  exhibits  or  other  interpretive  media. 

•  the  overseer's  house/slave  hospital  —  This 
structure  might  contain  exhibits  and  some 
limited  storage  of  materials. 

•  the  slave/tenant  quarters  (two)  —  These 
structures'  interiors  would  be  preserved,  and 
certain  features,  such  as  flooring,  would  be 
restored.  They  would  be  accessible  to 
visitors.  Interpretation  of  life  at  the  quarters 
would  include  the  slavery  and  tenant  periods 
of  occupation. 
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•  the  gin  barn  —  The  significant  resources  in 
the  gin  barn  —  the  two  cotton  gins  and  the 
cotton  press  —  would  be  the  focus  of 
interpretation.  Wayside  exhibits  or  other 
suitable  media  would  be  used  to  help 
interpret  cotton  processing.  Limited  and 
controlled  access  might  be  provided  for 
visitors  to  see  the  cotton  screw  press  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  from  the  outside  with  no  visitor 
access  to  the  interior: 

•  the  quarters  (six) 

•  the  pigeonnier 

•  the  corn  crib 

•  the  carriage  house 

The  cotton  picker  shed  would  be  removed  from 
the  site  following  full  documentation. 

The  stable  would  be  adaptively  used  for  park 
maintenance  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated  or  preserved  as  appropriate. 

Land  Protection.  Park  staff  would  work 
cooperatively  with  landowners  and  others  to 
protect  the  historic  character  and  traditional  land 
uses  of  adjacent  properties. 


Phase  Two 

General.  Due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  Magno- 
lia Plantation  unit  and  the  sensitivity  of  its 
cultural  landscape,  the  option  of  requiring  the 
use  of  a  reservation  system  as  a  long-term 
visitor  management  strategy  would  be  a 
reasonable  management  option  in  the  future. 
The  decision  to  take  this  approach  would 
depend  on  whether  the  shuttle  system  is  a 
success  and  whether  visitation  levels  and 
parking  demands  threaten  to  undermine  the 
integrity  of  the  site's  landscape. 


Development  Management  Area.  The  visitor 
parking  area  would  be  reduced  when  the  shuttle 
(see  "Offsite  Actions"  section  below)  is  fully 
operational. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  Activities  described  in  phase  one  would 
continue. 

Land  Protection.  Preliminary  research  indi- 
cates that  important  plantation  resources  are 
outside  the  current  19-acre  boundary.  To 
determine  whether  resources  that  are  important 
to  the  purposes  of  the  park  are  at  risk,  a 
boundary  study  is  recommended. 

Another  boundary  concern  is  the  small  size  of 
the  national  park  unit  and  the  complications  of 
providing  for  park  visitation  and  management 
without  significantly  diminishing  the  integrity  of 
the  site's  qualities.  Depending  on  how  well 
visitation  can  be  managed  and  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  a  shuttle  system,  a  boundary  adjustment 
might  be  needed  to  develop  facilities  away  from 
sensitive  resources. 


OFFSITE  ACTIONS 

Phase  One 

Curatorial  Facility.  The  park's  official 
collection  of  historic  artifacts,  including  the 
furnishings  from  the  main  house  at  Oakland, 
would  be  stored  and  curated  offsite  at  a  leased 
facility.  This  would  be  a  different  facility  from 
the  one  currently  being  leased.  The  current 
facility  does  not  meet  minimum  NPS  museum 
standards.  The  bulk  of  archeological  artifacts  is 
being  and  would  continue  to  be  stored  at  the 
NPS'  Southeast  Archeology  Center  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Phase  Two 

Joint  Visitor  Center/Staff  Headquarters.  The 

park  managers  and  staff  would  work  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
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Commission  and  potentially  others  to  develop 
(lease  or  build)  a  joint  visitor  center  and  park/ 
heritage  area  headquarters  in  the  Natchitoches/ 
Cane  River  area,  outside  of  the  downtown 
historic  district.  The  center  would  serve  as  a 
regional  facility  that  would  provide  visitors  an 
orientation  to  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park,  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area,  and  the  Natchitoches  National  Historic 
District.  (Potential  participating  groups  include 
the  park,  heritage  area,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Tourist  Commission,  Kisatchie 
National  Forest,  Louisiana  State  Museum,  and 
state  historic  site  staff.)  The  headquarters  would 
provide  offices  for  most  of  the  park  and  heritage 
area  staff.  Some  office  space  would  remain  at 
each  national  park  unit  to  accommodate  staff 
who  are  required  to  be  onsite. 

The  joint  visitor  center  would  be  an  important 
facility  not  only  for  orienting  the  public  to  the 
area's  resources,  but  also  in  providing  a  variety 
of  interpretive  and  educational  opportunities. 
Through  a  diversity  of  media  and  personal 
services,  visitors  would  gain  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  and  understanding  about  the  park's 
history  and  relationship  to  the  broader  Cane 
River  heritage  area  themes  and  topics.  And  in 
partnership  with  local  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, additional  programs,  seminars,  and  events 
could  be  developed  in  the  community  offering 
the  public  further  opportunities  to  learn  about 
and  discuss  topics  on  local  culture  and  heritage. 

Regional  Shuttle  Operation.  A  regional  shuttle 
bus  service  would  operate  from  the  joint 
regional  visitor  center  and  provide  alternative 
transportation  for  visitors  going  to  the  heritage 
area,  which  includes  the  park,  as  well  as  the 
historic  district.  The  shuttle  would  help  reduce 
tourist-related  traffic  and  parking  demand  in 
those  areas  and  provide  visitors  with  an 
additional  interpretive  service. 

Curatorial  Facility.  Park  managers  would 
pursue  the  possibility  of  developing  a  joint 
curatorial  center  in  partnership  with  an  agency 
or  organization  in  the  Natchitoches  area.  Such  a 
facility  could  possibly  be  developed  as  part  of 


the  joint  visitor  center  complex.  The  facility 
would  need  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities, curatorial  services,  and  storage  of 
objects  and  archival  documents  that  are  not  on 
exhibit  in  the  park  or  elsewhere.  (As  in  phase 
one,  most  of  the  archeological  artifacts  would  be 
stored  at  the  NPS  archeological  center  in 
Florida.)  Even  with  these  offsite  storage 
facilities,  park  staff  would  continue  to  have  on- 
site  museum  management  responsibilities. 

Maintenance  Facility.  In  the  long  term,  the 
maintenance  operations  for  the  two  sites  would 
likely  need  to  be  consolidated  at  an  offsite 
location  near  both  units  for  more  efficient  use  of 
staff  and  resources.  This  site  would  potentially 
be  obtained  as  part  of  the  authorized  10  acres. 

A  Note  about  Location  of  Offsite  Facilities. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  evaluates 
property  for  acquisition  for  offsite  park 
activities  (outside  the  boundary  authorized  by 
Congress),  a  variety  of  concerns  and  criteria 
must  be  considered  before  the  National  Park 
Service  could  take  possession.  Many  of  these 
considerations  also  apply  even  if  the  Park 
Service  leases  a  property.  Some  of  the  more 
critical  considerations  include  (1)  safe  and  legal 
access  to  the  site;  (2)  adequate  size  to  accom- 
modate site  activities;  (3)  absence  of  hazardous 
materials;  (4)  location  outside  of  the  100-year 
floodplain;  (5)  minimal  potential  impact  on 
sensitive  natural  and  cultural  resources;  and  (6) 
cost-effective  development  and  occupation 
conditions.  This  last  item  depends  on  the 
resource  and  the  types  of  use  being  considered. 
Concerns  include  condition  of  existing  infra- 
structure; cost  of  utilities;  and  construction 
limitations,  such  as  soil  and  drainage  conditions. 


PARTNERSHIPS 

Diverse  partnership  arrangements  would  be 
developed  with  local  agencies  and  organizations 
to  accomplish  educational  and  preservation  out- 
reach goals,  including  technical  assistance.  A 
volunteer  program  would  be  developed  in 
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partnership  to  provide  a  qualified  pool  of  Total  Staffing  Estimate  for  Phase  One  and  Two 

volunteers.  Implementation: 

Park  managers  and  staff  would  work  25.25  FTEs  at  $778,000  -  $857,000 

cooperatively  with  the  heritage  area  staff  and  7.75  FTEs  at  $195,000  -  $216,000 

the  private  sector  to  develop  the  shuttle  service.  33FTEs  at  $973,000  -  $1,073,000 


STAFFING  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

All  staffing  costs  use  the  fiscal  year  2000  pay  As  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  following 

scale.  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purposes  of 

comparison. 
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Table  5.  Implementation  Costs  -  Alternative  4 

The  following  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Phase  1 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$5,919,000 -$6,098,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$5,064,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,303,000 -$1,382,000 

Phase  1  Subtotal 

$10,983,000 -$11,162,000 

$1,303,000 -$1,382,000 

Phase  2 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$9,939,000 -$10,821,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$2,925,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,022,000 -$1,040,000* 

Phase  2  Subtotal 

$12,864,000 -$13,746,000 

$1,022,000 -$1,040,000 

Studies  Needed  for  Phase  1  and  2 

$1,978,000 

Phases  1  &  2  Subtotal 

$25,825,000  -  $26,886,000 

$2,325,000  -  $2,422,000 

Current  Staffing  and  Operational 
Funds 

$667,000 

Additional  Staffing  and 
Operational  Funds  Needed  to 
Implement  Alternative  4** 

$1,658,000  -  $1,755,000 

Current  Funding  Available  to 
Open  Park 

$7,282,000 

Additional  Development  Funds 
Needed  to  Implement 
Alternative  4** 

$18,543,000  -  $19,604,000 

*These  annual  costs  include  estimated  costs  to  operate  a  regional  shuttle  system. 

**  These  are  the  estimated  costs  to  implement  this  alternative  that  are  over  and  above  funds  that  have 

already  been  appropriated. 

The  table  below  shows  some  major  development  and  preservation  cost  items  for  this  alternative. 


Joint  regional  visitor  center 

$6,843,  000 

Maintenance  facility 

$1,384,000 

Regional  shuttle  system 

$1,237,000 -$1,350,000 

Oakland  main  house 

$1,382,000 
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CONCEPT 

The  integrity  of  the  plantations'  cultural 
landscapes  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  bring  these 
sites  to  life  as  working  plantations.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  a  working  plantation,  the  park 
would  focus  interpretation  on  the  long  history 
of  the  plantations  and  the  major  social  and 
economic  stories  of  Louisiana  plantation 
lifeways  and  agriculture  that  they  represent. 
The  compelling  personal  stories  of  the  people 
who  worked  the  land  would  be  told  and  would 
be  based  on  research  and  documentation. 

Under  this  concept  the  National  Park  Service 
would  invest  substantially  in  interpretive  and 
educational  programming  and  personal  ser- 
vices, including  educational  outreach  pro- 
grams with  the  community's  school  system. 
Park  visitors  would  experience  a  very  active 
site  that  would  likely  include  interpretive 
ranger  talks  and  demonstrations  of  traditional 
crafts,  agricultural  methods,  and  lifeways. 
Some  farm  animals  and  equipment  would  be 
housed  onsite  and  might  be  used  for 
demonstrations. 

The  physical  treatment  of  the  plantations' 
cultural  landscape  would  reflect  the  continuum 
of  history  up  to  about  1960,  when  both  sites 
were  no  longer  family-run  plantation  opera- 
tions. This  would  result  in  few  changes  to  the 
current  configuration  of  plantation  structures 
or  general  appearance  of  the  landscape.  For 
further  discussion  about  this  date,  refer  to  the 
"Affected  Environment,  Cultural  Resources" 
section.  The  Alternative  5  maps  show  the 
proposed  management  area  schemes  and 
locations  and  types  of  proposed  management 
actions.  The  maps  show  only  summarized 
onsite  proposals  and  must  be  read  with  the  text 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  alternative. 

At  both  units,  after  the  park  is  open  and  visitor 
use  patterns  are  fairly  well  established,  a 


carrying  capacity  analysis  would  be  done  (see 
the  "Future  Plans  and  Studies  Needed"  chapter 
and  appendix  D). 


OAKLAND  PLANTATION  UNIT 

Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  This 
management  area  would  encompass  the 
northern  corner  of  the  unit.  Access  would  be 
provided  via  an  entry  road  (about  375  linear 
feet)  off  of  LA  494/1 1 9.  A  moderate  parking 
lot  for  about  30  cars  and  six  RVs/buses  (0.5 
acres)  would  be  provided  north  of  the  main 
plantation  complex.  A  covered  entrance 
pavilion  adjacent  to  the  parking  lot  would 
provide  general  information,  restrooms,  and 
shelter,  and  would  be  a  staging  area  for  large 
groups.  Picnic  sites  would  also  be  provided. 

To  accommodate  the  most  critical  mainte- 
nance needs,  a  temporary  building  would  be 
built  in  the  development  management  area, 
ideally  in  a  location  that  would  allow  for 
transition  from  the  temporary  facility  to  a  new 
permanent  facility  (to  be  constructed  under 
phase  two). 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Visitors 
would  enter  the  core  area  from  the  parking  lot 
via  a  pathway  that  would  pass  by  the  cook's 
cabin.  This  structure  would  be  rehabilitated  to 
provide  a  brief  stopping  point  for  visitors  who 
are  not  traveling  in  large  groups  to  get 
information  and  orientation. 

An  extensive  paved  trail  system  designed  for 
frequent  and  occasionally  heavy  pedestrian 
traffic  would  be  developed  that  would  access 
all  plantation  structures.  An  interpretive  plan 
would  be  necessary  to  identify  the  best 
pathway  route  as  well  as  the  overall 
interpretive  program. 
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Alternative  5 


An  important  aspect  of  resource  management 
in  the  core  area  would  be  the  preservation  and 
use  of  historic  structures  and  landscapes  to 
enhance  visitor  understanding  of  a  working 
plantation.  Management  would  allow  for 
compatible  uses  of  resources  such  as  ranger- 
led  programs  and  demonstrations  inside 
plantation  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  such 
as  crop  planting  and  harvesting,  as  well  as  the 
processing  of  crops  such  as  cotton.  Animals 
used  as  part  of  these  activities  would  be 
housed  onsite. 

The  process  needed  to  get  the  site's  resources 
rehabilitated  and  ready  for  use  would  occur 
gradually,  as  funds  were  available.  Much  of 
the  initial  construction  funding  has  allowed 
substantial  strides  in  stabilizing  structures  and 
beginning  the  preservation  process.  The 
following  structures  would  be  preserved  and 
made  accessible  for  interpretation  of  planta- 
tion lifeways  and  operations.  The  interpretive 
program  at  these  sites  might  include  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  and  interpretive  talks  and 
tours.  All  structures  may  include  displays  of 
park  artifacts. 

•  the  main  house  —  The  intent  would  be  to 
return  many  of  the  historic  furnishings  to 
the  house  and  also  provide  new  exhibits. 
Park  interpreters  would  provide  resource 
protection  and  interpretive  tours  and 
programs.  Some  staff  office  and  storage 
space  would  be  provided  onsite. 

•  the  mule  barn  —  The  interior  of  the  mule 
barn  would  be  preserved  and  rehabilitated 
for  possible  use  to  house  mules  and 
horses.  Visitors  would  be  able  to  walk 
through  the  structure.  A  fenced  pasture 
area  for  the  livestock  would  be  located 
onsite. 

•  the  overseer's  house  —  The  structure 
would  be  preserved  and  adapted  for  visitor 
access  and  interpretive  exhibits  and  activi- 
ties; some  limited  storage  of  materials 
might  also  be  possible. 


•  a  quarters  structure  —  One  of  the  two 

structures  would  contain  exhibits  and  be 
accessible. 

•  the  Oakland  Plantation  Store  —  This 
would  be  the  site  of  a  cooperating  associ- 
ation sales  outlet  for  books,  postcards,  and 
similar  materials.  Plantation  store  artifacts 
would  be  displayed  and  interpretation 
provided  about  the  role  of  the  store  as  the 
social  and  economic  center  of  the 
plantation. 

•  the  carpenter  shop  —  This  structure 
would  be  adaptively  used  to  allow  for 
visitor  use,  interpretive  exhibits,  etc. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  serve  as  exhibits  that  would  be  interpreted 
from  the  outside  with  no  visitor  access  to  the 
interior.  Interpretive  demonstrations  might 
occur  at  these  sites: 

•  the  wagon  shed  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  wagon) 

•  the  carriage  house  (potential  site  for  the 
display  of  a  carriage) 

•  the  pigeonniers  —  one  of  the  two 
pigeonniers  might  be  used  to  house  and 
raise  pigeons;  wayside  exhibits  would 
interpret  this  activity 

•  the  gristmill 

•  the  cotton  picker  shed 

•  the  tractor  shed 

•  other  outbuildings,  such  as  chicken  coops, 
fattening  pen,  sheds,  and  washhouse.  (One 
or  more  of  the  small  outbuildings  behind 
the  main  house  might  be  adapted  to  house 
small  animals,  such  as  chickens.) 

In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated/preserved  as  appropriate.  For 
example,  the  bottle  garden,  the  live  oak  allee, 
historic  travel  ways,  hedgerows,  etc.  would  be 
documented,  preserved,  and  interpreted  along 
with  other  significant  landscape  elements. 
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A  portion  of  the  southwest  field  at  Oakland 
would  be  leased  for  agriculture;  the  remainder 
of  that  field  would  be  used  for  demonstration 
crops. 

Diverse  onsite  staffed  programs  would  be  pro- 
vided to  ensure  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  the  themes.  The  interpretive  emphasis 
would  be  on  the  drama  of  the  human  story  and 
the  complexity  of  the  plantation  operation.  The 
likely  range  of  interpretive  programs  would 
include  first-person  accounts  of  life  on  the 
plantation  and  demonstrations  of  cotton  gin 
and  press  operations;  agricultural  practices; 
craft  and  foodway  demonstrations;  and 
bousillage  construction  methods. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  The  following  structures  and  uses  would 
be  in  this  area: 

•  the  doctor's  house  —  Park  offices  would 
be  in  the  doctor's  house  and  also  provide 
meeting  space  for  park  staff. 

•  the  seed  house  —  This  structure  would  be 
used  primarily  as  a  gathering  space  for 
large  groups  for  demonstrations  and  edu- 
cational activities,  and  secondarily  for 
storage.  Staff  parking  and  an  access  road 
to  the  seed  house  would  be  developed. 


Phase  Two 

Development  Management  Area.  The 

following  structures  and  uses  would  be  in  this 
area: 

•  park  headquarters  and  maintenance 
facility  —  In  the  long  term,  the  operational 
demands  of  this  park  would  require  the 
development  of  a  park  headquarters  and 
maintenance  facility  onsite  to  ensure 
adequate  office  space  and  provide  for  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  structures.  Some 
curatorial  workspace  would  be  provided  as 
part  of  this  complex.  These  facilities 
would  be  at  Oakland  due  to  the  larger  land 
base  and  concentration  of  structures  and 
larger  interpretive  program. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Activi- 
ties discussed  under  phase  one  would 
continue. 

Administrative  Adaptive  Use  Management 
Area.  The  following  structures  and  uses  would 
be  in  this  area: 

•  the  doctor's  house  —  This  structure 
would  be  converted  from  offices  to  the  site 
of  domestic  craft  demonstrations,  displays, 
and  sales. 


•     the  doctor's  barn  —  This  structure  would 
be  used  for  park  storage. 

Land  Protection.  The  park  would  work  coop- 
eratively with  the  landowners  and  others  to 
minimize  any  potential  harmful  impacts  of  use 
and  development  of  the  nonfederal  portion  of 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit.  Interim  measures 
to  protect  resource  values  would  be  pursued  as 
necessary  through  agreements  or  other 
methods. 


Land  Protection.  The  goal  would  be  to 
acquire  the  remaining  acreage  (144  acres) 
within  the  national  park  unit's  authorized 
boundary.  (Refer  to  the  Oakland  Plantation 
and  Surrounding  Features  map.)  The  purpose 
of  this  acquisition  would  be  to  protect  planta- 
tion resources.  Resource  protection  is  needed 
for  those  plantation  resources  underrepre- 
sented  or  not  present  on  the  property  currently 
under  NPS  ownership,  including  the  black 
cemetery  (probably  post-Civil  War  era),  the 
bayou  wetlands,  and  some  cultural  landscape 
features.  The  land  would  be  managed  by  the 
park  especially  for  demonstrating  plantation 
agricultural  activities  and  interpreting  natural 
and  cultural  resources. 
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MAGNOLIA  PLANTATION  UNIT 
Phase  One 

Development  Management  Area.  Of  all 

alternatives,  this  one  allows  for  the  most 
development  at  Magnolia  Plantation.  A  full 
circulation  parking  area  would  be  developed  in 
the  open  field  along  Highway  1 19,  just  west  of 
the  quarters  area.  There  would  be  enough 
parking  for  about  20  cars  and  three  buses  or 
large  recreational  vehicles. 

Core  Plantation  Management  Area.  Visitors 
to  Magnolia  would  be  directed  from  the 
parking  lot  to  the  overseer's  house,  which 
would  be  adaptively  used  to  provide  site 
orientation,  program  information  and  services 
such  as  restrooms  and  water  fountains.  Park 
staff  office  space  would  also  be  located  here. 

A  paved  trail  system  designed  for  heavy  traffic 
would  be  developed  that  would  access  all 
plantation  structures.  An  interpretive  plan 
would  identify  the  best  pathway  route  as  well 
as  the  overall  interpretive  program. 

An  important  aspect  of  resource  management 
in  the  core  area  would  be  the  preservation  and 
use  of  historic  structures  and  landscapes  to 
enhance  visitor  understanding  of  a  working 
plantation.  Management  would  allow  for 
compatible  uses  of  resources  such  as  ranger- 
led  programs  and  demonstrations  inside 
plantation  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  such 
as  crop  planting  and  harvesting  and  the 
processing  of  crops  such  as  cotton. 

The  interpretive  methods  at  the  following  sites 
might  include  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
interpretive  talks  and  tours.  These  structures 
would  be  preserved,  and  interiors  would  be 
accessible  to  visitors.  All  of  these  structures 
may  include  displays  of  park  artifacts. 

•      the  Magnolia  Plantation  store  —  This 
structure  would  be  preserved  and 
furnished  with  plantation  store  artifacts. 
Interpretation  would  be  provided  about  the 


role  of  the  store  as  the  social  and 
economic  center  of  the  plantation. 

•  the  overseer's  house/slave  hospital  — 

This  structure  would  be  adapted  for 
visitor  contact  and  would  provide  site 
orientation,  program  information, 
interpretive  exhibits,  and  basic  services 
such  as  restrooms  and  water  fountains. 
The  structure  would  be  staffed,  and  some 
staff  office  space  would  be  provided. 

•  the  slave/tenant  quarters  (four)  —These 
four  structures  would  be  preserved,  and 
certain  features,  such  as  flooring,  would  be 
restored.  They  would  be  accessible  to  visi- 
tors. Interpretation  of  life  at  the  quarters 
would  include  the  slavery  and  tenant 
periods  of  occupation. 

•  the  gin  barn  —  The  significant  resources 
in  the  gin  barn  (the  two  cotton  gins  and  the 
cotton  press)  would  be  the  focus  of  inter- 
pretation. Significant  work  would  occur  on 
the  interior  to  improve  safety  conditions 
and  allow  visitors  full  circulation  on  the 
main  and  second  floors.  Wayside  exhibits 
or  other  suitable  media  would  be  used  to 
help  interpret  cotton  processing. 

•  the  blacksmith  shop  —  This  structure 
would  be  preserved  and  adapted  for  use  to 
demonstrate  blacksmith  activities. 

The  following  structures  would  be  preserved 
and  would  be  interpreted  from  the  outside  with 
no  visitor  access  to  the  interior. 


the  quarters  (four  remaining) 

the  pigeonnier 

the  corn  crib 

the  carriage  house 

the  cotton  picker  shed 


The  stable  would  be  adaptively  used  for  park 
maintenance  activities.  In  addition  to  using  the 
stable  for  maintenance,  a  nearby  area  would  be 
set  aside  for  large  equipment  storage. 
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In  addition  to  the  site's  historic  structures,  the 
associated  landscapes  and  artifacts  would  be 
rehabilitated  or  preserved  as  appropriate. 

Land  Protection.  Park  staff  would  work 
cooperatively  with  landowners  and  others  to 
protect  the  historic  character  and  traditional 
land  uses  of  adjacent  properties. 


Phase  Two 

Phase  two  at  Magnolia  would  be  a 
continuation  of  phase  one  actions. 


OFFSITE  ACTIONS 

Phase  One 

Curatorial  Facility.  Some  of  the  park's 
official  collection  of  historic  artifacts, 
including  the  furnishings  from  the  main  house 
at  Oakland,  would  be  stored  and  curated 
offsite  at  a  leased  facility  in  the  Natchitoches 
area.  This  would  be  a  different  facility  from 
the  one  currently  being  leased.  The  current 
facility  does  not  meet  minimum  NPS  museum 
standards.  The  goal  would  be  to  use  many  of 
Oakland's  house  furnishings  and  selected 
other  artifacts  onsite  for  display  and 
interpretation.  The  bulk  of  archeological 
artifacts  is  being  and  would  continue  to  be 
stored  at  the  NPS'  Southeast  Archeology 
Center  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Phase  Two 


Alternative  5 

general  information  portal  to  the  park  and 
heritage  area.  There  would  be  little  to  no  park 
interpretive  programming  because  of  the 
significant  level  of  interpretive  services 
provided  onsite  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia. 

A  Note  about  Location  of  Offsite  Facilities. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  evaluates 
property  for  acquisition  for  offsite  park 
activities  (outside  the  boundary  authorized  by 
Congress),  a  variety  of  concerns  and  criteria 
must  be  considered  before  the  National  Park 
Service  could  take  possession.  Many  of  these 
considerations  also  apply  even  if  the  Park 
Service  leases  a  property.  Some  of  the  more 
critical  considerations  include  (1)  safe  and 
legal  access  to  the  site;  (2)  adequate  size  to 
accommodate  site  activities;  (3)  absence  of 
hazardous  materials;  (4)  location  outside  of  the 
100-year  floodplain;  (5)  minimal  potential 
impact  on  sensitive  natural  and  cultural 
resources;  and  (6)  cost-e  effective 
development  and  occupation  conditions.  This 
last  item  depends  on  the  resource  and  the  types 
of  use  being  considered.  Concerns  include 
condition  of  existing  infrastructure;  cost  of 
utilities;  and  construction  limitations,  such  as 
soil  and  drainage  conditions. 


PARTNERSHIPS 

Partnerships  under  this  alternative  would  focus 
on  cooperative  arrangements  that  would  pri- 
marily support  the  interpretive  and  resource 
preservation  efforts  of  park  managers  and 
staff. 


Curatorial  Facility.  Curatorial  storage  and 
workspace  would  be  leased  in  the 
Natchitoches  area.  This  would  be  augmented 
by  the  additional  workspace  provided  in  the 
park  headquarters/maintenance  complex. 

Joint  Visitor  Contact  Facility.  A  joint  visitor 
contact  station  would  be  located  offsite 
adjacent  to  a  major  travel  artery  (such  as  1-49 
or  LA  6  or  LA  1)  and  would  serve  as  a  small 


STAFFING 

All  staffing  costs  use  the  fiscal  year  2000  pay 
scale. 

Total  Staffing  Estimate  for  Phase  One  and 
Two  Implementation: 

33.25  FTEs  at  $965,000  -$1,131 ,000 
1 0.75  FTEs  at  $307,000  -  $  338.000 
44  FTEs  at  $1,272,000  -  $1,469,000 
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IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

As  explained  in  the  introduction,  the  following 
are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison. 

Table  6.  Implementation  Costs  -  Alternative  5 

The  following  are  gross  costs  and  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Phase  1 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$5,861,000 -$5,942,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$5,295,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,601,000 -$1,683,000 

Phase  1  Subtotal 

$11,156,000 -$11,237,000 

$1,601,000 -$1,683,000 

Phase  2 
Implementation  Actions 

One-Time  Costs 

Annual  Costs 

Acquisition,  Preservation,  and 
Development 

$5,774,000  -  $6,549,000 

Interpretive  Media 

$176,000 

Staffing  and  Operations 

$1,147,000 -$1,313,000 

Phase  2  Subtotal 

$5,950,000  -  $6,725,000 

$1,147,000 -$1,313,000 

Studies  Needed  for  Phase  1  and  2 

$1,908,000 

Phases  1  &  2  Subtotal 

$19,014,000  -  $19,870,000 

$2,748,000  -  $2,996,000 

Current  Staffing  and  Operational 
Funds 

$667,000 

Additional  Staffing  and 
Operational  Funds  Needed  to 
Implement  Alternative  5* 

$2,081,000  -  $2,329,000 

Current  Funding  Available  to 
Open  Park 

$7,282,000 

Additional  Development  Funds 
Needed  to  Implement 
Alternative  5* 

$11,732,000 -$12,588,000 

*  These  are  the  estimated  costs  to  implement  this  alternative  that  are  over  and  above  funds  that  have 
already  been  appropriated. 

The  table  below  shows  some  major  development  and  preservation  cost  items  for  this  alternative. 


Joint  visitor  contact  facility 

$  400,000 

Park  headquarters 

$3,729,000 

Maintenance  facility 

$1,366,000 

Oakland,  main  house 

$1,382,000 

Magnolia  overseers  house 

$  525,000 
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Construct  park  headquarters 
and  maintenance  facility, 
including  some  curatorial 
space,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  unit. 
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*  Once  the  new  headquarters 
was  constructed,  use  the 
doctor's  house  for  sales  and 
demonstrations  of  crafts. 
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*  Augment  leased  curatorial 
space  in  the  Natchitoches 
area  with  the  additional 
workspace  in  the 
headquarters/maintenance 
complex  at  Oakland. 

*  Locate  a  joint  visitor  con- 
tact facility  near  a  major 
highway  to  serve  as  an 
information  portal  to  the  park 
and  heritage  area;  provide 
little  to  no  interpretive 
programs  here. 

Focus  on  cooperative 
arrangements  that  would 
support  the  interpretive  and 
resource  preservation  efforts 
of  park  staff. 
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$11.7 -$12.6  million 
one-time  costs 
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FUTURE  PLANS  AND  STUDIES  NEEDED 


The  development  of  a  general  management 
plan  is  the  first  planning  step  for  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park;  it  sets  the 
overall  vision  and  direction  for  the  park  and 
identifies  future  planning  needs. 

The  following  studies  are  mandated  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  will  be  needed  to 
fully  implement  the  approved  management 
plan  for  the  park  units.  They  are  not  listed  in 
priority  order. 

Comprehensive  Interpretive  Plan  —  This  plan 
would  provide  the  next  level  of  detailed 
planning  for  interpretation  at  the  park.  It 
would  tier  off  the  broader  guidance  in  the 
General  Management  Plan  and  provide  a 
cohesive  approach  toward  implementation, 
including  all  media  and  personal  services 
needs. 

Cultural  Landscape  Report  —  The  park  has  a 
nearly  complete  cultural  landscape  inven- 
tory, part  1,  for  Oakland  and  Magnolia.  Part 
2,  which  would  contain  recommendations  for 
treatment  of  the  landscape,  and  part  3,  which 
would  document  the  actual  treatment,  are 
still  needed.  Part  2  is  underway  for  Oakland 
but  not  yet  funded  for  Magnolia. 

Resource  Management  Plan  —  The  park  staff 
needs  to  update  a  cultural  and  natural 
resource  management  plan.  This  plan  would 
identify  resources,  analyze  their  significance 
and  needs  and  prioritize  them,  propose 
specific  actions  for  dealing  with  problems, 
present  a  multiyear  program  to  achieve 
measurable  progress  in  accomplishing  the 
proposed  actions,  and  provide  an  annual 
review  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
actions. 

Ethnographic  Overview  and  Assessment  — 
This  basic  document  would  emphasize  the 
review  and  analysis  of  accessible  archival 
and  documentary  data  on  park  ethnographic 


resources  and  the  groups  who  traditionally 
define  such  cultural  and  natural  features  as 
significant  to  their  ethnic  heritage  and 
cultural  viability.  Limited  interviews  and 
discussions  occur  with  traditionally  associ- 
ated people  to  supplement  and  assess  the 
documentary  evidence  and  identify  gaps  in 
the  available  data. 

Historic  Furnishings  Report  —  A  historic 
furnishings  report  (HFR)  provides  a  history 
of  a  structure's  use  and  documents  the  type 
and  placement  of  furnishings  to  a  period  of 
interpretive  significance.  If  a  decision  is 
made  to  furnish  a  historic  structure,  a 
detailed  plan  section  lists  each 
recommended  item.  The  HFR  provides 
guidance  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
furnishings  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
structure.  (NPS  28  Cultural  Resource 
Management  Guideline) 

Exhibit  Plan  and  Design  —  An  exhibit  plan 
and  design  serves  as  a  guide  for  the 
development  of  exhibits  that  support  the 
interpretive  themes  of  the  park.  The  final 
production-ready  exhibit  plan  identifies  the 
museum  objects  and  graphics  to  be 
exhibited.  (NPS  28  Cultural  Resource 
Management  Guideline) 

Carrying  Capacity  Analysis  —  When  the  park 
opens  and  visitor  use  patterns  become  more 
established,  a  carrying  capacity  plan  would 
be  done.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
developing  a  visitor  experience  and  resource 
protection  (VERP)  process  for  addressing 
carrying  capacity.  The  VERP  process 
focuses  on  defining  the  type  and  level  of 
visitor  use  that  can  be  accommodated  while 
sustaining  the  desired  resource  and  social 
conditions  that  complement  the  purposes  of 
the  park  rather  than  ,  for  example,  the 
number  of  cars  that  can  fit  in  the  parking 
area.  The  VERP  process  is  explained  in  more 
detail  in  appendix  D. 
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PLANNING  ALTERNATIVES 


Land  Protection  Plan  —  This  plan  would  help 
guide  the  park's  acquisition  program  for  land 
within  the  park's  authorized  boundary.  This 
plan  would  identify  alternative  land 
protection  methods  for  meeting  the  general 
management  plan's  goals;  identifying  the 
minimum  interests  necessary  for  those 
purposes;  and  establishing  priorities  for 
acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in  land.  It 
would  be  a  simple,  concise  document 
prepared  with  public  participation. 

Boundary  Study  —  This  study  would  evaluate 
the  boundaries  of  the  park,  particularly  for 
the  Magnolia  Plantation  Unit,  to  ensure  that 
all  significant  resources  related  to  the  park 
are  included  within  the  boundary.  Public 
meetings  would  be  held  on  any  major 
boundary  adjustment  recommendations. 

The  establishing  legislation  for  the  park 
specifically  states  that  the  National  Park 
Service  "...  shall  coordinate  a  comprehensive 
research  program  on  the  complex  history  of 
the  Cane  River  region.. . ."  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  mandated  studies  listed  above, 
the  National  Park  Service  would  pursue 
research  and  studies  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
with  priorities  being  those  studies  needed  to 
provide  the  park  with  a  more  complete 
database  to  interpret  park  resources,  including 
the  following: 

Ethnographic  Oral  History  and  Life  Histories 
—  This  document  would  use  standard  an- 
thropological methods  to  study  the  develop- 
ment, change,  and  stability  in  human  life 
cycles,  lifeways,  and  the  resources  that  sup- 
port them.  It  would  involve  prolonged  col- 
laboration between  interviewer  and  inter- 
viewee, or  consultant.  It  is  important  to  ini- 
tiate this  study  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
obtain  crucial  information  from  older  resi- 
dents. These  histories  can  be  combined  with 
traditional  use  studies  and  ethnohistories. 

Ethnohistory  —  This  study  would  address  the 
dynamic  relationship  between  the  park  and 
traditionally  associated  groups.  The  objective 


is  to  consider  a  people's  lifeways  though  time 
so  that  continuities  and  change  in  cultural 
activities  can  be  plotted  in  time  and  in 
variable  contexts  such  as  changing  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  climates.  This  could 
be  combined  with  the  ethnographic  overview 
and  assessment.  Specifically,  it  would 
examine  community. 

Cultural  Affiliation  and  Lineal  Descent  Study 
—  This  study  would  be  adapted  to  study  the 
park's  relationship  to  those  people  that  lived 
on  the  plantation  units.  As  part  of  this  study 
a  genealogies  would  be  prepared  of  those 
people  who  lived  on  the  national  park  units. 
This  study  could  also  examine  the  migration 
of  Creoles  and  blacks  from  the  park  area. 

Ethnographic  Landscape  Study  and 
Ethnographic  Resource  Inventory  —  This 
would  be  a  field  study  to  identify  and 
describe  the  names,  locations,  distributions, 
and  meanings  of  ethnographic  landscape 
features.  It  could  be  combined  with  the 
traditional  use  study  for  the  park,  or  the 
cultural  landscape  studies  being  done  for  the 
park,  or  the  ethnographic  overview  and 
assessment.  Community  members  would  be 
involved  in  site  visits  and  ethnographic 
interviews.  This  study  would  be  coordinated 
with  the  cultural  landscape  program  to  assist 
in  the  identification  of  cultural  landscapes 
and  management  of  these  landscapes. 

Traditional  Use  Study  —  This  study  would  fill 
the  data  gaps  identified  in  the  ethnographic 
overview  and  assessment.  It  would  provide 
baseline  information  for  the  interpretive 
programs  and  focus  on  how  the 
sharecroppers/tenants  and  landowners  used 
resources. 

—  an  archeological  study  to  pinpoint  the 
location  of  missing  buildings,  such  as 
Cottage  Buard  at  Magnolia,  slave/tenant 
areas  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia,  and  the 
location  of  utilitarian  structures  at  Oakland, 
and  to  investigate  landscape  features  at 
Oakland  and  Magnolia.  Also  a  comparative 
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analysis  of  artifacts  relating  to  slave/tenant 
period  at  the  two  plantations  should  be 
undertaken. 

-  an  architectural/archeological/historical 
study  of  the  gin  barn  at  Magnolia,  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  processes  and  tools  to  deter- 
mine the  evolution  of  the  structure,  how  the 
presses  and  gins  worked,  and  what  pieces  are 
missing. 

-  a  historical  research  study  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  annotated  bibliography  of 
documents,  books,  films,  oral  histories,  etc. 
relating  to  the  park.  This  would  provide  the 
park  with  a  database  and  understanding  of 
materials  available  on  the  park. 

-  a  historical  research  study  on  the 
Natchitoches  area  during  the  colonial  period 

-  a  historical  research  study  on  slavery,  which 
would  compare  the  different  relationships 
between  slave  owners  and  enslaved  Africans, 
i.e.,  French-American  vs.  Anglo-American 
vs.  Creole.  Also  this  study  would  examine 
the  role  of  children  and  their  life  under 
slavery. 

-  a  historical  research  study  of  labor  and 
agricultural  relationships  from  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War  up  through  the  mechanization  of 
plantation  operations. 

-  a  historical  research  study  to  compare  and 
contrast  French  and  American  planters.  This 
study  would  look  at  the  role  of  the  town- 
house  in  plantation  society  and  the  role  of 
Deny  and  Cloutierville  in  the  development 
of  the  Cane  river  area. 


—  a  historical  study  with  battle  movement 
maps  that  would  examine  the  Red  River 
campaign  and  focus  on  the  skirmish  around 
Magnolia.  The  study  would  provide  context 
for  the  entire  Civil  War  period  in  the 
Natchitoches  area. 

—  a  language  study  to  examine  how  language 
was  used  and  changed  in  the  area.  Part  of  this 
study  would  develop  a  glossary  of  local 
terms. 

Work  is  underway  to  catalogue  the  Prud'- 
homme  family  papers  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  This  and  other  ongoing 
research  may  identify  additional  park  research 
needs.  A  variety  of  on-going  research  projects 
are  in  various  stages  of  completion,  including 
a  historic  resource  study  for  the  park  that 
would  contain  a  historic  base  map  and  update 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  nomina- 
tion forms;  ethnographic  assessments  for 
Magnolia  and  Oakland;  a  List  of  Classified 
Structures;  oral  histories  for  Oakland/Bermuda 
Plantation;  the  Isle  Brevelle  ethnographic 
project,  a  cultural  landscape  report,  level  1  for 
Oakland  and  Magnolia;  archeological 
investigations  at  Magnolia  and  Oakland;  and 
historic  structure  assessment  reports  for 
Magnolia  and  Oakland. 

During  the  implementation  of  the  approved 
plan,  archeological  surveys  might  be  required, 
as  well  as  historic  structures  reports  and 
ethnographic  use  studies.  This  will  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  when 
advance  planning  for  construction  is  funded 
and  undertaken. 
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ENTRY  INTO  OAKLAND  PLANTATION 

The  traditional  formal  entry  into  Oakland 
Plantation  is  the  driveway  to  the  main  house 
along  the  live  oak  allee.  This  has  been  a 
popular  and  favored  approach  to  the  site,  but 
in  analyzing  this  option  it  became  clear  that  it 
would  be  infeasible  over  the  long  term.  First, 
this  area  has  space  for  only  about  10  cars,  with 
no  space  for  larger  vehicles  such  as  recrea- 
tional vehicles  or  buses  to  park  or  turn  around. 
Secondly,  if  that  parking  area  was 
enlarged,  some  of  the  old  live  oaks  that  are 
important  to  the  site's  cultural  landscape 
would  have  to  be  removed.  And  third,  an 
increase  in  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
vehicles  along  this  driveway  would  increase 
soil  compaction,  which  eventually  would 
reduce  the  health  of  the  live  oak  root  systems 
and  potentially  cause  the  loss  of  trees.  Based 
on  these  concerns,  this  traditional  entryway 
was  rejected  from  further  consideration,  and 
other  entry,  parking,  and  circulation  options 
were  explored. 


VISITOR  CENTER 

WITHIN  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Early  in  the  planning  process,  the  option  of 
locating  a  joint  regional  visitor  center  within 
the  downtown  Natchitoches  historic  district 
was  considered.  However,  this  option  was 
dropped  from  consideration  based  on  concerns 
that  such  a  facility  would  contribute  to 
ongoing  traffic  congestion  problems  and 
negatively  impact  the  historic  district,  a 
national  historic  landmark.  The  1996 
Natchitoches  City/Parish  Master  Plan  2020 
confirms  that  "the  existence  of  major 
transportation  problems  is  the  single  greatest 
threat  to  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 


ment of  Natchitoches."  With  the  city's 
decision  to  move  forward  with  construction  of 
the  new  events  center  in  the  downtown  historic 
district,  this  added  to  concerns  about  increased 
traffic  levels.  Thus,  the  decision  was  to  locate 
any  potential  regional  visitor  center  outside  the 
downtown  historic  district  and  thereby  provide 
visitors  better  access,  circulation,  and  parking 
conditions. 


MULE  BARN  INFORMATION  STATION 

A  planning  concept  developed  for  the 
preferred  alternative  was  to  adaptively  reuse 
the  Oakland  Plantation  Mule  Barn  to  serve  as 
the  park's  main  visitor  contact/information 
station.  The  rationale  was  that  it  would  be 
better  to  use  an  already  existing  structure 
rather  than  build  something  new.  Also,  the 
mule  barn  is  relatively  close  to  the  proposed 
location  for  parking  and  would  be  one  of  the 
first  structures  visitors  would  come  to  upon 
arrival.  However,  this  historic  building  would 
have  required  extensive  modification  in  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  service  to  park 
visitors.  These  modifications  would  have 
significantly  altered  the  mule  barn's  historic 
fabric  and  character.  Also,  the  mule  barn  was 
too  small  to  provide  shelter  for  one  school 
group.  The  interior  space,  due  to  life  safety 
restrictions,  could  only  accommodate  a 
handful  of  people  at  one  time.  The  Louisiana 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  concluded 
that  this  course  of  action  would  have 
constituted  an  adverse  effect  on  the  mule  barn 
and  urged  the  National  Park  Service  to  explore 
other  options.  Thus,  this  approach  was 
dropped  from  the  preferred  alternative  and 
other  options  were  explored. 
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CURRENT  PARK  OPERATIONS 


The  park  currently  has  a  staff  of  seven 
permanent  employees,  including  the  park 
superintendent,  an  interpretive  specialist,  an 
administrative  officer,  a  maintenance  worker, 
an  administrative  assistant,  and  two  motor 
vehicle  operators.  There  are  currently  two 
vacant  positions  —  the  chief  of  maintenance 
and  the  curator.  Their  temporary  offices  are  in 
the  main  house  at  Oakland  Plantation.  Much  of 
their  work  currently  is  focused  on  preparing 
the  park  for  becoming  fully  operational  and 
open  to  the  public. 

Due  to  the  level  of  emergency  stabilization 
needed  on  structures  and  the  associated 
research  and  documentation  of  cultural 
resources,  the  park  staff  continues  to  receive 
assistance  from  other  NPS  offices,  contractors, 
and  local  labor  sources.  Work  has  included 
extensive  emergency  stabilization  and 
treatment  of  historic  buildings,  initial 


inventory  and  storage  of  artifacts,  ongoing 
mitigation  of  hazardous  materials  from  under- 
ground gas  tanks,  and  substantial  archeo- 
logical,  ethnographic,  historical,  and  cultural 
landscape  research  and  documentation.  Utility 
systems  are  in  the  process  of  being  upgraded. 
New  water  and  electrical  lines  have  been 
installed  on  the  grounds  at  both  units  but  are 
not  hooked  up  to  individual  structures  yet.  The 
current  septic  systems  are  inadequate  for 
future  anticipated  levels  of  use  and  need  to  be 
upgraded  at  both  sites.  In  addition,  phone  and 
security  systems,  including  fire  alarms,  need  to 
be  upgraded. 

The  park  began  daily  tours  by  reservation  in 
February  1999  and  has  had  2,138  visitors  to 
date.  The  park's  official  opening  has  not  been 
set. 
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Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
consists  of  two  sites,  Magnolia  Plantation  and 
Oakland  Plantation.  The  two  units  represent  the 
remnants  of  two  large  plantations  that  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
development  of  the  Cane  River  region.  Both 
these  plantations  retain  numerous  significant 
historic  resources  that  reflect  the  evolution  of 
plantation  agriculture  along  the  Cane  River.  The 
following  section  provides  historical  overviews 
for  the  region  and  both  plantations,  descriptions 
of  the  sites'  resource  types  and  summaries  of 
recent  research,  and  inventories  of  the  specific 
extant  resources. 


HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

Twelve  thousand  years  ago,  Paleo-Indians 
hunted  and  lived  in  what  is  now  Louisiana.  The 
Archaic  stage  (8000  to  700  B.C.)  represented  the 
adaptation  that  humans  made  to  environmental 
changes  in  the  wake  of  global  warming  and 
glacial  retreat.  A  broad-based  economy  based  on 
gathering,  fishing,  and  small-game  hunting 
developed.  The  Archaic  shift  to  efficient 
exploitation  of  local  resources  may  represent  a 
"settling  in"  rather  than  a  dramatic  departure 
from  previous  subsistence  practices.  A  signifi- 
cant late  Archaic  development  (2000  to  700 
B.C.)  is  the  Poverty  Point  culture,  a  period  of 
trade  and  more  complex  cultural  development. 
This  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  develop- 
ments known  as  the  Tchefunte,  Marksville,  and 
Troyville-Coles  Creek  cultures  (500  B.C.  to 
A.D.I  100)  which  together  represented  increas- 
ingly advanced  societies  and  cultures.  Between 
A.D.1000  and  A.D.  800,  the  Caddo  culture 
appeared,  an  apparent  offshoot  of  the  Coles 
Creek  culture.  A  number  of  Caddo  settlement 
and  related  sites  have  been  found  in  the 
Natchitoches  Parish  area.  These  sites  reveal  a 
culture  that  developed  around  farming,  gather- 
ing, hunting,  and  fishing.  By  about  A.D.  1450, 
the  Louisiana  Caddoan  culture  had  divided  into 
several  speaking  groups  (Adaes,  Doutioni, 


Natchitoches,  Ouachita,  and  Yatasi).  These  were 
the  groups  present  at  the  time  of  European 
contact. 

On  September  14,  1712,  King  Louis  XrV  of 
France  officially  granted  Antoine  Crozat, 
Marquis  de  Chatel,  exclusive  trading  and 
governing  rights  in  Louisiana  for  15  years. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  royal  charter,  the  French 
government  agreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
colonial  expenditures  for  nine  years.  Crozat 
planned  to  exploit  more  fully  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  potential  of  the  colony.  In  1713 
he  sent  agents  to  revitalize  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  to  administer  colonial  affairs  more 
efficiently.  One  of  the  agents  dispatched  was  the 
new  governor,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe,  Cadillac. 
Cadillac  requested  that  Louis  Juchereau  de  St. 
Denis,  a  leader  of  the  earlier  French  expedition 
to  the  Red  River  valley,  return  to  that  area  to 
establish  a  French  settlement.  In  1714  St.  Denis 
began  construction  of  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste. 
This  post  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
the  present  state  of  Louisiana  (New  Orleans 
was  established  in  1718).  The  city  of  Natchi- 
toches began  as  a  settlement  around  this  modest 
outpost.  For  many  years  the  fort  served  as  an 
important  strategic  and  trade  center  on  the  Red 
River. 

St.  Denis  combined  courage  and  tact  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  frontier  and  became  a 
key  figure  in  colonial  Louisiana's  affairs. 
During  his  tenure,  Cadillac's  administration 
succeeded  in  attracting  new  settlers  to  the 
colony.  The  growing  colony  in  turn  required  a 
better-defined  land  grant  system.  In  1716  the 
king  adopted  a  series  of  colonial  land  regula- 
tions, which  stipulated  that  a  land  grant  had  to 
be  cleared  within  two  years  or  else  revert  back 
to  the  crown.  In  addition,  the  land  was  to  be 
two-thirds  cleared  before  the  original  grantee 
could  sell  it. 

As  the  transportation  route  for  commerce  and 
communication  to  all  parts  of  the  colony,  the 
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Cane  River  evolved  as  the  focal  point  for 
settlement  in  the  region.  The  river's  natural 
levees  influenced  a  linear  settlement  pattern, 
possibly  based  on  European  models.  The  main 
structures  of  the  plantations  were  found  nearest 
the  river,  while  the  rear  portions  of  the  grants 
contained  fields  followed  by  swamps  or  woods. 
At  river  bends  this  type  of  settlement  pattern  led 
to  the  formation  of  pie-shaped  land  holdings 
rather  than  the  usual  rectangular  sections.  These 
land  patterns  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Cane  River 
area. 

French  Louisiana's  commercial  activities 
centered  on  the  Indian  trade.  Because  of  the 
proximity  to  Spanish  Texas  and  the  Indian 
nations,  Natchitoches  was  ideally  suited  to  a 
frontier  market  economy.  Because  a  giant 
logjam  called  the  Great  Raft  blocked  Red  River 
navigation  above  the  settlement,  Natchitoches 
was  the  northern  terminus  for  river  traffic.  The 
city's  location  near  the  Spanish  Camino  Real,  a 
major  east-west  overland  route,  further 
enhanced  its  growth  as  a  trade  center. 

The  Seven  Years'  War,  known  in  America  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  concluded  in  1763  with 
the  expulsion  of  France  from  North  America. 
Before  the  war  ended,  Spain  was  induced  to 
enter  on  the  side  of  France,  in  1762.  The  price 
for  Spanish  participation  was  the  cession  to 
Spain  of  Louisiana  lands  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  Natchitoches  and  those 
lands  on  the  east  bank  below  Bayou  Manchac. 
The  1762  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  formalized 
this  agreement.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  the 
following  year,  further  clarified  the  military  and 
diplomatic  results  of  the  war. 

For  the  residents  of  Louisiana,  the  transition  from 
French  to  Spanish  rule  was  largely  anticlimactic. 
The  Spanish  did  little  to  disrupt  traditional  ways 
of  life  in  the  colony.  This  in  part  was  a  result  of 
the  general  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
bureaucracy,  but  it  also  reflects  the  fact  that 
Spanish  and  French  colonial  administrations 
shared  many  of  the  same  objectives.  In  many 
cases,  Spanish  officials  drew  on  the  services  of 


prominent  French  citizens  to  implement  domestic 
and  foreign  policy. 

To  attract  Indian  commerce,  the  Spanish  aban- 
doned the  system  of  Indian  control  through  mis- 
sionary work  and  adopted  the  French  method  of 
trade  and  presents.  By  doing  so,  they  succeeded 
in  maintaining  relative  stability  in  the  Red  River 
valley  throughout  the  period  of  Spanish 
dominion. 

In  the  early  18th  century,  commercial  agriculture 
based  on  tobacco  and  indigo  production  began 
replacing  the  earlier  frontier  economy,  although 
animal  skins  and  products  remained  a  staple  of 
the  Natchitoches  economy.  Farmers  adopted  the 
plantation  system  and  formed  large  agricultural 
units  worked  by  slave  labor.  By  1776  Natchi- 
toches Parish  had  a  slave  population  of  nearly 
4,000. 

In  1800  the  king  of  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  back 
to  France  in  the  secret  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso, 
an  action  that  was  reconfirmed  in  1801  in  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid.  Actual  transfer  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain  to  France  was  delayed  until  Novem- 
ber 1803.  In  the  light  of  these  developments, 
U.S.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  instructed  his 
minister  to  France,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  to 
negotiate  with  French  Emperor  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  This 
resulted  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  France 
turning  over  the  Louisiana  territory  to  the 
United  States  in  December  1803. 

After  the  area  became  part  of  the  United  States, 
a  plantation  society,  including  slavery,  flour- 
ished along  the  Red  River.  In  1810  cotton  was 
introduced  into  the  Red  River,  but  prosperity 
came  to  the  area  with  the  twin  technological 
developments  of  the  steamboat  and  the  cotton 
gin. 

A  series  of  events  resulted  in  the  relative  decline 
of  Natchitoches  as  a  regional  center.  The 
removal  of  the  Red  River  log  raft  began  in  1833 
by  U.S.  Army  engineer  Henry  Shreve  and  led  to 
establishment  of  Shreveport  as  a  serious  rival  to 
Natchitoches.  Shreveport  eventually  superseded 
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Natchitoches  as  a  major  port  and  trade  center; 
the  Red  River  changed  course  and  gradually 
abandoned  the  channel  that  ran  by  the  city  and 
plantations  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  American 
westward  expansion  and  the  American  Civil 
War  and  its  aftermath  also  contributed  to 
Natchitoches'  loss  of  status. 

Control  of  Shreveport  and  the  cotton  supplies  of 
the  Red  River  valley  were  the  primary 
motivations  for  the  Red  River  campaign,  one  of 
Louisiana's  most  famous  Civil  War  engage- 
ments. The  campaign  began  in  the  spring  of 
1864  with  a  military  force  under  Union  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Banks  pushing  Confederate  forces 
under  Gen.  Richard  Taylor  slowly  north  along 
the  Red  River.  A  series  of  skirmishes  and  battles 
were  fought,  which  included  areas  near 
Cloutierville  and  at  Magnolia  Plantation.  This 
fighting  culminated  with  the  battle  at  Pleasant 
Hill.  The  Union  forces  retreated,  and  the 
Confederates  remained  in  control  of  the  area 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Political  reconstruction  in  northwestern  Louisi- 
ana lasted  until  1876  and  included  violent 
incidents.  One  of  the  biggest  challenges  precipi- 
tated by  the  Civil  War  was  the  emancipation  of 
enslaved  workers  and  a  transition  to  free, 
contract  labor.  By  the  late  1860s  and  early 
1870s,  a  sharecropping  and  tenant  system  had 
replaced  slave  labor.  Under  tenancy,  the  rural 
stores,  often  a  plantation  store  or  commissary, 
became  major  features  of  plantation  life.  These 
stores  served  as  the  social  and  economic  centers 
of  rural  Louisiana.  Oftentimes,  the  stores  served 
as  market  place,  bank,  recreational  center,  pub- 
lic forum,  and  broadcast  center.  Between  1 865 
and  1914,  the  cotton  farmers  faced  a  variety  of 
setbacks  —  devastation  caused  by  the  war,  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  lands, 
falling  crop  prices,  boll  weevil  infestation,  an 
exodus  of  black  and  white  laborers  away  from 
rural  to  urban  areas,  and  growing  international 
competition.  This  lack  of  prosperity  resulted  in 
deferred  maintenance  or  modernization  of 
plantation  structures,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
resulted  in  the  dilapidation  and  dissolution  of 
plantation  properties. 


Cotton  prices  rose  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I  in  1914.  A  sharp  decline  in  prices 
followed  this  short-lived  prosperity;  depression 
struck  the  cotton  economy  almost  a  decade 
before  the  Great  Depression  began  in  1929.  The 
depression  further  impoverished  the  rural,  agri- 
cultural South.  Despite  economic  hardships 
however,  technology  was  changing  life  on  the 
plantation.  Radio,  motion  pictures,  and  automo- 
biles were  transforming  rural  life.  The  1930s 
witnessed  significant  changes  in  agricultural 
systems.  Advances  in  technology, 
mechanization,  and  agricultural  chemicals 
transformed  traditional  farming  methods.  The 
onset  of  World  War  II  and  the  prodigious  needs 
of  the  armed  services  for  food  and  clothing 
reinvigorated  Louisiana's  agriculture  and 
encouraged  farmers  to  diversify  production. 
Southern  farmers  reduced  their  dependence  on 
cotton  by  turning  to  soybeans,  poultry,  and 
cattle. 

After  the  war,  the  mechanization  of  agriculture, 
rural  electrification,  business  consolidation,  and 
changes  in  transportation  made  the  plantation 
less  of  a  self-contained  unit.  However,  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations  still  depended  on 
laborers  and  were  still  family-run  enterprises. 
The  year  1948  represents  the  postwar  transition 
in  the  history  of  the  two  plantations.  The  old 
methods  were  in  eclipse,  but  some  elements  of 
Oakland  and  Magnolia's  infrastructure  remained 
as  reminders  of  the  plantations'  agricultural  and 
communal  past. 

By  1960,  both  plantations  had  ceased  being 
traditional  family-run  operations  dependent  on  a 
large  resident  labor  force.  Plantation  property 
was  being  sold  or  leased  out  to  other  farmers; 
the  operations  were  mechanized;  and  the 
sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers  had  left  to 
pursue  work  elsewhere. 


Race,  Culture,  and  Community 

The  use  of  slave  labor  largely  defined  the  plan- 
tation economy  of  the  Cane  River  region,  as  it 
did  throughout  the  South.  However,  the 
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diversity  of  the  Cane  River  population  gave  the 
area's  plantation  culture  a  special  character  that 
reflected  African,  French,  Creole,  and  American 
influences. 

French  perceptions  of  race  and  slavery  differed 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  American  slave 
owners.  Americans  generally  regarded  any 
individual  of  recognizable  African  heritage  as  a 
"negro,"  a  slave,  a  lesser  human  being. 
Although  thousands  of  African  Americans  were 
free  under  American  law,  they  had  little  or  no 
social  standing  in  the  white  community  and  in 
fact  lived  under  the  constant  threat  of  enslave- 
ment or  re-enslavement.  In  Louisiana  French 
society,  a  complex  caste  system  evolved  that 
allowed  French-African  Creoles  a  degree  of 
social  mobility  that  was  incomprehensible 
almost  anywhere  else  in  the  antebellum  United 
States.  Creoles  of  color  constituted  a  third  caste 
in  Louisiana.  Many  owned  slaves;  a  significant 
number  were  wealthy  plantation  owners. 
Creoles'  interactions  with  their  white  neighbors 
would  have  shocked  most  Americans,  regardless 
of  color. 

The  nuances  of  Louisiana  racial  interrelations 
are  reflected  at  both  Magnolia  and  Oakland 
Plantations.  Although  the  Prud'hommes  of 
Oakland  hired  out  slaves  as  they  would  any 
other  form  of  property,  they  also  allowed  their 
workers  to  engage  in  some  entrepreneurial 
activities,  such  as  raising  farm  produce  and 
livestock  for  market.  Phanor  Prud'homme  noted 
in  1838,  "Began  gathering  the  negros'  corn. 
Paid  to  negros  for  their  corn  which  I  sold  $453 
1/2"  (Prud'homme  Family  Papers,  Phanor 
Prud'homme  Field  Journal,  pg.  27,  September 
30,  1838).  Both  the  Prud'hommes  and  the 
Hertzogs  went  to  some  lengths  to  provide  for  the 
slaves  under  their  control.  The  Prud'hommes 
provided  medical  care  for  their  slaves. 

Both  families  constructed  high-quality  housing 
and  ensured  that  their  laborers  were  always  ade- 
quately fed  and  clothed.  Paternalism  in  a  slave 
labor  context  inevitably  takes  on  ominous  over- 
tones, but  in  the  case  of  these  two  plantations,  it 
appears  that  that  both  the  Prud'hommes  and 


Hertzogs  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
their  slaves  beyond  their  value  as  property. 

This  sense  of  obligation  carried  over  into  the 
post-emancipation  period.  At  Magnolia,  one  of 
the  Hertzogs  operated  a  Freedman's  school  for 
the  children  of  his  family's  former  slaves.  After 
Phanor  Prud'homme's  death,  his  son,  J. 
Alphonse,  managed  the  plantation  while  adjust- 
ing to  the  realities  of  working  with  a  free,  con- 
tractual labor  force,  most  of  whom  were  former 
slaves.  Despite  their  new  relationship,  however, 
"Phonse,"  like  his  father,  looked  out  for  the 
interests  of  his  workers.  He  advanced  cash  pay- 
ments to  a  number  of  his  workers  (Prud'homme 
Family  Papers.  Money  Given  to  Hands, 
Advance  of  Payment,  December  22,  1868. 
Series  2.1,  Folder  37.  Miscellaneous  Accounts, 
1866-78).  In  1868,  he  wrote  a  supplier,  "Should 
you  deem  it  beneficial  to  delay  the  shipment  of 
[pork]  for  week  or  10  days,  please  send  me  at 
least  one  barrel  of  pork  by  the  present  trip  of  the 
boat.  I  charge  my  hands  [for]  the  rations 
furnished  them  and  they  consequently  prefer  to 
get  pork  as  cheap  as  possible.  I  have  been 
furnishing  them  with  fine  [illegible]  pork  which 
they  like  much.  Thought  the  last  barrel  I 
received  was  very  inferior. .  . ."  (Prud'homme 
Family  Papers,  J.  Alphonse  Prud'homme  to  Ar. 
Miltenberger,  July  7,  1868.  Series  1,  Folder  19, 
Plantation  Records). 

For  many  former  slaves,  while  emancipation 
undeniably  had  changed  their  view  of  the  world, 
Magnolia  and  Oakland  Plantations  remained 
their  homes.  Many  stayed  on  the  plantations  as 
day  laborers  or  tenants.  Their  reasons  for  stay- 
ing were  varied.  In  the  early  Reconstruction 
period,  the  U.S.  Army  forced  former  slaves  to 
return  to  their  plantations.  Many  recognized 
their  old  homes  as  relatively  safe  havens  from 
the  racial  violence  that  racked  Louisiana  during 
Reconstruction,  but  also  because  they  associated 
these  places  with  home  and  community. 

Ironically,  Creoles  of  color  suffered  the  greatest 
losses  in  the  Confederacy's  defeat.  In  addition 
to  losing  wealth  and  property,  they  also  lost 
their  special  status  as  a  third  caste  in  Louisiana 
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society.  Despite  their  decline,  Cane  River's 
Creole  society  persevered,  retaining  their 
cultural  identity  in  the  face  of  fundamental 
change  following  the  end  of  the  war  and 
reconstruction  of  southern  society. 

Tenancy  and  sharecropping  replaced  slavery  as 
the  labor  system  for  the  next  century  of 
plantation  agriculture.  However,  the  complex 
relationships  among  black,  white,  and  Creole 
that  were  forged  before  emancipation  continued 
to  shape  plantation  life  in  the  decades  following 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  1870s,  both  the  Hertzogs 
and  the  Prud'hommes  established  stores  on  their 
plantations.  The  stores  helped  cement  the  sense 
of  community  that  shaped  the  patterns  of  life  at 
Magnolia  and  Oakland  for  the  next  century. 
However,  they  also  bound  many  workers  to  the 
plantations  through  a  perpetual  cycle  of  debt. 

A  sense  of  community  and  paternalism  tem- 
pered by  commitment  and  obligation  remained 
important  elements  of  life  along  the  Cane  River 
and  at  Magnolia  and  Oakland  Plantations  well 
into  the  20th  century.  Gradually,  mechanization, 
migration,  and  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the 
plantation  system  altered  the  region's  social  and 
economic  fabric.  Throughout  this  transition,  the 
peoples  of  Cane  River  retained  connections  to 
their  heritage  as  they  adapted  to  the  dynamic 
influence  of  the  world  outside  their  borders. 


Oakland  Plantation 

The  Oakland  Plantation  unit  of  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  is  a  44-acre  site 
that  represents  the  remnant  of  the  Prud'homme 
estate  that  once  comprised  more  than  3,400 
acres.  The  remaining  site  constitutes  the  center 
of  the  historic  Prud'homme  plantation  and 
contains  numerous  cultural  resources,  including 
cultural  landscapes  that  illustrate  the  park's 
historic  significance.  The  site  is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  is  being 
nominated  for  national  historic  landmark  status. 


Oakland  Plantation  reflects  the  long  continuum 
of  plantation  agriculture  in  the  Cane  River 
region;  its  history  is  closely  tied  with  the 
Prud'homme  family  —  one  of  the  region's  most 
prominent  families.  The  Prud'hommes  trace 
their  roots  in  Louisiana  to  Jean  Pierre  Philippe 
Prud'homme  and  Catherine  Mellier  Picard, 
whose  son,  Jean  Baptiste,  practiced  medicine  at 
Natchitoches  before  turning  his  attention  to 
forging  a  relationship  with  Louisiana's  Spanish 
government,  increasing  his  landholdings,  and 
acquiring  slaves  to  work  his  property.  Jean 
Baptiste  laid  a  solid  foundation  on  which  his 
son,  Emmanuel,  began  to  build  the  plantation 
that  became  Oakland  (known  then  as  Bermuda) 
in  the  early  19th  century.  Emmanuel  flourished 
on  Louisiana's  volatile  cotton  frontier,  weather- 
ing changes  in  political  jurisdiction,  economic 
booms  and  busts,  and  the  influx  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  immigrants  who 
dramatically  altered  Louisiana's  political  and 
social  environment.  Emmanuel,  and  later  his  son 
Pierre  Phanor,  shaped  a  large  and  prosperous 
cotton  plantation.  Like  other  southern  planters, 
the  Prud'hommes  were  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  labor  of  their  large  and  productive  slave 
force,  which  numbered  almost  150  by  1840. 

The  Prud'hommes'  fortunes  suffered  greatly  as 
a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  of  Phanor' s  sons 
were  wounded,  and  the  plantation  suffered  sig- 
nificant damage  during  the  Red  River  campaign. 
Union  troops  burned  Phanor' s  "magnificent 
cotton  mill  with  its  steam  engine,"  but  the  main 
house  survived  the  devastation.  Phanor' s  health 
was  shattered,  however,  and  he  died  shortly 
after  the  war's  end,  in  October  1865.  His  eldest 
son,  J.  Alphonse,  took  over  the  operations  of  the 
plantation.  Like  his  counterpart  at  Magnolia,  J. 
Alphonse  struggled  to  resume  production  under 
dramatically  changed  conditions,  including  a 
freed  labor  force  and  a  violently  unstable 
political  situation.  Prud'homme  contracted  for 
the  services  of  workers  his  father  had  once 
owned.  The  plantation's  value  dropped  pre- 
cipitously after  the  war,  and  it  produced  cotton 
at  only  a  fraction  of  its  pre-war  levels. 
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Aunt  Marie,  former  slave,  photographed  circa  1 935  at  the  age  of 
105.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Phanor  Prud'homme  Papers,  #613.  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.) 


The  plantation  was  divided  in 
1867  among  Phanor' s  heirs.  J. 
Alphonse  retained  the  big  house 
and  the  adjoining  lands.  This  por- 
tion ultimately  became  known  as 
Oakland,  although  many  area  resi- 
dents continued  to  refer  to  it  as 
Bermuda.  The  doctor's  house, 
occupied  earlier  by  Dr.  J.  Leveque, 
became  a  Prud'homme  family  resi- 
dence, often  for  a  younger  son  of 
the  occupant  of  the  big  house. 
Despite  the  profound  change  in  the 
relationship  between  the 
Prud'hommes  and  their  formerly 
enslaved  workforce,  the  plantation 
continued  to  evolve  both  as  an 
agricultural  operation  and  as  a 
community.  By  at  least  1874  the 
Prud'hommes  established  a 
plantation  store  or  commissary 
that  catered  to  the  needs  of 
sharecroppers  and  laborers  living 
on  site.  Although  some  workers 
were  wary  of  the  cycle  of  debt  that 
might  result  from  using  the  store, 
it  still  served  to  create  focus  for 
the  plantation  community.  The 
store  eventually  included  a  post 
office,  which  cemented  the  store's 
importance  for  those  living  nearby. 

J.  Alphonse  passed  Oakland  Plan- 
tation and  the  big  house  on  to  his 
son,  Pierre  Phanor  Prud'homme  II, 
who  in  turn  passed  it  to  his  son 
James  Alphonse  Prud'homme  U. 
The  plantation  community  per- 
sisted through  low  cotton  prices, 
boll  weevil  infestations,  and  the 
Great  Depression.  As  at  Magnolia, 
however,  the  increasing  applica- 
tion to  mechanization  brought  an 
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Oakland  plantation  store  and  Bermuda  Post  Office,  circa  1940.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Phanor  Prud'homme  Papers,  #613. 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.) 


Magnolia 
Plantation 
Store,  1962 
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end  to  the  plantation  system  that  had  persisted 
for  two  centuries. 

The  plantation  setting  is  open  and  flat,  and  the 
only  change  in  elevation  occurs  at  the  river- 
banks,  where  there  is  a  drop  of  a  few  feet.  The 
main  house  is  at  the  head  of  a  short  allee  of  live 
oaks  behind  a  small  formal  garden.  The 
parterres  are  outlined  in  various  kinds  of  bottles 
—  crock  bottles  from  Scotland,  square  bitters 
bottles,  round  bottom  beer  bottles  from  Ireland, 
torpedo-shaped  bottles  from  England,  and  wine 
bottles  from  France. 

The  plantation  includes  several  outbuildings. 
The  old  store,  a  frame,  gable-fronted  building, 
dates  from  the  Civil  War  era.  Behind  the  store  is 
the  carriage  house,  an  old  but  nondescript  frame 
building  that  was  converted  into  a  garage  and 
machine  shop  in  1960.  There  are  two  frame  hip 
roof  pigeonniers  and  a  small  log  carpenter's 
shop  with  half  dovetail  joints  at  the  corners. 
Behind  the  carpenter's  shop  is  a  mule  barn  that 
was  once  a  smokehouse;  the  smoked  and 
charred  beams  remain.  The  overseer's  house  is  a 
raised  cottage  that  has  been  altered  over  time. 
The  largest  residence  other  than  the  plantation 
house  is  the  doctor's  house,  a  five-bay  frame 
cottage  with  a  pitched  roof.  Although  much 
reworked,  it  still  contributes  to  the  overall 
appearance  of  the  plantation.  Other  structures 
include  slave/tenant  cabins,  a  square  crib,  a 
cotton  seed  house,  a  fattening  pen,  a  setting  pen, 
pigeonniers,  a  wash  house,  a  cattle  dip,  cisterns, 
sheds,  and  a  cook's  cabin.  On  the  adjacent 
privately  owned  144  acres,  there  is  a  cemetery 
for  former  slaves  and  evidence  of  a  man-made 
lake  landscaped  with  live  oaks.  Legislation 
passed  in  November  1994  authorized  this 
property  as  part  of  the  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park. 


Magnolia  Plantation 

The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  of  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  consists  of  19 
acres,  within  which  are  a  number  of  historic 
structures.  Other  Magnolia  Plantation  historic 


structures  are  on  an  adjacent  12  acres,  including 
the  plantation  main  house,  which  will  remain  in 
private  ownership.  Magnolia  Plantation, 
including  the  main  house,  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  is  being 
nominated  for  national  historic  landmark  status. 

Ambrose  LeComte  II  and  his  wife  Julia  Buard 
LeComte  established  Magnolia  Plantation 
shortly  after  1835.  However,  the  plantation's 
beginnings  are  rooted  in  18th  century  colonial 
Louisiana  and  the  efforts  of  the  LeComte  family 
to  establish  substantial  agricultural  holdings 
along  the  Cane  River.  In  1753  Jean  Baptiste 
LeComte  I  applied  for  and  received  a  land  grant 
on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River.  In  earlier  times, 
the  Cane  River  was  a  channel  of  the  Red  River. 
During  the  next  80  years,  successive  generations 
of  LeComtes  continued  to  add  to  the  family 
holdings,  laying  the  foundation  for  a  cotton 
plantation  that  was  almost  unrivaled  in  the  Cane 
River  region.  By  1860  Magnolia  included  more 
than  6,600  acres,  of  which  2,240  were  im- 
proved. Almost  240  slaves  cultivated  and 
harvested  the  cotton  and  corn  grown  on  the 
plantation.  The  70  cabins  on  the  plantation,  laid 
out  in  a  grid  pattern,  provided  the  physical 
setting  for  a  large  and  vibrant  community  for 
Magnolia's  enslaved  workers. 

Ambrose  and  Julia's  daughters,  Laura  and 
Ursula  Atala,  married  into  the  Hertzog  family, 
another  prominent  area  planter  family.  Laura 
married  Bernard  Theophile  Henry  Hertzog,  and 
her  sister  Ursula  Atala  married  his  brother, 
Matthew  Henry  in  1852.  Matthew  and  Atala 
took  over  management  of  Magnolia  from 
Ambrose  II  and  moved  to  the  plantation  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  The  name  Hertzog  became 
inextricably  linked  with  Magnolia. 

The  Civil  War  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
Magnolia  Plantation  and  the  LeComte  and 
Hertzog  families.  Numerous  family  members 
were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  conflict; 
during  the  abortive  Red  River  campaign  of 
1 864,  retreating  Union  troops  burned  the 
plantation's  big  house.  Despite  the  war's 
devastation,  the  Hertzogs  set  out  to  rebuild  their 
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lives  and  home.  Among  the  many  challenges 
they  faced  was  establishing  a  new  relationship 
with  their  former  enslaved  work  force.  Many 
former  slaves  remained  on  the  plantation  as 
tenants  or  day  laborers,  and  Magnolia's  resi- 
dents, both  white  and  black,  worked  to  find  a 
new  level  of  social  and  economic 
communication  and  accommodation. 

During  the  next  hundred  years,  Magnolia 
continued  to  function,  though  in  a  distinctly 
different  manner  from  its  antebellum  roots.  The 
labor  force  now  worked  as  sharecroppers  or  day 
laborers.  The  plantation  included  a  store  that 
reinforced  the  sense  of  community  at  Magnolia, 
but  also  bound  some  workers  through  persistent 
debt.  Cotton,  corn,  and  livestock  remained  the 
primary  crops,  but  Magnolia  itself  shrunk  in  size 
through  property  divisions  and  sales  among 
family  members.  Mules  provided  most  of  the 
motive  power  through  the  first  decades  of  the 
20th  century,  but  increasing  mechanization  after 
the  Great  Depression  signaled  the  eventual  end 
of  plantation  agriculture  at  Magnolia  and 
numerous  other  places  throughout  Louisiana  and 
the  South. 

In  November  1994  Congress  passed  legislation 
authorizing  this  property  as  part  of  the  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park.  The 
Magnolia  Plantation  unit  was  a  donation  of 
property  from  Museum  Contents,  Inc.,  which 
had  acquired  it  by  donation  from  the  Hertzog 
family. 
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testing  program  was  undertaken  at  the  Oakland 
Plantation  site.  Some  dispersed  lithic  and 
ceramic  artifacts  representing  Caddo  affiliation 
and  Choctaw  materials  were  found  at  the 
Magnolia  site.  This  would  indicate  that  Native 
American  use  of  the  area  was  neither  intensive 
nor  particularly  significant.  The  center's  1997 
testing  program  at  Oakland  Plantation  yielded 
similar  results  regarding  Native  American  use 
and  occupation  of  the  site. 


Magnolia  Plantation 

This  1996  subsurface  auger  testing  program  also 
provided  an  understanding  of  the  location, 
distribution,  age,  integrity,  and  significance  of 
plantation-era  archeological  resources  at  the 
park.  Specifically,  the  investigations  revealed 
the  probable  location  of  the  structure  that 
housed  the  boiler  and  the  steam  engine  for  the 
cotton  gin;  the  orientation  and  organizational 
pattern  of  the  slave  village;  probable  remnants 
of  the  "agency"  (a  building  possibly  used  for 
storage  of  plantation  commodities),  a  sugar  or 
grist  mill,  pigeonnier,  bell  tower,  and  garden 
house;  and  the  location  of  what  was  probably  a 
Buard  cottage  along  Louisiana  Highway  1 19. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  greatly 
enhance  efforts  to  interpret  the  history  of  the 
plantation  and  the  varied  lives  of  the  white, 
black,  and  Creole  peoples  who  lived  there.  The 
SEAC  report  recommends  that  the  National 
Register  documentation  for  Magnolia  Plantation 
should  be  amended  to  include  the  park's 
archeological  resources. 


Native  American  Artifacts 


Oakland  Plantation 


In  1996  the  NPS  Southeast  Archeological 
Center  (SEAC)  undertook  a  comprehensive 
subsurface  auger  testing  program  at  the 
Magnolia  Plantation  site,  including  a  data 
recovery  investigation  in  November  of  that  year. 
In  1997  a  similar  comprehensive  subsurface 


As  part  of  the  comprehensive  subsurface  auger- 
testing  program  at  the  Oakland  Plantation  site, 
forty-six  units  were  excavated  around  the 
complex.  Other  excavations  were  completed  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  a  historic  cemetery 
located  along  Bayou  Brevelle's  east  bank. 
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Bell  Tower  (circa  1938),  Oakland  Plantation.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Phanor  Prud'homme  Papers,  #613.  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.) 

The  results  of  the  auger  testing  indicate  the 
locations  of  archeological  deposits  throughout 
the  plantation  complex,  including  the  location  of 
the  plantation  blacksmith  shop.  Currently,  there 
is  sufficient  archeological  data  available  to 
address  many  preservation  and  management 
issues  that  may  arise  in  the  near  future.  Addi- 
tional testing  is  recommended  in  order  to  locate 
the  remains  of  other  important  structures.  Pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  the  plantation's 
archeological  component  is  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 


CULTURAL  LANDSCAPES 

To  provide  for  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
park's  cultural  landscapes,  the  NPS  Southeast 
Regional  Office  conducted  a  cultural  landscape 
inventory  (level  1)  for  both  the  Magnolia  and 
Oakland  units  of  the  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  summers  of  1996  and 
1997.  This  first  phase  of  investigations  was 
undertaken  to  provide  a  broad  overview  of  the 


park's  character- 
defining  features  and 
to  assess  and  evaluate 
these  under  National 
Register  criteria.  The 
portion  of  Magnolia 
Plantation  owned  by 
the  Park  Service  was 
determined  to  be  a 
potentially  significant 
component  land- 
scape. Some  of  the 
more  significant 
features  that  con- 
tribute to  the  park's 
cultural  landscape 
include  the  eight 
extant  brick  quarters 
and  their  layout;  the 
arrangement  of  the 
store  and  plantation  structures;  the  relationship 
of  the  fields  and  fencelines  to  the  cotton 
processing  equipment;  and  the  large  live  oaks 
and  magnolias  and  pecan  grove  remains.  In 
addition,  the  views  to  Cloutierville  and  the  Cane 
River  and  the  presence  of  historic  road 
alignments  are  all  important  landscape  elements 
that  help  define  the  historic  setting. 

Oakland  is  considered  a  potentially  significant 
component  landscape  as  well.  Among  the  fea- 
tures contributing  to  this  unit's  cultural  land- 
scapes are  the  retained  quarters  with  their  loca- 
tion and  remnant  gardens,  various  outbuildings, 
fence  lines;  and  extensive  agricultural  settings, 
as  well  as  such  formal  features  as  a  live  oak 
allee  and  a  bottle  garden.  The  plantation  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  specimen  trees  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  a  pecan  orchard,  hedgerows,  and  a 
small,  man-made  pond.  The  plantation's  remain- 
ing agricultural  fields,  roads,  and  circulation 
patterns  also  help  define  the  landscape's  charac- 
ter. The  adjacent  lands,  marked  by  tree  lines, 
provide  a  setting  of  fields  and  pastures;  Cane 
River  with  its  steel  truss  bridge  and  Bayou  Bre- 
velle  help  frame  and  define  the  cultural  setting. 
Also  on  these  lands  is  a  cemetery  that  is  associ- 
ated with  the  plantation.  Another  important 
element  of  the  landscape  is  its  ambience,  its 
ability  to  evoke  a  sense  of  the  plantation  era. 
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Live  Oak  Allee  leading  to  Main  House 


ETHNOGRAPHIC  RESOURCES 

Ethnographic  data  collection  and  analysis  have 
begun  for  the  Magnolia  and  Oakland  units  of  the 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park. 
Fieldwork  was  done  in  1996  (Magnolia)  and  in 
1997  (Oakland),  with  a  draft  report  for 
Magnolia  completed  in  1999.  Research  included 
personal  interviews  of  individuals  with 
traditional  associations  to  Oakland  and 
Magnolia  Plantations. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  identify 

•  the  ethnic  or  race  and  class  landscape, 
especially  the  social  groups  perceived  as 
important,  their  distribution,  and  their 
interrelations 

•  places  in  the  landscape  and  activities  that 
reflect,  frame,  and  contribute  to  peoples' 
ethnic  and  social  identity 


•  cultural  patterns,  such  as  family,  work, 
community  life,  and  values  or  attitudes 
related  to  local  resources,  and  access  to 
them 

•  views  on  interpretation  and  tourism,  such 
as  cultural  aspects  that  people  want 
conveyed  to  visitors,  techniques  for 
conveying  information,  the  treatment  of 
sensitive  issues,  and  tourism-related  issues. 

The  interviews  have  provided  community 
perspectives  about  relevant  ethnographic 
resources,  especially  landscape  features.  The 
landscapes  historically  associated  with  the 
plantations  include  ethnographic  resources 
ranging  from  natural  areas  like  wooded  spots, 
riverbanks,  and  other  areas  where  certain  plants 
and  trees  were  known  to  grow,  to  living  and 
working  areas,  including  the  fields  and  the 
personal  vegetable  gardens  associated  with 
particular  families  on  the  plantation  and  "ghost 
places"  -  places  where  structures  once  stood 
and  now  remain  only  in  the  memory  or  in  photo- 
graphs. Examples  of  ethnographic  resources  at 
Oakland  Plantation  include  certain  types  of 
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plants  with  specific  medicinal,  food,  or  other 
uses;  the  plantation  "big  house"  as  a  hierarchical 
focal  point  for  plantation  life  and  work;  support 
buildings  and  structures  like  the  circa  1850 
carpenter's  shop  for  the  many  operations  of  the 
plantation;  family  living  quarters,  simply  called 
quarters;  and  "walkways,"  meaning  routes 
between  various  plantation  locations  and 
between  the  plantation  and  the  river  and  the 
bayou. 

The  following  plants  are  in  evidence  at  Oakland 
and  were  identified  by  former  sharecroppers 
interviewed  on  site  for  the  Oakland 
ethnographic  study:  mullein,  bitterroot, 
horehound,  mint,  sassafras,  catalpa,  and  bodark 
or  osage-orange.  The  first  five  were  used  to 
brew  teas  as  home  remedies  for  various 
illnesses.  The  catalpa  tree  attracts  worms  that 
were  used  as  bait  for  personal  fishing  in  the 
Cane  River  and  for  catering  to  fishermen 
tourists,  a  business  in  which  Oakland 
participated. 

Bodark,  a  very  strong  and  durable  but  flexible 
wood,  was  especially  desired  for  fence  posts. 
Former  sharecroppers  at  Oakland  identified  the 
fence  beside  the  Prud'homme  store  there  as 
being  of  bodark.  The  ethnohistorical  context  of 
bodark  goes  back  to  the  French  and  their 
recognition  of  Native  American  use  of  the  bois 
d'arc  or  wood  of  the  bow.  French  colonists 
traded  with  the  Natchitoches  Indians  and  other 
Caddo  Indians,  who  were  effectively  using 
osage-orange  wood  for  their  bows  (Gregory 
1998). 

Osage-orange  as  bodark  is  an  ethnographic 
resource,  the  story  of  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  park  interpretation.  Actual  stands  or  patches 
of  bodark  at  Oakland  and  elsewhere  in  the 
heritage  area  presumably  would  be  identified 
and  mapped  in  the  process  of  natural  resources 
management.  Bodark's  status  as  an  ethnographic 
resource,  just  as  with  the  other  plants  mentioned 
above,  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  the 
material  culture  and  cultural  ecology  of 
everyday  plantation  life  at  Oakland.  Knowledge 
of  that  is  important  to  park  interpretation.  It  is 


also  important  to  show  how  natural  resources 
management  can  be  enhanced  by  cultural 
resources  management. 

Most  ethnic  groups  in  the  area  of  the  NPS  units 
were  interested  that  the  National  Park  Service 
tell  the  story  of  their  ancestors  who  worked  on 
the  plantations.  They  saw  that  the  relationship 
between  day  laborers,  skilled  artisans,  farmers, 
and  overseers  was  essential  to  plantation 
operations.  Equally  important  was  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  families  and  community 
life.  These  groups  were  concerned  that  tourist- 
generated  traffic  and  economic  development 
could  be  disruptive  to  current  community  life, 
but  could  be  the  source  of  much  needed  jobs. 
These  groups  seek  a  continuing  role  at  the  park 
—  particularly  in  the  area  of  programs  and 
exhibits. 

Tribes  that  have  an  interest  in  the  area  include 
the  Chitimacha,  Coushatta,  Choctaw, 
Apalachee,  Tunica-Biloxi,  as  well  as  the  Caddo, 
but  none  of  these  tribes  have  indicated  any 
special  association  with  the  NPS  sites  of 
Oakland  and  Magnolia. 


COLLECTIONS 

The  park  has  an  extensive,  highly  diverse,  and 
complex  museum  collection,  comprised  of  more 
than  1 10,000  three-dimensional  objects  and 
120,000  archival  items.  Collection  diversity  is 
illustrated  by  the  wide  range  of  history 
collections,  including  paintings,  decorative  arts, 
hand  tools,  farming  equipment,  architectural 
fabric,  textiles,  works  of  art  on  paper,  and 
extensive  archival  materials.  The  archeological 
collection  numbers  nearly  100,000  objects, 
primarily  consisting  of  metal,  glass,  ceramic, 
and  wood.  Based  on  initial  inventory  and 
evaluation,  many  of  the  historic  materials  are 
original  to  the  plantation  sites  and  can  be 
viewed  as  multicultural,  and  most  date  from  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  majority  of  the  collections  currently 
onsite  is  fair  to  poor,  and  some  items  are  in  need 
of  immediate  attention.  Many  of  these  items  will 
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require  a  temperature-  and  humidity-controlled 
environment. 


HISTORIC  STRUCTURES 

Oakland  Plantation 

Plantation  Main  House.  The  main  house, 
measuring  75  feet  by  63  feet,  is  a  hip-roofed, 
raised  Creole  cottage  structure  surrounded  by  a 
gallery.  The  hewn  timber  frame  has  an  infill  of 
bousillage.  Slaves  began  constructing  the  house 
sometime  between  1818  and  1821  and  continued 
intermittently  until  the  late  1830s.  A  20-foot  by 
30-foot  standing-seam,  gable-roof  addition  was 
built  on  the  rear  of  the  house.  Seven  generations 
of  the  Prud'homme  family  occupied  the  house 
before  its  transfer  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  main  house  is  an  excellent  example  of 
French  Creole  colonial  architecture.  This  raised 
cottage  features  surrounding  galleries  and  28 
chamfered  posts.  The  three  dormers  on  the  front 
are  original  to  the  1822  additions.  There  are 
three  double  French  doors.  The  interior  walls 
are  paneled  with  random-width  boards.  Only 
one  of  the  original  mantels  remains  —  a 
comparatively  plain  Greek  Revival  wooden 
mantel  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  The  finer  marble 
mantels  cracked  and  were  replaced  with  plain 
wooden  mantels  in  1915.  Most  of  the  transom 
doors  and  floorboards  are  original. 

This  structure  is  significant  both  for  its  archi- 
tectural integrity  and  for  its  function  as  the 
physical  and  administrative  center  of  a  large  and 
complex  agricultural  community.  Unlike  some 
plantation  houses  found  in  other  parts  of 
Louisiana  and  the  South,  the  main  house  lacks 
the  monumental  architectural  features  that 
symbolized  the  Anglo-American  slave-holding 
oligarchy.  The  house's  design  is  more 
utilitarian,  illustrating  some  of  the  differences 
between  American  and  French  Creole  plantation 
cultures.  The  house  is  in  fair  condition.  It 
exhibits  some  structural  deterioration  due  to  a 
lack  of  routine  maintenance. 


Slave  Quarter's  #1/Tenant  House  #1.  This  is 
an  end  gable,  wood  frame  and  bousillage 
structure  that  measures  24.8  feet  by  31.5  feet  by 

18.6  feet.  The  dwelling  rests  on  brick  piers,  a 
construction  technique  typical  of  many  other 
plantation  buildings.  The  house  was  built 
sometime  between  1820  and  1830  and  served 
continuously  until  the  end  of  the  plantation 
period.  It  represents  Creole  architectural 
traditions  and  also  illustrates  the  plantation's 
evolution  from  a  slave  to  a  tenant  labor  force. 
The  building  has  been  altered  by  the  addition  of 
weatherboards,  asphalt  tiles,  and  a  corrugated 
metal  roof,  and  the  back  porch  was  enclosed.  It 
is  in  poor  condition;  vegetation  and  animal  and 
insect  infestation  have  contributed  to  structural 
deterioration. 

Slave  Quarters  #2/Tenant  House  #2.  This 
structure  is  a  two-room,  wood-frame  and 
cypress  timber,  bousillage  structure  measuring 

3 1 .7  feet  by  24.4  feet  x  1 8.2  feet.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  early  to  mid- 19th  century  as  a 
slave  dwelling.  The  building  was  modified  over 
time;  the  original  cypress  shingle  roof  was 
replaced  in  the  20th  century  with  a  sheet  metal 
roof.  The  house  served  as  a  residence  for  tenants 
after  the  Civil  War  until  the  end  of  the  planta- 
tion era.  It  is  significant  for  its  ability  to  illus- 
trate both  the  history  of  slavery  and  the  share- 
cropper/tenant period  at  Oakland.  It  is  in  poor 
condition,  with  structural  deterioration  due  to 
animal  and  pest  infestation  and  vegetation 
encroachment. 

Overseer's  House.  This  hip-roofed  house  was 
constructed  around  1850  of  bousillage  walls 
covered  originally  either  with  beaded  board  or 
weatherboard;  it  had  a  front  gallery  and  brick 
piers.  Asphalt  siding  was  added  in  the  relatively 
recent  past.  The  house  is  significant  as  an 
example  of  French  Creole  architecture  and  for 
its  potential  use  in  illustrating  the  history  of  life 
on  the  plantation,  particularly  in  the  antebellum 
era.  The  house  is  in  poor  condition;  it  has 
suffered  structural  deterioration  from  neglect 
and  animal  and  pest  infestation. 
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Doctor's  House.  The  doctor's  house  at  Oakland 
Plantation  is  a  single-story  timber  frame  and 
bousillage  dwelling  (1,876  square  feet)  that  was 
probably  constructed  about  1825.  The 
bousillage  walls  are  covered  on  the  exterior  with 
asbestos-shingle  siding.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  asphalt  shingles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
porch  on  the  west  elevation  that  is  covered  with 
corrugated  metal  roofing  material.  The  house  is 
in  generally  good  condition.  The  house's 
structural  integrity  is  generally  good.  There  is 
some  minor  settling  of  the  front  porch  piers  and 
the  steps  on  the  north  end  of  the  porch. 

Doctor's  Barn.  The  doctor's  barn  is  a  cypress 
timber  frame  structure  with  a  gable  roof.  The 
building  has  two  shed  extensions  that  form  an 
"L"  shape  on  the  outer  perimeter.  The  siding  is 
vertical  batten  board;  and  the  roof  is  corrugated 
metal.  The  date  of  construction  is  currently 
unknown. 

Carriage  House.  This  is  a  37.5-foot  by  22-foot 
by  18.3-foot  wood  frame  and  cypress  timber 
structure  with  shed  additions  on  the  east,  west, 
and  south  sides.  Its  earliest  construction  dates 
from  the  1820s,  although  it  was  modified  at 
various  times  until  the  early  20th  century.  It  was 
converted  to  a  garage  sometime  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  This  building  is  representative  of 
some  types  of  outbuildings  found  on  Cane  River 
plantations  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The 
building  has  undergone  emergency  stabilization 
work. 

Plantation  Store.  The  store  is  a  42-foot  by  50- 
foot  by  21.2-foot  gable-front,  wood-frame 
structure,  with  shed-roof  porches  on  the  front 
and  rear.  Its  original  construction  dates  to  the 
early  19th  century,  but  it  has  been  modified  by 
the  additions  of  sheds  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  store  is  representative  of  some  types 
of  outbuildings  found  on  Cane  River  plantations 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  It  also  illustrates 
an  important  aspect  of  the  tenant-sharecropping 
system  that  characterized  plantation  agriculture 
in  the  post-Civil  War  era.  The  store  is  currently 
in  poor  condition.  Weathering  and  lack  of 
maintenance  have  led  to  structural  deterioration. 


Store  Cistern.  The  cistern  is  a  3.5-foot  by  3.5- 
foot  by  2. 1 1-foot  concrete  super-structure  with  a 
deep  recess  to  store  water.  It  is  a  contributing 
feature  of  the  plantation  store  complex. 

Setting  Pen.  The  setting  pen,  or  poultry  house, 
is  a  gable-front,  wood-frame  and  cypress  timber 
structure  measuring  8.5  feet  by  7.8  feet  by  1 1.5 
feet.  It  was  probably  constructed  sometime  in 
the  early  to  mid- 19th  century.  Like  many  other 
plantation  structures,  it  rests  on  brick  and  con- 
crete piers.  The  pen's  exterior  is  horizontal  flush 
boards  and  lattice;  it  has  a  metal  roof,  an 
alteration  from  the  original  cypress  shingles.  It 
is  representative  of  outbuildings  found  on 
plantations  of  this  period.  It  currently  is  in  poor 
condition,  a  result  of  weathering  and  neglect. 

Chicken  Coop/Poultry  House.  The  chicken 
coop  or  poultry  house  is  similar  in  design  and 
function  to  the  setting  pen,  a  front-gable,  wood- 
frame  structure  on  brick  and  wood  piers.  It  also 
has  a  horizontal  board  and  lattice  exterior  and  a 
metal  roof,  again  a  modification  of  the  original 
cypress  shingle  roof.  At  12.2  feet  by  22  feet  by 
15.8  feet,  the  chicken  coop  is  significantly  larger 
than  the  setting  pen.  This  building  contributes  to 
the  site's  significance  as  a  representative 
structure  of  the  type  found  on  Cane  River 
plantations.  It  is  in  fair  condition,  with  some 
structural  deterioration  due  to  neglect. 

Storage  Shed/Corn  Crib.  This  structure  is  an 
end-gable,  wood-frame  structure  on  brick  piers. 
It  has  a  board  and  batten  door  and  a  metal  roof. 
It  dates  to  the  early  19th  century  and  is 
representative  of  the  types  of  outbuildings  found 
on  Cane  River  plantations. 

Wash  House.  This  is  a  heavy  timber  frame 
gable-front  structure  that  measures  13.5  feet  by 
13  feet  by  1 1  feet.  Its  original  construction  dates 
to  the  early  20th  century  and  perhaps  earlier. 
The  original  roof  was  cypress  shingle;  it  now 
has  a  sheet  metal  roof.  It  is  in  poor  condition 
and  exhibits  structural  deterioration  due  to 
weathering,  neglect,  and  vegetation. 
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Doctor's  House,  Oakland  Plantation 


Carpenter  Shop  and  Mule  Barn,  Oakland  Plantation 


Overseer's  House,  Oakland  Plantation 
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Fattening  Pen.  This  structure,  which  measures 
4  feet  by  15.2  feet  by  7.5  feet,  is  a  wood-frame 
and  cypress  timber,  end-gable  building  con- 
structed on  brick  piers.  It  dates  from  the  early  to 
mid- 19th  century.  Its  original  roof  was  wood 
shingles;  it  now  has  a  metal  roof.  The  fattening 
pen  is  typical  of  outbuildings  found  on  Cane 
River  plantations.  It  is  in  fair  condition,  with 
some  structural  deterioration  due  to  neglect. 

Storage  Shed/Shed  No.  1.  The  shed  is  a  wood- 
frame  and  cypress  timber,  front-gable  structure. 
It  measures  12.5  feet  by  1 1.33  feet  by  10.8  feet 
and  has  a  lathe  exterior  and  a  metal  roof,  which 
replaced  the  original  cypress  shingle  roof.  The 
shed  was  built  sometime  in  the  19th  century  and 
modified  in  the  20th  century.  It  is  typical  of 
outbuildings  found  on  Cane  River  plantations.  It 
is  in  poor  condition,  with  structural  deterioration 
due  to  weathering  and  vegetation  encroachment. 

Cook's  House/Cook's  Cottage  This  two-room 
dwelling  is  a  bousillage  and  cypress  timber 
structure.  The  original  cypress  shingle  roof  was 
replaced  with  a  metal  roof.  Its  construction  dates 
to  the  early  to  mid-19th  century.  It  originally 
occupied  a  site  near  the  main  house,  but  was 
moved  to  its  current  location  in  the  early  1920s 
for  use  as  a  fishing  camp  cabin.  The  cook's 
house  is  important  both  as  a  representational 
structure  of  the  antebellum  period  and  the 
plantation's  evolution  in  the  tenant/share- 
cropping  era.  It  is  in  fair  condition  following 
completion  of  emergency  stabilization  work. 

Corral.  The  corral  consists  of  a  45-foot-long 
livestock  chute,  a  48-foot  by  50-foot  fenced 
area,  and  a  small  shed.  Some  elements  of  the 
corral  may  date  to  the  early  19th  century.  It  is  a 
contributing  feature  to  the  plantation's  historic 
significance. 

Seed  Barn/Seed  House.  The  seed  house  or  seed 
barn  is  a  front-gable,  wood  frame,  one-story 
building  with  weatherboard  siding  and  brick 
pier  foundations.  The  original  cypress  shingle 
roof  was  replaced  with  a  corrugated  metal  roof. 
This  2,550-square-foot  structure  (including 
wings)  was  constructed  shortly  after  the  Civil 


War  to  store  cottonseed.  It  is  representative  of 
the  types  of  outbuildings  found  on  Cane  River 
plantations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 
The  building  is  in  fair  condition  following 
completion  of  emergency  stabilization  work. 
Invasive  vegetation  has  led  to  severe  structural 
deterioration.  The  building  is  the  last  wood 
frame  seed  house  remaining  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

Mule  Barn.  This  two-story  building,  which 
measures  36  feet  by  40  feet  by  10  feet  (at  the 
eaves),  was  constructed  of  heavy,  hand-hewn 
cypress  beams  sometime  between  1820  and 
1830.  It  was  first  used  as  a  smokehouse,  and 
then  later  converted  to  a  mule  barn.  Like  many 
other  plantation  structures,  the  barn  rests  on 
brick  piers  and  foundation  walls.  The  original 
cypress  shingle  roof  was  replaced  with  cor- 
rugated iron  roof  sometime  after  the  turn  of  the 
19th  century.  The  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  central 
gable;  shed  roofs  have  been  added  on  all  sides  at 
various  times  in  the  past.  The  barn  is  in  fair 
condition,  with  some  structural  deterioration  due 
to  neglect.  It  is  significant  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intact  of  Oakland's  outbuildings. 

Carpenter's  Shop.  The  carpenter's  shop  was 
built  around  1850  of  cypress  logs  with  half 
dovetail  notching.  The  door  is  made  of  diagonal 
boards  and  battens;  batten  shutters  cover  the  two 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  elevations.  The 
structure  measures  13  feet  by  20  feet  by  16.2 
feet  and  has  a  shed  roof  on  the  east  elevation. 
The  original  cypress  shingle  roof  was  replaced 
with  a  sheet  metal  roof  in  the  20th  century.  The 
building  may  once  have  had  a  side  gallery,  and 
had  clay  chinking.  It  is  significant  for  its  ability 
to  illustrate  the  functional  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  plantation  community.  It  is  in 
fair  condition  following  completion  of 
emergency  stabilization  work. 

Pigeonniers.  Two  pigeonniers  remain  on  the 
site.  There  are  only  a  handful  remaining  in  the 
state.  These  buildings  were  constructed  in  the 
early  to  mid- 19th  century  to  house  pigeons. 
Pigeons  were  both  an  important  part  of  the 
French  Creole  diet  (squab)  and  were  used  as 
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carrier  pigeons  for  long-distance  communica- 
tion. The  pigeonniers  are  of  timber  frame  and 
bousillage  construction  covered  with  weather- 
boards and  low  pyramidal  roofs  with  cypress 
shingles.  The  lower  portions  were  used  for 
storage;  the  upper  portions  served  as  roosting 
areas.  The  pigeonniers  are  important  to  inter- 
preting the  distinctive  French  Creole  culture  that 
evolved  along  the  Cane  River.  They  are  in  poor 
condition  as  a  result  of  insect  infestation, 
weathering,  and  encroaching  vegetation;  but 
they  have  been  cocooned  pending  eventual 
stabilization. 

Privy.  The  privy  is  a  small  structure  measuring 
6.2  feet  by  6.4  feet  by  8.5  feet.  It  is  a  three-hole 
privy  and  features  wood-frame  construction,  an 
end  gable,  and  a  corrugated  metal  roof  over  the 
original  cypress  shingles.  It  most  likely  dates 
from  the  early  19th  century.  It  is  a  contributing 
feature  to  the  plantation's  historic  significance. 
The  building  has  been  stabilized. 


Magnolia  Plantation 

Slave  Quarters/Tenant  Houses.  In  about  1 845 
Ambrose  LeComte,  the  majority  owner  of 
Magnolia  Plantation,  began  constructing  a 
number  of  brick  dwellings  for  some  of  the  more 
than  240  slaves  under  his  ownership.  These 
solid  brick  structures  were  built  with  central 
chimneys,  gable  parapets,  windows,  finished 
wood  floors,  front  covered  porches,  and  wood- 
shingled  roofs.  The  saddlebag  construction, 
featuring  a  central  chimney  and  rooms  on  either 
side,  created  two  dwelling  spaces  in  each  house. 

These  brick  cabins  constituted  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  other  slave  dwellings  on 
the  plantation,  and  stood  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  quality  of  slave  housing  on  most  plantations 
in  Louisiana  and  throughout  the  South.  The 
slave  quarters  at  Magnolia  essentially  consti- 
tuted a  small  village  that  by  1860  included  70 
dwellings,  organized  in  rows  and  separated  by 
relatively  well-defined  "streets."  It  is  possible 
that  the  brick  residences  were  reserved  for 
workers  of  greater  value  or  status  in  the 


hierarchy  of  the  slave  population.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  and  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
centuries,  the  former  slave  cabins  provided 
housing  for  tenants  and  workers  at  Magnolia. 

Of  the  original  brick  slave  dwellings  (possibly 
numbering  24),  eight  remain  in  a  double  row  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  plantation.  There 
has  been  some  deterioration,  including  the  loss 
of  several  parapets,  chimney  tops,  windows,  and 
doors.  In  addition,  some  gallery  roofs  have 
collapsed  and  have  been  removed. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  1.  This  brick 
dwelling  is  38  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  17 
feet  high.  It  is  built  on  the  saddlebag  plan  with  a 
central  brick  chimney.  The  structure  has  a  side 
gable  and  wood  shingle  roof.  Brick  gable  ends 
form  parapets  and  have  single  window  open- 
ings. The  front  of  the  house  has  a  shed  porch 
with  wood  posts  and  exposed  rafters.  The 
interior  of  the  house  has  a  plank  floor,  brick 
walls  partially  coated  with  cement  plaster,  and  a 
plank  ceiling.  An  archeological  excavation  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  interior.  Originally, 
evidence  indicates  that  the  exterior  walls  were 
unfinished,  showing  exposed  brick.  Later, 
whitewash  was  added  as  a  finish  to  the  exterior 
walls.  Sometime  after  the  1920s,  a  cement-based 
masonry  paint  was  applied  to  the  outside  walls. 

This  structure  is  in  relatively  good  condition. 
However,  the  plaster  cement  covering  most  of 
the  interior  walls  and  a  portion  of  the  exterior 
walls  inhibits  ventilation  and  traps  moisture. 
This  in  turn  accelerates  the  deterioration  of  the 
bricks. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  2.  This  brick 
dwelling  is  38  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  16.5 
feet  high.  It  features  a  saddlebag  plan  with  a 
side  gable,  corrugated  metal  roof,  and  central 
chimney.  The  front  has  two  vertical  plank  doors, 
and  the  rear  has  two  windows.  The  gable  ends 
have  brick  parapets.  Originally,  the  roof  had 
wood  shingles.  The  roof  currently  is  of  cor- 
rugated metal.  The  interior  of  the  cabin/tenant 
house  has  a  reconstructed  plank  floor  and 
ceiling 
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This  structure  is  generally  in  good  condition. 
Plaster  cement  covers  the  interior  walls, 
resulting  in  increased  moisture  damage.  The 
exterior  walls  were  painted  with  the  cement- 
based  paint  that  is  on  cabin  no.  1.  This  sub- 
stance also  inhibits  ventilation  and  promotes 
deterioration  from  moisture.  Ironically,  a 
Hertzog  family  member  recalled  that  this 
material  was  added  to  waterproof  the  walls  of 
the  cabin. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  3.  This 
brick,  saddlebag  structure  is  38  feet  long,  17  feet 
wide,  and  17  feet  high.  It  features  a  side  gable 
roof  with  brick  gable  parapets  and  a  central 
brick  chimney.  The  south  facade  has  two 
vertical  plank  doors  and  one  window  at  the  east 
end.  The  north  facade  has  two  vertical  plank 
doors.  Like  cabins  1  and  2,  this  structure 
originally  had  a  wood  shingle  roof  and  wood 
plank  floor.  It  currently  has  a  corrugated  metal 
roof  and  dirt  floor. 

This  structure  is  in  generally  good  condition.  It 
has  suffered  moderate  impacts  due  to  structural 
deterioration,  weather  exposure,  and  vegetation. 
The  plaster  cement  on  the  interior  walls  and  the 
hard  cement-based  paint  on  the  exterior  have  led 
to  accelerated  moisture  damage  to  the  walls. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  4.  The  brick 
saddlebag  structure  measures  38  feet  long,  1 7 
feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high.  The  cabin  has  a  side 
gable  roof  with  brick  gable  parapets  and  a  cen- 
tral brick  chimney.  The  south  faced  has  two 
vertical  plank  doors.  The  north  facade  has  a 
window  and  door.  The  east  and  west  facades 
have  one  window  each.  The  building  originally 
had  a  wood  shingle  roof  and  wood  plank  floor. 
It  currently  has  a  corrugated  metal  roof  and  dirt 
floor. 

The  cabin  is  in  generally  good  condition.  It  has 
suffered  moderate  impacts  due  to  structural 
deterioration,  weather  exposure,  and  vegetation. 
The  plaster  cement  on  the  interior  walls  and  the 
hard  cement-based  paint  on  the  exterior  have  led 
to  accelerated  moisture  damage  to  the  walls. 


Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  5.  This  brick 
saddlebag  structure  is  also  38  feet  long,  17  feet 
wide,  and  17  feet  high.  It  has  a  side  gable  roof 
with  brick  gable  parapets  and  a  central  brick 
chimney.  The  south  facade  has  two  vertical 
plank  doors.  The  north  facade  has  two  windows 
with  vertical  plank  shutters.  The  east  and  west 
facades  each  have  one  window.  The  cabin 
originally  had  a  wood  shingle  roof  that  has  been 
replaced  with  a  corrugated  metal  roof.  Original- 
ly, the  floor  of  the  interior  was  wood  planks.  It 
now  has  a  dirt  floor. 

Overall,  this  cabin  is  in  good  condition.  It  also 
has  suffered  impacts  from  structural  deteriora- 
tion due  to  weather  and  vegetation.  The  cement 
plaster  covering  the  interior  walls  and  the  hard 
cement-based  paint  on  the  exterior  walls  have 
reduced  ventilation  and  accelerated  brick 
deterioration  due  to  moisture  accumulation.  An 
interior  door  frame  is  near  collapse,  and  some  of 
the  bricks  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  have 
fallen  away. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  6.  This 

slightly  larger  structure  is  20  feet  long,  17  feet 
wide,  and  17  feet  high.  It  is  a  brick  single  pen 
dwelling,  with  a  side  gable  roof  with  brick  gable 
parapets  and  an  interior  chimney  on  the  east 
facade.  The  south  facade  has  one  vertical  wood 
plank  door.  The  north  and  west  facades  have 
one  window  each  with  vertical  plank  shutters. 
The  original  roof  of  this  cabin  was  wood 
shingle.  It  was  replaced  with  corrugated  metal. 
Originally,  this  structure  was  a  two-room  cabin 
similar  to  the  other  cabins.  Much  of  this  cabin 
was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  in  1939.  When  the 
slave  quarters  were  reconstructed  in  1990—92, 
half  of  this  cabin  was  rebuilt  and  the  building 
was  converted  to  one  room. 

Overall,  this  cabin  is  in  good  condition.  Like  the 
other  cabins,  it  has  suffered  some  moderate 
impacts  from  structural  deterioration,  weather, 
and  vegetation.  The  interior  walls  of  cabin  no.  6 
are  covered  with  the  same  cement  plaster  found 
in  cabins  1  through  5.  This  has  led  to  increased 
moisture  damage  due  to  poor  ventilation.  The 
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same  is  true  of  the  exterior  walls,  which  were 
painted  with  the  hard  cement-based  paint. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  7.  This 
structure  is  more  similar  in  appearance  to  cabins 
1  through  5  —  a  brick  saddlebag  dwelling  that  is 
38  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high.  It 
has  a  side  gable  roof  with  brick  gable  parapets 
and  a  central  brick  chimney.  The  south  facade 
has  two  door  openings.  The  north  facade  has 
two  windows.  The  east  and  west  facades  have 
one  window  each.  The  original  wood  shingle 
roof  has  been  replaced  with  corrugated  metal. 
The  cabin  originally  had  a  wood  plank  floor.  It 
currently  has  a  dirt  floor. 

This  cabin  is  in  poor  condition.  Part  of  the  rear 
wall  has  collapsed,  threatening  the  integrity  of 
the  roof  structure.  The  front  porch  roof  has  col- 
lapsed, covering  the  front  part  of  the  cabin.  A 
crack  in  the  south  wall  runs  from  the  roof  ridge 
to  the  ground.  The  wall  is  leaning  outwardly. 
Cabin  no.  7  also  faces  the  same  structural  deteri- 
oration due  to  poor  ventilation  and  moisture 
build-up  that  threatens  the  other  cabins.  The 
cabin  also  has  very  heavy  vegetative  growth  on 
its  exterior. 

Slave  Quarter/Tenant  House  No.  8.  This  brick 
saddlebag  structure  is  virtually  identical  in  size 
to  several  of  the  other  cabins,  measuring  38  feet 
long,  17  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high.  It  has  a  side 
gable  roof,  brick  gable  parapets,  and  a  central 
brick  chimney.  The  south  facade  has  two  verti- 
cal plank  doors.  The  north  facade  has  one  door 
and  one  window  with  vertical  plank  shutters. 
The  structure  originally  had  a  wood  shingle 
roof,  which  was  replaced  by  a  corrugated  metal 
roof. 

This  structure  is  in  generally  good  condition. 
The  interior  walls  of  cabin  no.  8  were  covered 
with  the  cement-based  plaster  that  has  inhibited 
ventilation  and  increased  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture damage  to  the  bricks  in  the  other  cabins. 
Similarly,  the  exterior  walls  are  painted  with  the 
cement-based  paint  that  has  contributed  to 
moisture  damage  on  the  walls.  The  east  interior 
wall  is  badly  damaged.  It  has  a  large  crack  in  it 


and  leans  outward,  due  to  settlement  of  the 
north  wall. 

Overseer's  House/Slave  Hospital.  This  frame 
structure  is  72  feet  long,  65  feet  wide,  and  15 
feet  high.  The  metal  hipped  roof  extends  over 
the  porch  on  the  south  (front)  and  east  ends. 
Two  gable  additions  extend  from  the  rear.  This 
raised  cottage  is  typical  of  French  Creole 
architecture.  Originally,  the  building  featured  a 
board  and  stucco  exterior  over  bousillage  and  a 
shingled  roof. 

This  hospital  was  much  larger  than  those  found 
on  most  other  plantations  throughout  Louisiana. 
The  building  served  as  the  slave  hospital  until 
1864,  when,  following  the  destruction  of  the 
plantation  main  house,  it  became  the  Hertzog 
family  residence.  After  the  new  main  house  was 
completed  in  1896,  the  former  hospital  became 
the  overseer's  house.  It  was  later  adapted  for 
other  uses  as  well.  Additions  that  modified  the 
original  French  Creole  style  were  built  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  structure's  history.  In  the 
interior,  some  larger  rooms  were  divided  to 
create  smaller  rooms;  others  were  adapted  to 
other  uses.  The  existing  kitchen,  for  example, 
once  was  a  porch.  The  original  interior  bousil- 
lage walls  were  later  covered  with  Sheetrock. 

Overall,  this  structure  is  in  fair  condition.  The 
building  has  undergone  preliminary 
stabilization. 

The  Plantation  Store.  The  plantation  store  is  a 
one-story  wood  frame  structure  with  a  gable 
roof  and  front  and  rear  porches.  It  is  near  the 
slave  hospital/overseer's  house,  adjacent  to  the 
road.  The  construction  date  for  the  original  store 
is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  from  the  post-Civil  War 
era.  Although  the  1858  map  of  Magnolia 
plantation  shows  a  sawmill  where  the  store  now 
stands,  recent  archeological  discoveries  of 
burned  glass,  ceramics,  and  a  Union  Army 
button  may  mean  that  this  was  the  location  of 
the  plantation  "agency."  The  oldest  document 
found  in  the  store  safe  dated  from  1873. 
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The  original  store  was  modified  at  some  point 
with  additions  for  storage  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  The  dates  for  the  construction  of  these 
additions  are  unknown.  The  roof  structure  of  the 
original  building  is  comprised  of  log  rafters  with 
spaced  sheathing  boards.  The  many  nails  in 
these  boards  indicate  that  at  one  time  the  store 
had  a  shingle  roof.  The  building  currently  has  a 
metal  roof.  The  exterior  of  the  original  store  was 
covered  with  circular  sawn  whitewashed 
clapboards.  A  brick  chimney  stands  on  the 
exterior  of  the  back  of  the  store. 

The  interior  of  the  store  is  comprised  of  two 
main  rooms,  the  store  area  itself  and  the  office 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Two  long  counters 
run  the  length  of  the  store.  They  are  joined  at 
the  back  by  a  shorter  counter  along  the  rear 
wall.  The  original  shelves  still  line  the  walls 
behind  the  counters.  The  ceiling  joists  are 
exposed  throughout  the  original  structure.  A 
small  clerk's  room  is  adjacent  to  the  office  in 
the  rear.  A  variety  of  items,  including  assorted 
farm  implements,  ledgers,  barrels,  and  other 
artifacts  still  remain  on  floors  and  shelves  or  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  structure  has 
undergone  initial  stabilization  work. 

The  Blacksmith's  Shop.  The  blacksmith's  shop 
is  a  square  barn  building  featuring  a  gable  roof 
and  hipped  roof  porch  on  all  sides.  It  is  47  feet 
square,  6.2  feet  high  at  the  porch  eaves,  and 
approximately  21  feet  high  at  the  top  of  the 
gable.  The  shop  is  built  of  hand-hewn  timbers, 
wood  lathes,  and  bousillage.  The  blacksmith 
shop  is  also  the  only  remaining  post-on-sill 
building  left  intact  in  Louisiana.  This 
construction  method  also  was  traditionally 
favored  in  French  Louisiana. 

The  blacksmith  shop  roof  originally  was  wood 
shingle.  This  roof  was  replaced  by  a  corrugated 
metal  roof.  The  shed  roof  beams  and  a  few  posts 
appear  to  be  original  material.  Some  of  the 
original  shed  roof  posts  have  been  replaced  due 
to  vandalism.  The  interior  still  contains  some 
artifacts  of  the  blacksmithing  operation,  inclu- 
ding the  brick  oven,  metal  forge,  blower,  and 
crucible.  A  storage  compartment  that  appears  to 


be  a  portion  of  the  shop's  original  fabric  stands 
in  one  corner.  A  ladder,  workbench,  and  other 
items  also  remain  in  the  building.  Exposed 
construction  materials  in  the  interior  show  a  mix 
of  hand-hewn  and  circular  saw  cut  posts,  beams, 
and  braces.  The  structure's  exact  age  is  not 
known,  but  it  may  date  to  as  early  as  1830. 

This  structure  is  generally  in  fair  condition.  It 
has  suffered  some  structural  deterioration  due  to 
neglect,  vandalism,  and  insect  infestation. 

The  Pigeonnier.  The  pigeonnier,  or  dovecote, 
was  a  fixture  on  many  plantations,  particularly 
in  French  Louisiana.  Pigeons  and  doves  served 
as  an  important  food  item  in  the  diets  of 
plantation  owners  and  their  families. 

This  10-foot  square,  two-story  building  is  15.5 
feet  high  at  the  eaves.  The  structure  has  a 
hipped,  corrugated  steel  roof  with  open  cornice 
and  weatherboard  siding.  The  front  elevation 
has  board  and  batten  doors  with  iron  hardware 
on  both  floors.  There  are  smaller  arched  open- 
ings on  the  other  side.  This  structure  is  in 
generally  fair  condition.  Structural  deterioration, 
neglect,  and  vandalism  have  resulted  in 
moderate  adverse  impacts  on  the  building.  This 
is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  pigeonniers 
remaining  in  Louisiana. 

The  Gin  Barn.  Magnolia's  gin  barn  is  a  very 
large  structure,  measuring  37.5  feet  long,  86  feet 
wide,  and  30  feet  high.  It  is  a  V/z  story  wood 
frame  building  with  a  steeply  pitched  gable  roof 
with  brick  pier  foundations  and  wood  plank 
exterior.  The  roof  eaves  extend  over  porches  to 
form  8-  to  9-foot-deep  sheds  with  wood  post 
supports  on  the  north  and  south  ends.  Overall, 
the  gin  barn  is  in  fair  condition.  Structural 
deterioration,  neglect,  and  vandalism  have 
adversely  affected  the  building.  The  building 
has  been  partially  stabilized. 

The  Cotton  Gin.  The  cotton  gin,  which 
separated  seed  from  the  cotton  boll,  was  an 
integral  piece  of  machinery  for  cotton  planta- 
tions of  virtually  all  sizes.  The  gin  was  one  of 
the  elements  that  defined  the  cotton  plantation 
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Magnolia  Plantation  store  interior,  1 998 


Screw  cotton  press.  (Photo  by  Historic 
American  Engineering  Record.) 


Magnolia  Cotton  gin 
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as  an  industrial  enterprise  as  well  as  an  agri- 
cultural one.  There  are  two  19lh  century  cotton 
gins  housed  in  the  gin  barn. 

The  Cotton  Press.  The  cotton  screw  press 
found  in  the  gin  barn  dates  back  to  ca.  1 830.  It  is 
one  of  about  five  or  six  remaining  in  the  U.S. 
and  it  is  nationally  significant. 

Slave  Cabin  Cisterns.  These  are  the  remains  of 
four  brick  cisterns  adjacent  to  cabins  1,  3,  4,  and 
7.  The  cisterns  are  in  varying  stages  of  decay. 
The  most  intact  has  a  brick  wall  around  the 


edge,  approximately  1  foot  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  condition  of  the  cisterns  is  poor, 
due  to  extensive  structural  deterioration, 
vegetation,  and  neglect. 

Cotton  Gin  Cistern.  The  cotton  gin  cistern  is 
adjacent  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cotton 
gin.  It  is  about  4  feet  high  and  10  to  12  feet  in 
diameter.  The  steam-driven  cotton  gin  required 
a  large  and  reliable  supply  of  water. 
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CURRENT  AND  FUTURE 
USE  OF  THE  PARK 

The  park  offers  the  public  daily  tours  of  both 
sites  by  reservation  only.  The  park  does  not 
have  a  significant  history  of  visitor  use 
because  it  was  only  recently  established. 
Official  counting  and  reporting  procedures 
have  not  yet  been  developed  for  the  park,  and 
thus  visitor  use  data  have  not  been  collected. 
Even  after  the  park  is  open  to  the  public,  it  will 
still  take  some  time  before  accurate  visitation 
records  for  the  park  will  be  available. 
However,  since  the  park's  creation,  a 
superintendent  has  been  hired  and  other  staff 
positions  are  beginning  to  be  established  and 
staffed  as  funding  becomes  available.  Planning 
and  management  efforts  that  will  lead  to  the 
opening  of  the  park  to  the  general  public  are 
ongoing. 

There  are  no  plans  to  provide  for  overnight  use 
at  any  of  the  park's  units.  Overnight  accom- 
modations are  available  from  the  private  sector 
nearby,  and  thus  there  is  no  compelling 
justification  for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
provide  such  facilities  within  the  park.  In  any 
event,  provision  for  overnight  use  within  the 
park  is  inconsistent  with  the  park's  mission. 

When  the  park  is  open  to  the  general  public,  it 
is  expected  that  the  principal  activities  would 
be  visiting  the  visitor  contact  station(s),  touri- 
ng the  historic  structures  and  grounds,  and 
participating  in  ranger-guided  walks  or  talks. 
These  activities  could  occur  year  -round. 
Although  this  would  probably  not  be  a  final 
destination  park  for  most  visitors,  it  would  be 
another  important  heritage  area  attraction  in 
Natchitoches  Parish. 

Examining  the  visitation  recorded  at  a  number 
of  attractions  within  Natchitoches  Parish  can 
provide  further  insight  into  what  level  of  use 
might  be  expected  at  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park.  The  most  similar 


attraction  would  be  Melrose  Plantation.  This 
attraction  is  midway  between  the  two  park 
units.  Visits  to  both  plantations  would 
complement  each  other  because  each  would 
offer  different  resources  depicting  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  area.  It  could  be  expected 
that  both  sites  would  attract  like  numbers  of 
visits.  Based  upon  the  visitation  recorded  at 
the  attractions  discussed  below,  the  potential 
number  of  visitors  to  the  park  is  expected  to  be 
moderate.  Visitation  in  the  area  of  15,000  at 
each  national  park  unit  (about  30,000  visits 
total)  would  be  expected  once  the  park  was 
fully  operational  and  open  to  the  general 
public.  Use  in  the  future  would  then  be 
expected  to  increase  as  the  park  became  better 
known  and  established  as  a  desirable  visitor 
attraction.  Initial  rough  estimates  based  on 
current  trends  project  visitation  at  about 
26,000  per  unit  (52,000  total)  by  2014.  (see  the 
"Impacts  on  Visitor  Use  and  Recreational 
Resources"  chapter  in  the  "Environmental 
Consequences"  section. 

It  is  expected  that  interest  in  the  Cane  River 
National  Heritage  Area  would  continue  and 
perhaps  increase  once  the  National  Park 
Service's  presence  becomes  apparent  and  the 
heritage  area  becomes  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. However,  park  use  is  affected  by  various 
factors,  and  caution  is  warranted  when  inter- 
preting and  using  the  range  of  projected  use 
figures  described  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
plan. 


LOCAL  ATTRACTIONS  AND 
CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  USE 

There  are  a  variety  of  historic  and  recreational 
resources  within  Natchitoches  Parish.  In  the 
city  of  Natchitoches,  the  Natchitoches  Historic 
District  has  dozens  of  points  of  interest  on  its 
walking  tour.  Also,  a  variety  of  other  historic 
and  recreational  resources  as  well  as  other 
points  of  interest  are  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 
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Walking  tours  of  the  historic  district  and  an 
automobile  tour  of  the  parish  and  Cane  River 
area  are  promoted  by  the  Natchitoches  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Natchitoches 
Parish  Tourist  Commission.  Among  the  attrac- 
tions are  the  plantations  of  Cherokee,  Beau 
Fort,  Oakland  (one  of  the  two  national 
historical  park  units),  Melrose,  and  Magnolia 
(the  second  of  the  two  national  historical  park 
units).  Fort  Jesup,  Los  Adaes,  and  Fort  Jean 
Baptiste  are  all  Louisiana  state  historic  sites 
that  pertain  to  the  early  European  settlement  of 
the  parish.  Northeastern  State  University,  the 
National  Fish  Hatchery  Aquarium,  St. 
Augustine  Catholic  Church  and  Cemetery,  and 
Bayou  Folk  Museum  (Kate  Chopin's  home) 
are  other  examples  of  places  of  interest  within 
the  parish. 


Visitor  use  data  for  most  individual  attractions 
within  the  parish  are  either  not  recorded  or  not 
available.  However,  some  data  are  available. 
Data  for  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  Fort  Jesup,  and 
Los  Adaes  State  Historic  Sites  are  presented  in 
table  10.  Data  for  the  Kate  Chopin  House  is 
shown  in  table  1 1.  An  attraction  with  a 
relatively  higher  level  of  visitor  use  is  Fort  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  State  Historic  Site,  where 
visitation  has  been  between  1 1,000  to  13,000 
in  recent  years.  Another  well-known  attraction 
is  Melrose  Plantation.  Annual  visitor  use  for 
Melrose  Plantation  was  13,402  visitors  in 
1995,  13,010  visitors  in  1996,  and  11,932 
visitors  in  1997. 


Table  10.  Visitor  Use  at  Local  State  Historic  Sites 


Fiscal 
Year 

Fort  St  Jean  Baptiste  State 
Historic  Site 

Fort  Jesup  State 
Historic  Site 

Los  Adaes  State 
Historic  Site 

1997-98 

11,795 

3,433 

1,964* 

1996-97 

12,698 

3,258 

0 

1995-96 

13,661 

3,719 

0 

1994-95 

13,082 

4,850 

0 

1993-94 

11,227 

6,152 

0 

1992-93 

17,273 

6,015 

819 

1991-92 

16,573 

4,573 

873 

1990-91 

na 

4,408 

744 

Source:  Louisiana,  Office  of  State  Parks    *  still  being  developed 


na  =  not  available 


Table  11.  Number  of  Visitors  to  Kate  Chopin  Home 


Month 

1997 

1998 

1999 

January 

45 

37 

Closed* 

February 

50 

37 

Closed* 

March 

115 

198 

Closed* 

April 

110 

225 

Closed* 

May 

228 

218 

136 

June 

168 

197 

189 

July 

211 

161 

315 

August 

94 

91 

416 

September 

71 

83 

152 

October 

367 

502 

627 

November 

104 

46 

350 

December 

146 

46 

329 

Total 

1,709 

1.S41 

2,514 

Source:  Staff  Curator,  Kate  Chopin  Home 


"Closed  for  repairs 
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In  1997  the  Bayou  Pierre  Alligator  Farm  was 
opened  to  visitors.  It  is  just  north  of  the  city  of 
Natchitoches.  The  farm  features  alligators  of 
all  sizes  in  a  natural  habitat  and  alligator 
shows  centered  on  the  feeding,  life,  and  habits 
of  these  large  reptiles.  The  park  is  open  April 
15  through  October  31.  A  fee  is  charged,  and 
Cajun  food  and  music  are  available.  This 
attraction  hosted  12,000  visitors  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  The  alligator  park  has 
become  very  popular,  and  in  1998  about 
30,000  people  visited  the  farm. 

The  data  above  indicate  that  the  range  of 
visitation  to  individual  parish  attractions  does 
vary  considerably.  The  data  also  show  that  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  is  already 
receiving  visitors  in  substantial  numbers,  as 
these  above-mentioned  attractions  are  all 
within  the  heritage  area. 

Natchitoches  Parish  has  an  active  tourism 
industry  that  is  aided  by  the  several  annual 
festivals  and  special  events  in  the  parish  — 
such  as  the  annual  Natchitoches  Pilgrimage  of 
Historic  Homes  and  Plantations,  the  Melrose 
Arts  and  Crafts  Festival,  the  Natchitoches  Folk 
Festival,  and  the  Christmas  Festival  of  Lights. 
For  1997,  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Tourist 
Commission  reported  63,309  recorded  guests 
and  274,900  attendees  at  special  events,  for  a 
grand  total  of  338,209  visitors  to  the  parish 
(table  12).  Data  for  1996  show  a  grand  total  of 
359,542  visitors.  Although  the  1997  figure  was 
a  9%  decline  from  1995,  it  is  on  par  with  the 
grand  total  of  345,298  recorded  in  1994. 

Signatures  in  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Tourism 
Commission  guest  book  revealed  that  the 
parish  had  visitors  from  all  50  states  (with 
about  one-third  coming  from  Louisiana, 
another  third  coming  from  Texas,  and  the  final 
third  from  all  other  states)  and  30  foreign 
countries.  These  data  indicate  that 
Natchitoches  Parish  has  a  significant  tourism 
base. 


OTHER  RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Cane  River  is  a  major  scenic  and  recreational 
focal  point  in  the  historic  district  and  heritage 
area.  The  upper  river  (the  dammed  portion)  is 
used  today  primarily  for  recreational  activities, 
particularly  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 
Boating  activity  ranges  from  fishing  to  water 
skiing,  jet  skiing,  rowing,  recreational  barging, 
and  other  recreational  boating,  such  as 
canoeing.  Access  to  the  river  and  uses  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  limited  because  most  of 
the  land  on  either  bank  is  privately  owned. 
Fishing  is  very  popular,  and  the  river  has 
healthy  populations  of  largemouth  bass,  hybrid 
striped  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish,  and 
channel  catfish.  A  12-month  fishing  survey  in 
1989  found  that  17,720  anglers  had  used  the 
river,  spending  about  3.5  hours  per  trip  and 
traveling  about  29  miles  one  way  (this  was 
before  the  opening  of  Interstate  49).  The  Cane 
River  Waterways  Commission  regulates  river 
use  and  provides  three  patrol  officers  to 
enforce  river  rules  and  boating  safety  regula- 
tions. The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  assists  the  commission  in  boat- 
ing safety,  the  enforcement  of  fishing 
regulations,  and  managing  fisheries.  Boat 
users  are  required  to  successfully  complete  a 
safety  course.  Due  to  the  river's  narrowness, 
wakes  from  passing  boats  have  resulted  in 
erosion  of  the  banks.  Boating  speeds  are 
posted  at  40  mph,  and  there  are  many  no-wake 
zones,  but  wake  erosion  continues  to  be  a 
problem.  Efforts  are  ongoing  to  regulate 
activities  on  the  river  to  limit  resource  damage. 
Plans  are  underway  for  a  new  public  boat  ramp 
and  parking  lot  at  the  south  end  of  the  upper 
river. 

Kisatchie  National  Forest  offers  approximately 
600,000  acres  of  forest  throughout  the  parish 
and  provides  opportunities  for  recreational 
camping,  fishing,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
hunting,  scenic  viewing,  and  swimming. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Kisatchie  Ranger  District  of  Kisatchie 
National  Forest,  just  west  of  the  heritage  area, 
is  a  100,000-acre  area  that  provides  a  variety 
of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  For 
example,  scenic  driving  is  available  along  the 
17-mile  Longleaf  Trail  Scenic  Byway.  Back- 
packers and  hikers  enjoy  the  8,700-acre 
Kisatchie  Hills  Wilderness,  and  the  Caroline 
Dorman  Hiking  and  Horse  Trail  offers  both 
hikers  and  equestrians  backcountry  trail 
access.  The  38,500-acre  National  Red  Dirt 
Wildlife  Management  Preserve  provides 
quality  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities. 
Kisatchie  Bayou  flows  through  the  district  and 
empties  into  Old  River  near  Cypress.  Its  out- 
standing aesthetic  quality,  with  its  deep  pools, 
rocky  rapids,  and  sandy  shoals,  has  qualified  it 
as  part  of  Louisiana's  natural  and  scenic 
streams  system.  Float  fishing  and  bank  fishing 
by  sport  anglers  are  popular  on  this  stream. 
Many  scenic  overlooks  provide  glimpses  into 
the  historic  Cane  River  valley,  and  nature 
observation  is  a  popular  activity  throughout 
the  forest. 


Other  streams  and  lakes  in  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  area  provide  recreational  fishing 
opportunities  include  Sibley  Lake,  Little 
River,  and  Old  River.  The  Red  River  is  also  a 
major  source  of  boating  and  fishing  recreation. 
Further  out  are  Black  and  Clear  Lakes,  which 
are  very  popular  for  waterfowl  hunting  and 
fishing.  Many  people  own  camps  along  these 
lakes. 

Hunting  is  a  popular  activity  in  the  Cane  River 
area.  While  Kisatchie  National  Forest  provides 
the  best  public  access  for  hunting,  some  pri- 
vate property  owners  allow  hunting  on  their 
property.  Primary  game  species  include  white- 
tail  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  and  raccoon.  Game 
birds  include  woodcock,  mourning  dove,  and 
bobwhite  quail. 

There  are  no  designated  bicycle  routes  through 
the  heritage  area,  although  the  narrow,  rural 
roads  are  occasionally  used  by  bicyclists. 
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POPULATION 

Natchitoches  Parish  is  one  of  64  parishes  in 
Louisiana  (in  Louisiana,  parishes  are  like 
counties  in  other  states).  Population  figures  for 
recent  years  are  presented  in  table  13.  There  has 
been  a  pattern  of  slight  increases  from  1990 
through  1995  (except  for  1991).  However,  the 
parish's  population  declined  in  1996  and  then 
stabilized  in  1997.  The  1997  parish  population 
represents  a  decline  of  almost  2,500  people 
(about  -6.2%)  since  1980.  Less  than  1%  of  the 
state's  population  is  found  in  this  parish. 

Natchitoches  is  the  county  seat  for  Natchitoches 
Parish.  It  is  the  major  population  center  in  the 
parish  with  a  1995  population  of  more  than 
17,000.  Other  villages  in  the  parish  have  only  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants  each;  only  one, 
Camptii,  has  a  population  of  more  than  1,000 
people  (table  14).  Although  the  city  represents 
an  urban  environment  with  a  university  and  the 
associated  city  services  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments, nearly  half  of  the  parish's  population 
lives  in  small  towns  or  in  a  rural  setting. 

In  1997  parish  population  was  made  up  of  about 
58.5  %  White  and  40.1%  Black,  with  much 
smaller  proportions  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups 
(table  15).  These  proportions  were  somewhat 
different  from  the  state  as  a  whole.  Please  note 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not 
recognize  Creole  as  a  distinct  race  or  ethnic 
group  and  does  not  collect  data  on  that  group. 
The  parish  racial/ethnic  population  makeup  is  of 
interest  when  analyzing  the  economic  health  of 
the  parish  in  terms  of  certain  economic  factors 
as  discussed  below. 


ECONOMY 

Income 

In  1996  the  per  capita  personal  income  for 
Natchitoches  Parish  was  $15,607  (table  16). 
This  income  ranked  44th  among  the  64  parishes 
in  the  state  and  was  only  79%  of  the  average 


Louisiana  per  capita  personal  income  of 
$19,709.  In  addition,  the  parish's  per  capita 
personal  income  was  only  64%  of  the  national 
average  of  $24,436.  Natchitoches  Parish  has  had 
a  history  of  having  a  per  capita  personal  income 
that  was  lower  than  the  state  average. 

Looking  back  at  1989  (the  latest  U.S.  Census 
data),  the  average  per  capita  personal  income  for 
all  people  in  Natchitoches  Parish  was  $8,1 12. 
By  comparison  the  per  capita  personal  income 
for  White  residents  was  $10,604  and  $4,098  for 
Black  residents  (table  17).  Not  only  was  the 
parish  relatively  worse  off  (in  terms  of  average 
per  capita  personal  income)  than  the  state  and 
nation,  but  even  within  the  parish  there  was  a 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  income. 


,hin 


Total  personal  income  for  the  parish  in  1996 
was  $582,01 1,000.  This  income  ranked  29 
the  state  and  accounted  for  only  0.7%  of  the 
state  total.  In  1986  the  total  personal  income 
was  $358,433,000  and  the  parish  had  the  same 
rank  within  the  state. 

Earnings  for  Natchitoches  Parish  and  the  state 
have  risen  131.3%  and  100.8%,  respectively, 
from  1980  to  1996  (table  18).  This  amount  of 
growth  means  that  the  average  annual  rates  of 
growth  were  only  8.21%  for  the  parish  and  6.3% 
for  the  state.  During  this  same  period,  the 
national,  annual  growth  rate  for  earnings  was 
10.6%. 

Chief  industries  of  the  city  of  Natchitoches  and 
surrounding  parish  are  education,  food  proces- 
sing, wood  and  paper  products,  government, 
agriculture,  and  tourism.  Tourism  is  the  second 
largest  industry  in  Louisiana  and  is  an  important 
industry  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  About  215 
people  are  employed  in  this  economic  sector. 
There  are  numerous  historical  and  recreational 
tourist  attractions  in  the  parish.  Earnings  by 
industry  are  presented  in  table  19.  State  and 
local  government,  services,  manufacturing 
nondurable  goods,  and  retailing  are  the  largest 
industries  by  earnings. 
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Table  13.  Heritage  Area  Total  Population  for  Selected  Years 


POPULATION  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

Year 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Louisiana 

1997 

37.415 

4.351.769 

1996 

37.413 

4.340.818 

1995 

38.270 

4.338.072 

1994 

37.493 

4.314.630 

1993 

36.955 

4.290.100 

1992 

36.605 

4.273.734 

1991 

36.369 

4.241.224 

1990 

36.512 

4.217.362 

1980 

39.905 

4.223.101 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Table  14.  Heritage  Area  1990  and  1995  Population  for  Selected  Cities  and  Towns 


City  or  Town 

1990  Population 

1995  Population 

Ashland 

289 

273 

Campti 

929 

1,027 

Clarance 

577 

506 

Goldonna 

417 

402 

Natchez 

434 

533 

City  of  Natchitoches 

16,609 

17,141 

Powhatan 

147 

192 

Provencal 

538 

510 

Natchitoches  Parish 

36,689 

37,377 

SOURCE:  Natchitoches  Parish  Profile  and  U.S.  Census  1995  test  project. 
Table  15.  Heritage  Area  Population  by  Race  and  Ethnicity  for  1997 


Race  or  Ethnic  Group* 

Natchitoches  Parish  Percent  of 
Population3 

Louisiana  Percent  of 
Population6 

White 

58.5% 

66.2% 

Black 

40.1% 

32.1% 

American  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 

0.5% 

0.4% 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 

0.5% 

1.2% 

Other 

0.3% 

0.0% 

Hispanic  Origin0 

1.6% 

2.6% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

a.  Based  upon  a  1997  population  for  Natchitoches  Parish  of  37,415. 

b.  Based  upon  a  1997  population  for  Louisiana  of  4,315,769. 

c.  Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race  and  are  included  in  the  prior  categories.  To  avoid  double  counting,  these 
figures  are  not  added  to  obtain  the  100%  totals  for  the  parish  and  state. 

Note:  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  recognize  Creole  as  a  distinct  race  or  ethnic  group  and  does  not  collect  data  on 
that  group. 
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Table  16.  Per  Capita  Personal  Income  for  Selected  Years 


Year 

Natchitoches  Parish 
PCPI 

Percent  of  State 
PCPI 

Louisiana 
PCPI 

1996 

$15,607 

79.2% 

$19,709 

1995 

$14,687 

77.3% 

$18,997 

1994 

$14,175 

78.4% 

$18,089 

1993 

$13,539 

78.8% 

$17,183 

1992 

$12,517 

76.4% 

$16,384 

1991 

$11,711 

75.1% 

$15,591 

1990 

$11,129 

75.4% 

$14,761 

1980 

$5,941 

67.6% 

$8,768 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Table  17.  Per  Capita  Income  by  Race  for  1989 


Race  or  Ethnic  Group 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Louisiana 

White 

$10,604 

$12,956 

Black 

$4,098 

$5,687 

American  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 

$9,648 

$7,073 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 

$6,778 

$8,899 

Other 

$4,942 

$9,415 

Total 

$8,112 

$10,635 

SOURCE:  Northwestern  State  University,  Small  Business  Development  Center. 


Table  18.  Earnings  for  Selected  Years  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Louisiana 

1996 

$364,044 

$58,241,091 

1995 

$347,120 

$56,287,606 

1994 

$314,251 

$52,885,430 

1993 

$293,587 

$49,920,710 

1992 

$271,803 

$48,373,818 

1991 

$249,950 

$45,886,643 

1990 

$238,467 

$43,404,246 

1980 

$156,426 

$28,893,151 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Table  19.  Natchitoches  Parish,  Earnings  by  Industry  for  1996 


Industry 

Earnings 
(thousands  of  dollars) 

Percent  of 
Total  Earnings 

Farm 

$25,943 

7.13% 

Agricultural  Services,  Forestry, 
Fishing 

$3,426 

0.94% 

Mining 

$144 

0.04% 

Construction 

$33,587 

9.23% 

Manufacturing, 
Nondurable  Goods 

$48,607 

13.35% 

Manufacturing, 
Durable  Goods 

$17,696 

4.86% 

Transportation  and  Public 
Utilities 

$16,015 

4.40% 

Wholesale  Trade 

$12,812 

3.52% 

Retail  Trade 

$37,058 

10.18% 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate 

$8,354 

2.29% 

Services 

$65,397 

17.96% 

Federal  Civilian  Government 

$6,722 

1.85% 

Federal  Military 

$2,051 

0.56% 

State  and  Local  Government 

$86,232 

23.69% 

Total 

$364,044 

100.0% 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Employment 

U.S.  Census  data  show  that  Natchitoches 
Parish  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  13.4%  in 
1990.  This  same  year,  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Louisiana  was  9.6%  and  the  U.S. 
average  was  6.3%  of  the  labor  force.  In  1994 
the  unemployment  rates  for  Natchitoches 
Parish,  Louisiana,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
improved  and  were  7.9%,  8.0%,  and  6.1% 
respectively.  Although  the  parish  and  state 
have  had  significant  improvements  in  the 
unemployment  rates,  these  rates  are  still 


relatively  high  when  compared  to  the  national 
average. 

The  major  employers  in  Natchitoches  Parish 
are  listed  in  table  20.  The  parish  has  an 
economic  development  plan  and  seeks  to 
expand  its  resident  industries,  attract  new  and 
environmentally  safe  industries,  and  continue 
to  develop  the  tourism  industry.  The  objectives 
of  economic  development  in  the  parish  are  to 
enhance  employment  opportunities  for  present 
and  future  citizens  while  contributing  to  an 
expanded  economic  output  for  the  state. 
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Table  20.  Major  Employers  in  Natchitoches  Parish  (1997) 


Employer 

Industry 

Number  of 
Employees 

Con-Agra  Broiler  Company 

Food  Manufacturing 

1,100 

Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board 

Public  Education 

1,065 

Northwestern  State  University 

Higher  Education 

634 

Marco 

Plywood 

497 

Natchitoches  Parish  Hospital 

Hospital 

430 

Willamette  Industries 

Linerboard  Paper 

375 

Wal-Mart  Supercenter 

Department  Store/Retail 

346 

City  of  Natchitoches 

Municipal  Government 

238 

Truss  Joist  Corporation 

Laminated  Wood 

235 

Natchitoches  Police  Jury 

Parish  Government 

157 

Ryan's  Family  Steakhouse 

Restaurant 

160 

Ahem  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Portable  Buildings 

140 

0.  S. Johnson 

Road  Building  Contractor 

130 

SOURCE:  Natchitoches  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Poverty 

U.S.  Census  data  (1990)  records  the  fact  that 
33.9%  of  all  persons  residing  within 
Natchitoches  Parish  had  incomes  below  the 
official  government  poverty  level  (table  21).  At 
the  same  time,  47.9%  of  children  under  the  age 
of  five  and  44.3%  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  17  in  the  parish  were  living  below 
the  poverty  level.  For  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
people  living  below  the  poverty  level  were 
23.6%  for  all  persons,  33.4%  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  30.7%  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  17.  U.S.  poverty 
rates  were  lower  still,  at  13.1%  for  all  persons 


and  17.9%  for  all  children.  As  of  1990  the 
parish  was  significantly  worse  off  than  the  state 
and  nation  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  poverty. 
Poverty  among  the  Black  and  other  minority 
populations  within  the  parish  was  much  more 
wide  spread  than  it  was  among  the  majority 
White  population  (table  22).  Past  data  on 
income,  employment,  and  poverty  in  the  parish 
indicate  that  Natchitoches  Parish  as  a  whole  and 
minority  populations  in  particular  were 
economically  disadvantaged.  In  1993,  29.4%  of 
all  persons  in  the  parish  were  considered  poor. 
This  was  a  slight  improvement  over  the  1990 
situation. 
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Table  21.  Percent  of  Persons  Living  below  the  National  Poverty  Level  by  Age  for  1990 


Years  of  Age 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Louisiana 

Under  5 

47.9% 

33.4% 

5-17 

44.3% 

30.7% 

18-64 

28.4% 

19.6% 

65  and  above 

30.9% 

24.1% 

All  Persons 

33.9% 

23.6% 

SOURCE:  Northwestern  State  University,  Small  Business  Development  Center,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  22.  Percent  of  Persons  Living  below  the  National  Poverty  Level  by  Race  for  1990 


Race  or  Ethnic  Group 

Natchitoches  Parish 

Louisiana 

White 

19.2% 

13.4% 

Black 

57.2% 

45.7% 

American  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 

35.1% 

37.7% 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 

43.1% 

28.3% 

Other 

22.8% 

24.7% 

All  Persons 

33.9% 

23.6% 

SOURCE:  Northwestern  State  University,  Small  Business  Development  Center,  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TRANSPORTATION/ACCESS 

Interstate  49,  U.S.  Routes  71  and  84,  and 
numerous  state  and  local  highways  connect 
Natchitoches  Parish  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
State  Route  1  and  U.S.  71  (mostly  outside  the 
heritage  area)  follow  the  Red  River  through 
Natchitoches  Parish  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.  Table  23  illustrates  the  distance  from 
Natchitoches  to  major  cities  in  the  south.  The 
parish  is  served  by  two  railroads  and  seven 


motor  freight  carriers.  The  nearest  commercial 
airport  is  the  Alexandria  International  Airport  in 
Alexandria,  55  miles  away.  This  is  the  only 
commercial  airport  serving  central  Louisiana. 
Shreveport  Regional  Airport,  in  northwest 
Louisiana,  is  70  miles  away.  Both  are  served  by 
several  national  airlines.  Natchitoches  does  have 
a  local  airport  that  supports  private  aircraft 
traffic;  however,  it  does  not  offer  regularly 
scheduled  commercial  service. 
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Table  23.  Distance  to  Major  Cities  (from  the  City  of  Natchitoches) 


City 

Miles 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

603 

Dallas,  Texas 

259 

Houston,  Texas 

243 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

230 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

260 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

256 

SOURCE:  Natchitoches  Parish  Profile  1993  and  Natchitoches  Tourist  Commission. 


VISITOR  SERVICES 

The  city  of  Natchitoches  is  the  focal  point  for 
tourism  within  the  parish.  The  city  is  large 
enough  so  that  most  necessary  visitor  services 
can  be  found  here.  The  parish  has  eight 
hotel/motel(s)  and  24  bed-and-breakfast 
establishments  providing  436  rooms.  There  are 
also  three  recreational  vehicle  parks.  A  number 
of  restaurants,  gas  stations,  craft  and  souvenir 
shops,  as  well  as  other  retail  establishments, 


offer  goods  and  services  desired  by  the 
vacationing  public.  The  usual  public  services 
(for  a  city  of  its  size)  are  available,  including  an 
84-bed  general  hospital.  Besides  its  historic 
ambiance,  the  city  has  the  vitality  and  verve  of  a 
university  town  because  Northwestern  State 
University,  with  its  educational  and  cultural 
resources  as  well  as  an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  body  of  almost  9,000  students, 
is  here. 
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CLIMATE 

Natchitoches  Parish  has  a  humid,  subtropical 
climate,  with  long,  hot  summers  and  short,  mild 
winters.  In  summer  the  average  temperature  is 
82°F,  with  an  average  daily  maximum  temper- 
ature of  94°F.  Humidity  ranges  between  60%  to 
90%  on  average.  Rainfall  is  usually  plentiful, 
averaging  50  inches  annually,  with  about  25 
inches  falling  during  the  growing  season  of 
April  through  September.  In  winter,  the  average 
temperature  is  51°F  and  the  average  daily 
minimum  is  39°F. 


AIR  QUALITY 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  is  a 
class  II  attainment  area  and  is  allowed  a 
moderate  increase  in  certain  air  pollutants  over 
time.  The  park  is  in  attainment  with  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide  (CO),  nitrous  oxide  (N02),  ozone 
(03),  lead  (Pb),  particulate  matter  (PM),  and 
sulfur  dioxide  (SO2).  Local  sources  of  pollution 
fall  into  two  categories  —  mobile  and  stationary. 
Most  of  the  pollution  generated  in  the 
immediate  area  of  the  city  of  Natchitoches  and 
vicinity  is  from  mobile  sources  (primarily  cars). 
In  Natchitoches  Parish  there  are  currently  10 
companies  that  are  industrial  sources  of  air 
pollution  emissions  that  are  monitored  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Of  these, 
seven  emitted  more  than  100  tons  of  one  or 
more  of  regulated  air  pollutants  and  are 
considered  major  stationary  sources  of 
pollution.  The  largest  grouping  of  emissions  are 
nitrous  oxides  and  carbon  monoxide.  Rapides 
Parish,  just  to  the  south  of  Natchitoches  Parish, 
also  has  10  monitored  companies,  seven  of 
which  are  major  stationary  sources.  Of  these, 
the  largest  grouping  of  emissions  are  nitrogen 
oxides  and  sulfur  dioxide. 

On  a  regional  level,  there  are  large  volatile 
organic  compound  (VOC)  emission  sources  to 


the  northwest  at  Shreveport  and  to  the  southwest 
in  Houston,  Texas,  which  can  influence  the  air 
quality  of  the  park.  The  New  Orleans/Baton 
Rouge  area  is  in  nonattainment  for  ozone.  That 
area  has  significant  point  (stationary)  and 
mobile  emission  sources  that  may  influence  air 
quality  at  the  national  park  unit  at  times.  Ozone 
concentrations  have  decreased  in  the  last  10 
years  for  the  park  area;  however,  the  magnitude 
and  number  of  high  1-hour  average  ozone 
concentrations  in  Shreveport,  Bossier,  and 
Monroe  leads  to  the  possibility  of  the  area 
exceeding  the  85  parts  per  billion  standard  for 
an  8-hour  period.  Ozone  can  be  toxic  to  native 
plant  species  even  at  levels  under  the  national 
standards. 

The  area  has  a  rain  pH  of  approximately  4.7  to 
4.8,  which  is  more  acidic  than  expected  from 
natural  conditions  and  is  likely  due  to  air 
pollution  from  nitrous  oxides  and  sulfur.  This 
acidity  value  has  been  stable  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  area  is  projected  to  have  lower  acidic 
deposition  than  most  of  the  eastern  U.S.,  but 
slightly  more  acidic  deposition  than  the  western 
states. 


GEOLOGY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY,  AND  SOILS 

General 

Louisiana  is  within  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  and  is 
at  the  end  of  the  extensive  Mississippi  River 
system,  which  drains  more  than  40%  of  the 
continental  United  States.  Natchitoches  Parish, 
in  northwestern  Louisiana,  is  part  of  the  greater 
Red  River  Valley.  What  is  now  Cane  River  was 
once  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River.  The 
Red  River  changed  course  from  the  Cane  River 
location  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  parish  follow- 
ing Captain  Henry  Shreve's  removal  of  an 
extensive  natural  log  jam  just  north  of  Natchi- 
toches, which  began  in  1833  (and  was  not 
completed  until  1873). 
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Red  River  Raft  #5, 
Removed  In  1873,  One 
Of  The  Last  Sections 
Of  The  160-Mile  Great 
Raft  (Removal  Began 
Just  North  Of 
Natchitoches  In  1833 
by  Henry  Shreve). 
(Photo  courtesy  of 
Louisiana  State 
University  —  Shreveport 
Archives.) 


This  natural  logjam  had  choked  the  160  miles 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  River  between 
Natchitoches  and  what  is  now  Shreveport  for 
two  or  more  centuries,  and  significantly 
affected  the  drainage  and  sediment  pattern  in 
the  area.  The  jam  had  caused  the  damming  of 
tributaries  and  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
large  lakes.  With  the  removal  of  the  jam,  the 
lakes  drained  and  now  only  remnants  remain. 
The  water  level  in  what  became  the  Cane 
River  dropped  substantially  over  time.  In  1936 
two  earthen  dams  were  built  in  the  old  channel 
creating  a  37-mile-long  lake  condition  that 
simulates  the  historic  river  level  and  provides 
recreational  opportunities.  The  dammed 
portion  of  Cane  River  ends  just  north  of 
Magnolia  Plantation. 

Natchitoches  Parish  consists  of  three  major 
physiographic  areas.  The  level  to  gently 
sloping  floodplains  of  the  Red  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  distributaries  comprise  about 
28%  of  the  parish  land  area  and  most  of  the 
national  heritage  area.  In  geologic  terms,  the 
floodplains  of  the  Cane  River  valley  are  quite 
young  and  were  formed  from  Red  River 


alluvial  deposits  during  primarily  the 
Holocene  epoch,  which  spans  only  the  last 
10,000  years. 

The  second  major  area  includes  the  alluvial 
terraces  formed  during  periods  of  deposition 
associated  with  continental  deposition  during 
the  Pleistocene.  The  third  physiographic  area 
that  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  parish  is  the 
level  to  steep  terrace  uplands  that  include  the 
Kisatchie  Hills.  These  were  formed  during  the 
Tertiary  period  and  are  associated  primarily 
with  the  Sabine  Uplift,  a  high,  flat-topped 
dome  in  northwestern  Louisiana  and  north- 
eastern Texas  comprised  of  mostly  marine 
sediments,  which  has  undergone  substantial 
upwarping  and  faulting  and  erosion. 

The  most  common  floodplain  soils  that  form 
the  natural  levees  along  the  Cane  River  are  the 
Roxana  and  Gallion  soil  types.  These  soils  are 
generally  level,  well  drained,  loamy  through- 
out, and  formed  in  Red  River  alluvium.  They 
have  high  to  medium  fertility  and  are  well 
suited  and  primarily  used  for  cultivated  crops, 
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mainly  cotton,  corn,  and  soybeans.  These  soils 
are  also  well  suited  for  pasture  and  woodland 
and  can  provide  good  habitat  for  a  variety  of 
native  animals.  These  soils  are  protected  from 
flooding  by  a  network  of  levees  and  therefore 
are  also  well  suited  for  development. 

Moving  away  from  the  river  and  the  well- 
drained  natural  levees  are  two  floodplain  soil 
complexes  that  tend  to  be  slightly  lower  in 
elevation,  have  a  relatively  higher  clay  content 
and  do  not  drain  well,  and  are  more  subject  to 
flooding.  The  Moreland-Yorktown  soils  are 
level  and  found  on  broad  flats  and  backswamps 
and  include  many  narrow  sloughs,  channel 
scars,  and  depressional  areas.  The  higher  areas 
are  occasionally  flooded,  and  the  lower  areas  are 
frequently  flooded.  The  areas  that  flood  only 
occasionally  are  mostly  cleared  and  used  for 
cultivated  crops  or  pasture.  The  more  frequently 
flooded  areas  are  kept  as  woodland  for  timber 
production  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Moreland-Latanier-Armistead  soils  are 
found  in  broad  flats  and  natural  levees  and 
backswamps.  Slopes  are  generally  flat  with  a 
few  narrow  channel  scars  and  depressions.  Most 
of  these  soils  have  been  cleared  and  are  used  for 
cultivated  crops  (mainly  soybeans  and  grain 
sorghum)  and  pasture.  A  surface  drainage 
system  is  usually  needed  to  remove  excess 
water.  These  soils  are  also  well  suited  for 
woodland  but  poorly  suited  for  most  urban  uses 
due  to  wetness,  slow  permeability,  and  very 
high  shrink-swell  potential. 


house,  including  the  large  open  field  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  unit,  and  extending 
almost  to  Bayou  Brevelle,  the  soils  are  predom- 
inantly Moreland  silt  loam  and  are  more  poorly 
drained.  The  small  wetland  areas  parallel  to  the 
bayou  area  are  dominated  by  Moreland  clay, 
which  is  occasionally  flooded.  The  19  acres  that 
comprise  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  are  along 
the  lower  Cane  River.  The  entire  site  is  identi- 
fied by  the  soil  survey  as  having  Roxana  soils. 

The  soil  survey  mapping  is  an  approximation  of 
soil  types  and  ranges.  More  detailed  testing  is 
important  prior  to  moving  forward  with  imple- 
mentation plans  that  involve  construction. 
Recent  analysis  of  soil  samples  taken  from  both 
national  park  units  in  areas  where  Roxana  soils 
would  have  been  expected  by  the  State 
Department  of  Transportation  laboratory  in 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  (August  10,  1998 
memorandum)  indicate  that  the  soils  are  a  silt 
with  variable  clay  content.  This  description 
indicates  the  soils  are  most  likely  dominated  by 
soils  from  the  Moreland  grouping.  This  is 
consistent  with  observations,  particularly  at 
Oakland  Plantation,  of  poor  soil  drainage  around 
the  main  house  during  rainy  periods.  The  lab 
analysis  further  indicates  these  soils  are  highly 
sensitive  in  that  they  have  poor  strength  quali- 
ties and  lose  considerable  inherent  strength  with 
only  minor  increases  in  moisture.  And  because 
the  area  receives  substantial  precipitation,  this 
soil  limitation  must  be  factored  in  to  any  designs 
for  shallow  foundations,  whether  for  a  road, 
parking  area,  or  building. 


Park  Soils 


FLOODPLAINS 


The  188  acres  of  farmland  that  are  within  the 
authorized  boundary  of  Oakland  Plantation  are 
between  Cane  River  on  the  east  and  Bayou 
Brevelle  on  the  west.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
44  acres  in  NPS  ownership  is  natural  levee,  that 
area  closest  to  the  road  and  the  river.  The  Soil 
Survey  of  Natchitoches  Parish  indicates  that  this 
area  is  dominated  by  the  Roxana,  a  very  fine 
sandy  loam.  The  acreage  slopes  very  slightly 
down  toward  Bayou  Brevelle.  Behind  the  main 


General 

The  Cane  River  Basin  Study:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  Report  (USFWS  1986) 
describes  a  major  geographic  area  of  the  basin 
as  the  Cane  River  Island  area,  which  includes 
about  73,000  acres.  This  area  includes  the  flood- 
plains  from  the  city  of  Natchitoches  south  to  the 
Rapides  Parish  boundary  that  lie  between  the 
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natural  levees  of  Cane  River  east  to  the  Red 
River  levee. 

This  floodplain  area  is  within  the  100-  to  500- 
year  floodplain  and  has  extensive  flood  control. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Vicksburg 
District,  completed  various  water  resource 
development  projects  between  1936  and  1956. 
Authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22, 
1936,  the  Corps  installed  several  flood  control 
features,  which  are  part  of  the  federal  "Natchi- 
toches Parish,  Louisiana,  Project."  A  levee  34.4 
miles  long  was  constructed  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Red  River,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches  south  to  the  Cane  River  near  the 
Rapides  Parish  line.  This  levee  connects  with 
the  natural  levee  along  the  Cane  River  to  form  a 
ring  levee  around  the  Cane  River  Island  area. 
There  is  an  interior  drainage  system  of  flood- 
gates that  evacuate  water  into  the  Red  River 
from  the  northern  portion  of  Cane  River  Island 
and  into  the  lower  Cane  River  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island;  there  is  a  closure  dam  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Cane  River  near  Colfax  and 
the  Rapides  Parish  line  as  well  as  a  4.3-mile- 
long  diversion  channel  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
Bayou  at  Red  River  in  Rapides  Parish. 

Also,  in  1960,  the  Corps  conducted  clearing  and 
snagging  on  the  Cane  River  between  Montrose 
and  Marco.  This  work  is  maintained  by  the 
Natchitoches  Levee  and  Drainage  District. 
Between  1950  and  1960,  a  state-parish  drainage 
improvement  program  led  to  the  enlargement  of 
80  miles  of  streams  and  drainage  channels  in  the 
Cane  River  Island  area.  Also,  local  interests 
have  raised  the  embankment  of  local  roads 
along  the  natural  levee  of  the  lower  Cane  River 
to  provide  additional  protection  from  Red  River 
backwater.  The  only  time  this  network  of  flood 
protection  has  not  been  adequate  has  been  when 
the  threat  of  backwater  flooding  from  the  Red 
River  has  required  the  floodgates  that  drain 
Cane  River  Island  to  be  closed,  resulting  in 
minor  interim  flooding  from  the  impoundment 
of  rainfall. 

The  floodplains  west  of  Cane  River  that  are 
between  the  Kisatchie  Hills  and  the  natural 


levee  of  Cane  River  are  referred  to  in  the  report 
as  the  "off-island"  area.  This  area  does  not  have 
man-made  flood  protection  and  is  subject  to 
occasional  flooding  from  runoff  from  the 
Kisatchie  Hills  and  from  backwater  flooding 
from  the  Red  River. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  J 986  Cane  River 
Basin,  Louisiana,  Flood  Damage  Prevention 
Study,  examined  a  range  of  floodplain 
management  alternatives  for  the  Cane  River 
Basin  to  meet  the  objectives  of  reducing 
agricultural  and  residential  flood  damage, 
protecting  and  enhancing  wooded  wetland 
habitats,  protecting  and  improving  water  quality 
on  the  Cane  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
increasing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
None  of  the  broad  range  of  action  alternatives 
were  selected,  primarily  due  to  poor  cost-benefit 
ratios.  The  decision  was  to  take  no  action,  and 
the  Corps  recommended  that  no  further  flood 
control  studies  be  conducted  for  the  Cane  River 
Basin.  Although  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  in  consultation  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  concurred 
with  the  Corps'  conclusions,  they  recommended 
five  future  actions: 

•  The  appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local  agency 
take  the  actions  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
need  for  additional  recreational  facilities  are 
met. 

•  The  city  of  Natchitoches  ensures  that  their 
sewage  treatment  plant  meets  federal  and  state 
standards  relative  to  effluent  discharged  into 
the  Old  River. 

•  Restrictive  floodplain  zoning  be  implemented 
to  discourage  additional  flood-prone  develop- 
ment in  the  base  floodplain. 

•  The  remaining  wooded  wetlands  be  preserved 
by  means  of  acquisition  (fee  title  and/or 
easements)  or  zoning. 

•  The  appropriate  federal,  state,  or  local  agency 
and/or  private  enterprise  or  individuals  take 
the  initiative  to  restore  waterfowl  habitat  by 
management  of  winter  water,  in  accordance 
with  plans  developed  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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Park  Floodplains 


WETLANDS 


The  natural  levee  area  on  which  about  25%  of 
the  Oakland  Plantation  unit  is  located  is 
identified  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program  as  being  outside  the  500-year 
floodplain.  This  includes  about  one-third  of  the 
plantation's  structures,  including  part  of  the 
main  house.  Most  of  the  remaining  acreage  is 
identified  as  being  in  the  500-year  floodplain, 
including  most  of  the  remaining  144  acres 
within  the  authorized  boundary.  Bayou  Brevelle 
and  the  wetlands  that  parallel  it  are  in  the  100- 
year  floodplain.  The  base  flood  elevation  of 
Bayou  Brevelle  is  105  feet.  Cane  River  and  its 
banks  are  in  the  100-year  floodplain.  No  base 
flood  elevation  for  the  Cane  River  has  been 
identified  in  this  area.  Some  of  this  100-year 
floodplain  may  be  within  the  strip  of  NPS 
owned  land  that  lies  east  of  SR  494/1 19, 
between  the  road  and  the  river. 

The  approximately  19-acre  Magnolia  Plantation 
unit  is  located  primarily  in  the  500-year 
floodplain.  The  most  eastern  part  of  the  unit, 
east  of  the  slave  quarters,  may  be  in  the  100- 
year  floodplain.  In  general,  the  site  is 
sandwiched  between  100-year  floodplain  to  the 
west,  and  100-year  floodway  to  the  east  (the 
base  flood  elevation  is  104  feet).  Magnolia  is 
just  downstream  from  the  Cane  River  dam. 
Spillway  water  from  the  dam  is  directed  into  the 
Old  River,  which  feeds  back  into  the  lower  Cane 
River.  In  times  of  high  rainfall,  the  lower  Cane 
River  becomes  a  floodway  for  the  upper  Cane 
River.  On  the  Magnolia  side  of  the  river,  this 
floodway  extends  up  the  narrow  and  heavily 
eroded  embankment  to  approximately  the 
riverside  edge  of  SR  119.  The  erosion  of  this 
bank  and  the  undermining  of  the  roadway  in 
front  of  Magnolia  have  been  an  ongoing  concern 
that  the  state  has  been  trying  to  address  through 
road  repairs  and  placement  of  large  gabions  on 
the  embankment  to  reduce  further  erosion. 


General 

About  7%  of  the  Cane  River  area  contains 
wetlands.  The  National  Wetlands  Inventory  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indicates  that 
palustrine  wetlands  predominate.  These 
wetlands  are  either  seasonally  or  permanently 
flooded  areas  that  are  dominated  by  trees  and 
shrubs.  This  type  of  wetland  includes  bottom- 
land hardwoods  and  wooded  swamps.  The  area 
along  the  upper  Cane  River  consists  primarily  of 
channelized,  riverine  wetlands  of  permanently 
flooded  open  water.  The  portion  of  Cane  River 
north  of  Natchitoches  is  primarily  channelized 
lacustrine  wetlands  of  diked,  permanently 
flooded  open  water. 

Wooded  wetlands  have  been  considerably 
reduced  over  time  by  conversion  to  agricultural 
production.  Between  1957  and  1974,  more  than 
27,000  acres  of  wooded  wetlands  were  cleared 
in  the  Cane  River  area.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
major  reduction  in  wildlife  species.  As  of  1996 
only  9,600  acres  remained.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  identified  that  these 
woodlands  have  high  value  for  wildlife  and  are 
becoming  scarce  in  the  Cane  River  area  and  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  recommended  that  the  remaining 
wooded  wetlands  of  the  Cane  River  Basin  be 
preserved  by  the  appropriate  governmental 
agency  by  means  of  acquisition  (fee  title  and/or 
easements)  or  zoning.  Also,  agricultural 
drainage  projects  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
winter  water  available  to  migratory  and  resident 
waterfowl,  whether  this  water  is  found  in 
agricultural  fields  or  wooded  wetlands.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  identified  that  this  type 
of  resource  is  important  in  helping  maintain  a 
healthy  mid-continental  waterfowl  population 
and  recommends  that  the  appropriate  agencies 
or  individuals  work  with  the  Louisiana  Division 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  restore  winter  water 
habitat  for  waterfowl. 
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Park  Wetlands 

On  the  western  edge  of  Oakland's  authorized 
boundary  and  outside  of  the  park's  fee 
ownership  area  are  a  string  of  small  wetland 
areas  and  part  of  Bayou  Brevelle.  (See  the 
Oakland  Plantation  Surrounding  Features  Site 
Plan).  This  small  bayou  is  no  longer  a  free 
flowing  stream  course  because  of  past  diking. 
The  string  of  wetlands  run  parallel  to  and 
adjacent  to  the  bayou.  All  are  classified  as 
palustrine  wetlands  and  range  from  being 
intermittently  to  permanently  flooded.  Some  of 
this  is  wooded  swamp.  Some  of  this  wetland 
area  is  the  result  of  man-made  impoundments. 
This  information  was  obtained  from  National 
Wetland  Inventory  Maps  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1987.  Field  checks 
are  necessary  to  verify  the  full  extent  and 
condition  of  these  wetlands. 

No  wetlands  have  been  identified  on  the 
Magnolia  Plantation  unit. 


WATER  RESOURCES  AND  QUALITY 

Cane  River  is  the  primary  open  water  area 
associated  with  the  heritage  area.  Other  open 
water  areas  close  to  or  at  places  within  the 
heritage  area  include  Little  River,  Old  River, 
and  Sibley  Lake. 

The  Cane  River  channel,  from  north  of 
Natchitoches  to  the  Red  River,  including  the 
dammed  portion,  is  about  60  miles  long.  The 
dammed  portion  is  34.5  miles  long  and  has  an 
average  width  of  250  feet.  Its  depth  varies  from 
5  feet  to  25  feet  in  its  lower  reaches.  It  serves  as 
a  source  of  water  for  irrigation,  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  a  place  for  recreation, 
including  boating,  fishing,  and  swimming.  It  is  a 
popular  scenic  resource,  with  agricultural  lands 
and  plantations  along  its  banks  and  simulates  the 
historic  Red  River  setting  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  when  the  plantations  were  active 
and  thriving  and  steamboats  still  plied  the  river 


back  and  forth  from  New  Orleans.  The  upper 
Cane  River  ends  at  State  Route  484  dam.  The 
lower  Cane  River  water  level  is  generally  low 
year-round,  which  is  a  considerable  contrast  to 
the  much  higher  bank  levels  of  the  historic  Red 
River  course. 

There  has  been  only  sporadic  water  quality 
documentation  of  Cane  River.  A  December 
1995  waterbody  evaluation  of  the  60-mile  Cane 
River  watercourse  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  indicated  that  water 
quality  was  generally  good  and  fully  supports 
primary  and  secondary  contact  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation.  The  identified 
primary  causes  of  slight  levels  of  degradation  to 
the  watercourse  include  nutrients  and  organic 
material.  The  sources  of  degradation  were 
suspected  to  be  urban  runoff,  septic  tanks,  and 
package  plants.  Erosion  of  the  riverbanks  is  a 
documented  problem  and  may  be  cause  for  some 
turbidity  and  sedimentation. 

A  report  by  the  state  in  1984  indicated  that  the 
Little  River  had  poor  water  quality,  generally 
due  to  agricultural  runoff,  and  the  Old  River  had 
poor  water  quality  during  low  flow  conditions 
from  sewage  treatment  plant  effluent  (Louisiana 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Development 
1984). 

Water  use  data  showed  that  Natchitoches  Parish 
obtains  most  of  its  public  supply  drinking  water 
from  Sibley  Lake  (Louisiana  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development  1984).  Cane 
River,  Bayou  Pierre,  and  Little  River  were 
primary  sources  for  irrigation  water,  and  Clear 
Lake  and  the  Red  River  serve  industrial  uses 
within  the  parish.  Surface  and  groundwater  are 
primarily  hard  because  of  the  high  amount  of 
dissolved  calcium  carbonate.  The  groundwater 
aquifer  supply  is  generally  available  in  moderate 
to  large  quantities  (200  to  more  than  1,200 
gallons  per  minute).  Groundwater  sources  are 
tapped  for  some  small  public  supply  needs  and 
for  rural  domestic  and  livestock  uses. 
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PLANTS 

The  primary  vegetation  type  along  the  Cane 
River  is  agricultural  and  includes  pecan 
orchards,  cattle  pastures,  and  cultivated  crops  of 
corn,  soybeans,  grain  sorghum,  and  cotton. 
Pastureland  grasses  may  include  Bermuda  grass, 
Pensacola  bahiagrass,  tall  fescue,  and  white 
clover.  Residential  sites,  including  several 
historic  plantations,  are  landscaped  with  a 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  such  as  live 
oaks,  osage  orange,  southern  magnolia,  catalpa, 
Japanese  magnolia,  crepe  myrtle,  chinaberry, 
plum,  and  jujube. 


dogwood,  waxmyrtle,  yaupon,  arrowood, 
American  beautyberry,  hawthorns,  redbud, 
poison  ivy,  greenbriar,  rattanvine,  muscadine, 
Japanese  honeysuckle,  blackberry,  and 
dewberry. 

The  poorer  drained  soils  on  natural  levees  often 
include  cherrybark  oak,  Nuttall  oak,  water  oak, 
pecan,  sweet  gum,  eastern  cottonwood,  and 
American  sycamore.  The  back-swamp  areas 
more  often  contain  baldcypress,  tupelogum, 
black  willow,  green  ash,  water  locust,  water 
hickory,  overcup  oak,  Drummond  red  maple, 
alligator  weed,  and  duckweed. 


The  native  bottomland  hardwoods  and  wooded 
backswamps  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
what  once  grew  within  the  river  valley.  Based 
on  the  Cane  River  Basin  Study:  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  Report  (USFWS 
1986),  only  9,600  acres  of  these  wooded  areas 
remain.  Common  plants  in  the  bottomland 
hardwood  forest  type  include  water  oak,  willow 
oak,  swamp  privet,  water  locust,  honey  locust, 
hackberry,  bitter  pecan,  pecan,  sweet  gum, 
American  elm,  eastern  cottonwood,  and 
American  sycamore.  Understory  vegetation 
includes  roughleaf  dogwood,  flowering 


Forested  upland  plant  species  associated  with 
the  Kisatchie  Hills  and  heritage  area  sites  to  the 
west  of  the  Cane  River  valley,  include  loblolly, 
shortleaf  and  longleaf  pines,  white  oak,  southern 
red  oak,  post  oak,  blackjack  oak,  hickories, 
American  beech,  black  gum,  American  beauty- 
berry,  flowering  dogwood,  parsley  hawthorn, 
muscadine,  red  mulberry,  winged  sumac,  black- 
berry, greenbriar,  peppervine,  and  trumpet 
creeper. 

Cotton  held,  Cane  River  area.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Sara 
D.  Methvin.) 
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Park  Plants 

Oakland  Plantation,  particularly  around  the 
main  house  and  core  outbuildings  is  charac- 
terized by  landscaped  plantings  of  various 
native  and  exotic  species  of  tree,  shrubs  and 
perennials.  The  live  oak  allee  is  a  dominant 
feature  along  the  entrance  drive  to  the  main 
house.  There  are  many  varieties  of  pecans,  and 
the  apparent  remnant  of  a  pecan  orchard.  Some 
of  the  pecans  are  very  old  plantings  and  may  be 
related  to  the  Melrose  variety  developed  at 
nearby  Melrose  Plantation.  Other  identified 
trees  and  shrubs  include  catalpa,  hackberry, 
osage  orange,  southern  magnolia,  Japanese 
magnolia,  cedar,  chinaberry,  fig,  and  trifoliate 
orange.  The  Japanese  magnolia  is  an  old  cultivar 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  area.  There  are  also 
several  different  trees  of  the  Prunus  genus.  It  is 
likely  that  native  plum  may  have  been  used  as 
root  stock  to  graft  a  variety  of  other  fruit- 
bearing  species.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  that 
the  grafted  portions  have  died  and  the  root  stock 
is  taking  over.  There  is  a  dense  row  of  crepe 
myrtles  that  form  the  hedgerow  along  SR 
494/1 19  in  front  of  the  main  house  and  cooks 
cabin.  A  fencerow  of  Ziziphus  jujuba  (jujube) 
parallels  SR  494/1 19  between  the  plantation 
store  and  the  doctor's  house.  The  bottle  garden 
has  a  myriad  of  perennial  flowers  that  emerge  at 
different  times  almost  all  year  long.  There  is  an 
allium  patch  southwest  of  the  cook's  cabin  and 
iris  grow  in  the  depression  that  was  a  man-made 
pond  near  the  cooks  cabin.  The  grassy  areas  are 
primarily  bahiagrass. 

Within  the  19  acres  of  Magnolia  Plantation,  the 
predominant  trees  are  live  oaks,  pecans,  and 
hackberries.  In  addition  there  are  some  magnolia 
and  sycamore  trees.  The  hedgerow  along  SR 
1 19  south  of  the  plantation  store  is  a  combina- 
tion of  wild  rose,  honeysuckle  and  privet.  A  sig- 
nificant concentration  of  vegetation  associated 
with  the  landscape  of  the  plantation  is  offsite  on 
the  privately  owned  portion  of  Magnolia  around 
the  main  house  and  immediate  outbuildings. 

An  ongoing  safety  issue  at  the  park  is  the 
occasional  breakage  of  large  tree  limbs  that  have 


resulted  in  damage  to  structures  and  vehicles. 
There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  personal  safety  of 
employees  and  visitors.  A  preliminary  hazard 
tree  inventory  of  1 10  trees  larger  than  seven 
inches  in  diameter  has  been  completed  for 
Oakland  Plantation.  As  a  result  of  that  study 
several  trees  that  posed  the  most  significant 
hazards  have  been  removed  or  pruned.  Ongoing 
monitoring  and  analysis  will  be  needed  at  both 
sites  and  precautions  taken  such  as  keeping 
property  out  from  under  large  mature  trees  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  trifoliate  orange  is  an  extremely  thorny 
shrub  at  Oakland  Plantation  that  may  have  been 
originally  planted  for  a  fencerow  or  as  root 
stock  for  grafting  other  citrus.  It  has  spread  to 
many  places  and  has  caused  damage  to  the  tires 
of  several  vehicles.  It  needs  to  be  managed  to 
limit  future  damage  or  harm. 

There  are  plants  that  have  yet  to  be  identified  at 
the  Magnolia  and  Oakland  units.  Future  plant 
surveys  and  cultural  landscape  reports  will 
provide  additional  data  for  resource  managers. 
The  plants  outside  of  the  NPS  boundary  but 
within  authorized  boundary  have  not  been 
inventoried.  They  would  fall  within  the  general 
plant  descriptions  above  relating  to  pastureland 
plants  and  bottomland  hardwood  and  wooded 
swamp  plant  associations. 


WILDLIFE 

Wildlife  found  in  the  Cane  River  valley  include 
white-tailed  deer,  coyote,  bobcat,  beaver,  gray 
fox,  red  fox,  raccoon,  opossum,  skunk,  mink, 
gray  and  fox  squirrels,  swamp  rabbit,  eastern 
cottontail,  nine-banded  armadillo,  bats,  eastern 
wood  rat,  white-footed  mouse,  and  various 
snakes,  toads,  frogs,  skinks,  and  salamanders. 
Birdlife  includes  various  songbirds,  hawks, 
owls,  crows,  grackles,  woodpeckers,  American 
woodcock,  mourning  dove,  and  bobwhite  quail. 
Agricultural  lands  are  generally  of  less  value  to 
wildlife  than  areas  supporting  native  vegetation. 
The  wooded  swamp  areas  also  provide  homes  to 
wood  ducks,  cattle  egret,  great  egret,  great  blue 
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heron,  green  heron,  little  blue  heron,  bullfrog, 
and  aquatic  turtles.  Some  back-swamp  areas  in 
the  parish  may  contain  American  alligators. 
Species  found  in  the  upland  forest  that  are  not 
usually  found  in  the  valley  include  wild  turkey 
and  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  an 
endangered  species. 

Open  water  areas  —  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams 
—  support  wood  ducks,  migratory  ducks  and 
coots,  grebes,  cormorants,  various  wading  birds, 
and  numerous  reptiles  and  amphibians,  possibly 
including  the  American  alligator.  Major  species 
include  largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  yellow 
bass,  striped  bass,  white  and  black  crappie, 
sunfish,  perch,  catfish,  bowfin,  gar,  carp,  shad, 
and  pickerel. 


THREATENED  AND 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Based  on  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (August  1999  correspondence), 
there  are  currently  no  known  federally  listed 
threatened,  endangered,  or  candidate  species 
within  the  park.  The  Natural  Heritage  Program 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (January  2000  correspondence) 
determined  that  there  are  currently  no  known 
rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  state  species 
located  in  the  park.  However,  this  information 
should  not  be  considered  a  final  statement  on 
the  biological  elements  of  the  areas  in  question. 
Onsite  biological  surveys  of  areas  to  be  affected 
by  development  would  need  to  be  completed 
later,  but  well  in  advance  of  construction,  to 
ensure  there  would  be  negligible  impacts  on 
species  and  habitats. 


PRIME  FARMLAND 

Prime  farmland  is  of  major  importance  in 
meeting  the  nation's  short-  and  long-range  needs 
for  food  and  fiber.  The  acreage  of  high-quality 
farmland  is  limited,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  recognizes  that  government  agen- 
cies and  private  landowners  must  encourage  and 


facilitate  the  wise  use  of  these  lands.  The  soils 
that  predominate  in  the  Cane  River  corridor  — 
Roxana,  Gallion,  Moreland,  Latanier,  and 
Armistead  —  are  considered  prime  farmland. 
Based  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
definition,  these  soils  are  best  suited  to 
producing  food,  feed,  forage,  fiber,  and  oilseed 
crops.  Although  some  of  these  soils  have  natural 
drainage  limitations,  they  are  still  considered 
prime  where  these  limitations  are  overcome  by 
drainage  and  flood  control  measures. 

The  soils  at  Magnolia  and  Oakland  Plantations 
are  considered  prime  farmland  soils.  The  land 
within  federal  ownership  has  been  removed 
from  cultivation.  Some  of  the  planning 
alternatives  propose  returning  some  of  the 
acreage  to  agriculture,  either  for  demonstration 
purposes  or  for  lease. 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

Preacquisition  site  assessments  were  conducted 
at  both  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia  sites  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  contamina- 
tion from  hazardous  substances.  The  primary 
contaminant  of  concern  identified  was  gasoline 
stored  in  underground  storage  tanks  at  both  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantation  stores.  Prior 
to  acquisition  of  Oakland,  these  tanks  were 
removed  in  compliance  with  federal  and  state 
regulations  and  procedures.  No  leakage 
occurred  during  the  removal  and  the  state  of 
Louisiana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
has  approved  the  remediation.  No  further 
actions  will  be  necessary.  Prior  to  the  NPS 
acquiring  the  Magnolia  Plantation  Store,  a  set  of 
six  underground  storage  tanks  were  removed, 
but  in  the  process  two  of  the  tanks  leaked 
benzene.  This  resulted  in  a  plume  of  soil 
contamination  between  the  store  and  the  river. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  contracted  with  a 
firm  to  remove  the  contamination  by  injecting  a 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  into  the  soil.  This  is 
a  relatively  new  but  successfully  applied  method 
of  remediating  this  type  of  soil  contamination. 
This  method  substantially  limits  any  disturbance 
to  the  ground  or  to  the  roadway,  SR  119.  This 
process  is  ongoing,  the  soil  and  groundwater  is 
being  monitored,  and  the  Solid  Waste  and 
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Ground  Water  Protection  divisions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  are  being 
kept  apprised  throughout  this  process. 

At  Magnolia,  arsenic  was  found  in  the 
plantation  store  and  in  the  pigeonnier.  This 
substance  has  been  removed  from  the  store. 
Another  substance  may  be  present.  Testing  and 
remediation  will  occur  during  the  summer  of 
2000.  However,  the  arsenic  that  had  been  stored 
in  the  pigeonnier  had  contaminated  the  floor- 
boards and  the  soils  beneath.  There  are  two 
approaches  being  considered  currently  to  ad- 
dress the  arsenic  contamination.  One  is  to  secure 
the  structure  and  close  it  to  staff  and  the  public, 
interpreting  it  from  the  outside.  The  other 
approach  would  require  moving  the  entire 
structure,  then  removing  and  cleaning  the  soil, 
and  either  cleaning  or  replacing  the  structure's 
floorboards.  This  latter  approach  is  very  intru- 
sive and  has  a  high  associated  cost.  Until  the 
approach  is  determined,  the  pigeonnier  is  closed 
to  visitors  and  park  staff. 

Other  materials  of  concern  at  the  park  include 
lead  in  cast  iron  waste  pipe  caulking  and 
possibly  in  the  pipe  solder  attaching  copper  and 
steel  galvanized  pipes.  The  park  staff  does  not 
consume  water  from  these  pipes  and  they  will  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  approved,  non- 
hazardous  piping  materials,  such  as  PVC. 
Preliminary  testing  of  some  painted  surfaces  has 
revealed  lead  paint.  As  work  proceeds  to 
preserve  and  rehabilitate  structures  for  public 
use,  lead  paint  abatement  procedures  will  be 
followed,  which  may  involve  removal  or  paint- 
ing over  where  the  paint  is  in  good  condition. 
Also,  the  main  house  has  asbestos  roofing 
shingles  that  will  remain  until  decisions  are 
made  regarding  an  appropriate  replacement. 
They  currently  do  not  pose  a  hazard.  Also,  a 
large  quantity  of  pigeon  guano  remains  in  one  of 
the  pigeonniers  and  overlays  old  farm  imple- 
ments. The  structure  is  closed  off  and  is  being 
vented.  The  park  staff  will  proceed  with  safe 
removal  of  this  substance. 

Row  crops  grown  adjacent  to  Magnolia  Planta- 
tion are  treated  yearly  with  one  or  more  aerial 
applications  of  liquid  herbicides,  insecticides, 
and  fertilizers,  and  less  frequently,  defoliants 


(for  cotton).  The  makeup  of  these  chemicals  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  depending  on  the  type  of 
weeds  or  insects  that  are  particularly  bad  that 
season.  All  chemicals  used  are  federally 
approved.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
periodically  tests  for  ground  water  contamina- 
tion from  these  chemicals  and  has  found  no 
contamination  in  the  Cane  River  area.  Associ- 
ated problems  with  aerial  chemical  applications 
are  the  extreme  noise  from  the  low-flying  plane 
engine  and  the  potential  for  chemical  drift. 


DAMS  AND  IMPOUNDMENTS 

Upstream  from  the  national  park  units  are 
impoundments  the  may  have  the  potential  to 
affect  park  or  heritage  area  resources  should 
these  structures  be  damaged  or  fail  in  the  future. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  a  dam  safety 
program  through  which  an  inventory  is  kept  of 
such  impoundments.  The  park  will  need  to 
prepare  the  appropriate  forms  in  the  future  for 
inclusion  into  the  NPS  Dams  Inventory 
database.  The  primary  impoundments  in  the 
region  are  the  following: 

•  The  earthen  dams  that  create  the  northern 
and  southern  termini  of  the  upper  Cane 
River  were  built  in  the  early  20th  century 
and  are  maintained  by  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  Levee  and  Drainage  Board.  The 
northern  dam  is  about  2  miles  north  of 
downtown  Natchitoches.  The  southern  dam 
is  about  2  miles  upstream  from  Magnolia 
Plantation.  SR  484  crosses  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  Cane  River  on  this  dam. 
A  spillway  at  the  southern  dam  drains  into 
the  adjacent  Old  River,  which  in  turn  drains 
into  the  lower  Cane  River  channel. 

•  Sibley  Lake  is  immediately  west  of  down- 
town Natchitoches  and  was  constructed  to 
develop  a  reliable  municipal  water  source 
for  the  residents  of  Natchitoches.  It  is  about 
10  miles  upstream  of  the  Oakland  Plantation 
unit.  The  levee  is  maintained  jointly  by  the 
city  of  Natchitoches  and  Waterworks 
District  No.  1 . 
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CANE  RIVER  CORRIDOR 

The  rich  floodplains  of  the  Red  River  (now 
Cane  River)  were  converted  from  their  original 
bottomland  hardwood  forest  cover  during  the 
1700s  and  1800s  and  have  been  used  primarily 
for  agriculture  ever  since.  Most  of  these  flood- 
plain  soils  are  considered  to  be  prime  farm- 
land. See  the  "Natural  Resources"  section  in 
this  chapter.  Only  small  remnants  of  the 
bottomland  hardwood  forest  remain,  primarily 
along  waterways  and  on  more  poorly  drained 
soils. 

Although  the  plantation  agricultural  system 
was  eclipsed  by  modern  agriculture  by  the 
mid-20th  century,  many  of  the  agricultural 
landscapes  typically  associated  with  the  large 
plantations  have  retained  a  surprising  amount 
of  overall  integrity  (NPS  1997b).  The  French 
land  system,  defined  by  long,  narrow  lots  from 
the  river  to  back  bayous,  is  still  evident.  Plan- 
tations were  made  up  of  multiples  of  arpents  (a 
French  measurement  system),  with  the  plan- 
tation houses  sited  along  the  river  and  long 
open  views  of  the  cotton  fields,  pecan  groves, 
outbuildings,  and  the  river.  Over  time,  many 
of  the  individual  fields  and  arpent  lines  have 
been  lost  to  accommodate  modern  agricultural 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating.  In  some 
cases  these  features  are  being  lost  through 
converting  farmland  to  residential  lots. 

Several  historic  landscape  features  of  the 
corridor  remain  but  are  not  obvious,  including 
the  original  historic  road  trace,  which  follows 
the  curves  of  the  upper  Cane  River,  the  1930s 
realigned  roadway  (Route  494);  the  relation- 
ship of  the  historic  houses  to  the  waterfront 
and  hence  the  river  road;  the  French  land 
system;  and  the  numerous  extant  agriculture- 
related  structures  such  as  sharecropper  houses, 
cotton  gins,  and  plantation/general  stores 
scattered  along  the  roadsides  and  fields. 
Although  many  of  the  large  plantation  houses 
have  been  preserved,  numerous  tenant 


farmhouses  that  once  dotted  the  corridor  have 
been  removed  or  allowed  to  decay.  In  many 
cases  they  have  been  replaced  by  trailer 
homes.  Most  of  the  trailer  homes  in  the  last 
decade  are  riverside  vacation  homes  whose 
owners  reside  outside  of  the  parish. 

Most  of  the  small  towns  and  communities  of 
the  heritage  area  that  developed  in  tandem 
with  the  plantation  system  and  lumber  indus- 
try, such  as  Cloutierville,  Natchez,  Isle 
Brevelle,  and  Little  River,  remain,  although  in 
most  cases  the  residential  population  and 
economic  vitality  of  the  commercial  sections 
have  declined  and  been  eclipsed  by  modern- 
day  Natchitoches.  Little  evidence  of  other 
once-bustling  communities  remains,  such  as  at 
Deny. 

Today,  agriculture  dominates  the  heritage  area 
landscape  in  the  form  of  pasture  and  hay  land, 
pecan  orchards,  and  row  crops  such  as  cotton, 
corn,  soybeans,  and  grain  sorghum.  A  typical 
farm  in  Natchitoches  Parish  averaged  367 
acres  in  1986.  The  total  amount  of  cultivated 
acreage  that  year  for  the  parish  was  about 
175,000  acres,  excluding  pecan  orchards.  The 
trend  is  that  the  average  size  of  farms  is 
increasing  while  the  overall  number  of  farms 
is  decreasing.  Other  major  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  parish  include  forestry  (about  620,000 
acres  of  commercial  woodland),  and  poultry 
and  crawfish  farming  (SCS  1990). 

Most  Natchitoches  Parish  industry  is  outside 
the  heritage  area  but  is  agriculturally  based 
and  supports  the  production  and  marketing  of 
poultry,  forest  products,  and  cottonseed  oil  and 
byproducts.  In  recent  years  the  construction  of 
good  farm-to-market  roads,  modern  grain 
elevators,  and  cotton  gins,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  drainage  systems  have  strengthened 
the  production  and  marketing  abilities  of 
farmers  in  the  parish.  (SCS  1990). 
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There  are  few  zoning  restrictions  within  the 
Cane  River  corridor.  The  zoning  designation  is 
industrial  agriculture,  which  allows  for  a  broad 
range  of  development.  The  parish  considers 
development  proposals  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
to  determine  if  the  request  is  reasonable  and 
adheres  to  lot  size  and  100-year  floodplain 
restrictions.  This  zoning  does  not  require 
development  setbacks  from  the  water's  edge, 
or  a  greenway  buffer  to  protect  the  waterfront. 
The  Cane  River  Waterway  Commission  has 
passed  an  ordinance  to  prevent  building  out 
over  the  water  and  living  there.  Also  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  that  limits  piers  to  24  feet. 

The  most  significant  inroads  to  the  traditional 
landscape  of  the  corridor  in  the  last  30  years 
have  been  the  conversion  of  agricultural  land 
to  residential  subdivisions.  Generally,  these 
subdivisions  are  clustered  along  the  upper 
Cane  River  and  Route  494.  The  long  open 
views  of  agricultural  land  and  the  banks  of  the 
Cane  River  are  beginning  to  be  lost  by  this 
conversion.  The  older  residential  subdivisions 
along  Route  494  are  near  Natchitoches  and 
include  Vienna  Bend  and  Point  Place,  both 
built  around  1970.  Between  1994  and  the 
present,  six  new  subdivisions  were  approved 
(and  one  is  nearing  approval)  for  development 
south  of  Natchitoches  along  or  near  the  Cane 
River.  These  subdivisions  are  for  conventional 
and  mobile  homes  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  These  include  Plantation  Pointe 
(115  lots),  Starlight  Pointe  (26  lots)  Bermuda 
Estates  (23  lots),  Melrose  Bend  (31  lots),  and 
Southwood  Estates  —  unit  #1  (52  lots),  unit  #2 
(19  lots)  and  unit  #3,  pending  approval,  (54 
lots)  (NPS  1997b;  Natchitoches  Parish 
Planning  Office,  Juanita  Fowler,  pers.  comm., 
February  8,  2000). 


map.  At  Oakland  Plantation,  the  Prud'homme 
family  corporation  owns  the  remaining  144 
acres  that  are  within  the  authorized  boundary 
and  adjacent  to  the  NPS-owned  park  unit.  This 
acreage  abuts  the  park  property  on  the 
northwest  and  southwest  property  lines.  This 
property  is  undeveloped.  As  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  "Affected  Environment"  chapter,  this 
property  includes  wetlands  adjacent  to  and 
including  some  of  Bayou  Brevelle.  Also  adja- 
cent to  the  bayou  is  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
post-Civil  War  cemetery  for  blacks,  some  of 
who  were  former  slaves.  The  field  to  the 
southwest  was  traditionally  used  to  grow  row 
crops.  That  activity  ceased  when  the  field  was 
divided  by  the  creation  of  the  national  park 
unit  and  remains  fallow.  Northwest  of  the 
authorized  boundary  is  the  Beau  Forte 
Plantation,  another  historic  plantation  that 
historically  was  part  of  the  larger  Prud'homme 
family  holdings.  It  is  privately  owned  and  is 
leased  occasionally  for  special  events. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  adjacent  river- 
banks  were  cleared  of  vegetation  and  planta- 
tion operations  occurred  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Today  much  vegetation  has  grown  up 
along  the  banks,  limiting  the  visual  connection 
of  the  land  on  the  opposite  shore.  Scattered 
rural  residences,  ranging  from  trailers  to  frame 
and  brick  structures,  dot  the  natural  levee  land 
on  the  opposite  bank  along  Cane  River.  In 
more  recent  years  subdivided  lots  have 
appeared.  These  are  not  within  view  of  the 
plantation;  however,  due  to  the  broad  zoning 
definitions  and  adjacent  private  ownership, 
there  always  remains  potential  for  land  use 
change,  including  higher  density  development 
within  the  view  of  the  plantation. 


ADJACENT  TO  THE  PARK 

Oakland 

The  land  around  Oakland  plantation  is  rural 
residential  and  agricultural.  Refer  to  the 
Oakland  Plantation  and  Surrounding  Features 


Magnolia 

The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  is  a  small  parcel 
of  19  acres  and  is  the  most  remote  unit  of  the 
two  from  Natchitoches.  On  10  acres  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  unit 
is  the  remaining  core  residential  area  of  the 
historic  plantation,  including  the  traditional 
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entrance,  main  house,  immediate  outbuildings, 
and  150-year-old  live  oaks  and  magnolias. 
This  property  forms  a  critical  link  to  the 
cultural  landscape  and  historical  context  of  the 
national  park  unit.  This  property  is  privately 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  LeComte 
family.  It  is  open  to  visitors  for  tours  and  bed- 
and-breakfast  lodging. 

The  land  surrounding  the  plantation  is  used  to 
grow  crops  and  for  grazing.  There  is  a  large 
field  immediately  south  of  the  national  park 
unit  that  is  used  to  grow  row  crops,  primarily 
corn  or  cotton.  Depending  on  the  crop  grown, 
there  may  be  one  or  more  times  during  the 
growing  season  (April  to  October)  when  aerial 
application  of  herbicides  or  insecticides  are 
applied.  This  activity  is  brief  but  very  loud  and 
there  is  the  potential  for  chemical  drift.  This 
could  cause  future  interruptions  in  park  activi- 
ties as  a  result.  There  are  a  few  scattered  rural 
residences  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lower 
Cane  River.  As  at  Oakland,  the  vegetation 
along  the  river  has  grown  up,  substantially 
blocking  what  once  were  the  long  and  open 
views  of  the  river  and  the  agricultural 
activities  on  the  opposite  shore.  Subdivision 
development  has  not  occurred  in  this  area. 
This  could  change  in  the  future.  The  area  of 
Deny,  just  a  mile  south  of  Magnolia,  at  the 
intersection  of  LA  1  and  SR  119,  was  once  a 
busy  industrial  and  commercial  area  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  and  railroad.  Most  of 


that  development  is  gone.  There  are  a  few  new 
buildings,  including  a  bank  and  a  sheriff 
substation.  Also,  this  intersection  is  only  0.25 
mile  from  the  1-49  interchange  and,  while 
currently  undeveloped,  has  a  high  potential  for 
future  additional  development. 


THE  CITY  OF  NATCHITOCHES 

Natchitoches,  with  its  prime  location  at  the 
northernmost  navigable  point  of  the  Red 
River,  became  a  major  hub  in  the  region  for 
commerce,  transportation,  and  social  activities. 
Plantation  owners  "commuted"  between  their 
townhouses  in  Natchitoches  and  their  country 
houses  and  agricultural  properties  along  the 
Cane  River.  Today  the  stately  homes  and 
commercial  structures  in  the  historic  district 
are  a  testament  to  this  past.  The  city,  long 
bypassed  by  the  Red  River,  has  remained  a 
vital  and  productive  community  that  continues 
to  grow.  Historically,  most  of  the  city  was  on 
the  west  bank.  Today  major  residential  and 
commercial  development  has  spread  to  the  east 
across  the  Cane  River.  Major  commercial  strip 
development  continues  to  expand  eastward 
along  LA  494  and  southward  along  LA  1 .  An 
industrial  corridor  is  being  planned  for  land 
recently  annexed  by  the  city  between  the  LA  1 
bypass  and  Interstate  49  via  Water  Well  Road. 
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U.S.  INTERSTATE  49 

Interstate  49  between  Alexandria  and  Shreve- 
port  was  recently  completed.  It  is  parallel  to  the 
heritage  area  and  has  four  interchanges  that 
provide  access  to  the  state  roads  in  the  heritage 
area.  The  southernmost  interchange  at  Derry 
would  provide  visitors  easy  access  to  the 
southern  section,  including  Magnolia  Plantation 
and  the  town  of  Cloutierville;  at  the  Cypress 
interchange  visitors  could  easily  access  the 
central  and  northern  portion  of  the  heritage  area, 
including  the  Isle  Brevelle  community  and  sites 
such  as  St.  Augustine  Church  and  the  Melrose 
and  Oakland  Plantations.  The  interchange  at 
Water  Well  Road  provides  visitors  access  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  corridor  and  the  southern 
portions  of  the  city.  The  interchange  at  LA  6 
provides  access  west  to  the  two  outlying 
components  of  the  heritage  area  —  Fort  Jesup 
and  Los  Adaes.  To  the  east  along  LA  6,  visitors 
have  direct  access  to  the  city  of  Natchitoches, 
including  the  Natchitoches  Historic  District  and 
the  heritage  area  site  of  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste. 

These  four  interchanges  present  opportunities 
for  future  development.  The  city  has  very 
actively  pursued  economic  development  at  the 
LA  6  interchange  by  annexing  the  area,  pro- 
viding utilities,  and  designating  a  Gateway  and 
Special  Corridor  District  there.  It  is  now  a  major 
locus  of  motels,  fast-food  establishments,  and 
gas  stations.  The  parish/city  master  plan  calls 
for  conducting  a  recreation  facility  feasibility 
study  to  assess  possibly  locating  a  campground 
and  limited  access  to  Sibley  Lake  in  this  area. 
Currently,  the  remaining  interchanges  remain 
undeveloped. 

In  1995  the  city  annexed  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
the  south  for  future  development  as  an  industrial 
corridor  that  would  stretch  from  the  LA  1 
Bypass  to  the  interstate  interchange  at  Water 
Well  Road.  An  industrial  park  is  under  con- 
struction on  the  LA  1  Bypass,  jointly  funded  by 
the  city  and  state.  If  successful,  this  industrial 


corridor  complex  could  create  substantial 
demand  for  more  housing  in  the  area. 


LA  (STATE  HIGHWAY)  1 

Between  the  heritage  area  and  Interstate  49  is 
LA  1,  formerly  the  major  north-south  highway 
connecting  Natchitoches  with  Alexandria  and 
Shreveport.  Parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  heritage 
area,  this  upgraded,  direct,  two-lane  state 
highway  provides  a  relatively  high-quality,  high- 
speed route  through  the  rural  landscape. 
Currently,  the  only  regulation  of  traffic  at 
intersections  is  flashing  lights.  It  provides  a 
major  option  for  commuter  and  tourist  traffic 
because  all  heritage  area  sites  can  be  accessed 
via  LA  1  without  requiring  extensive  use  of  the 
local  roads  along  the  river  corridor. 


RURAL  ROADWAYS 

The  beauty  of  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area  is  supported  by  the  rural  character  of  the 
state  road  system.  State  Routes  1 19,  484,  and 
494  generally  follow  the  meanders  of  the  Cane 
River  corridor,  occasionally  crossing  at  narrow 
bridges.  Speed  limits  along  these  narrow  two- 
lane  roads  are  generally  55  mph,  and  inter- 
sections are  regulated  with  stop  signs.  In  some 
places,  there  are  severe  curves  and  poor  sight 
distances.  There  is  increasingly  a  mix  of  road- 
way traffic  ranging  from  agricultural  equipment 
using  the  roadway  to  access  farm  fields  and 
transport  harvests,  to  local  residential  commuter 
traffic,  to  tourists  arriving  via  buses  and 
personal  vehicles  to  visit  specific  heritage  area 
sites. 

Annual  average  daily  traffic  counts  along  State 
Route  494  just  south  of  Natchitoches  have 
steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  The  average 
daily  traffic  (ADT)  count  in  1995  was  1,670, 
and  in  1992  it  was  1,250,  an  increase  of  25%. 
Near  Melrose  Plantation,  on  State  Route  1 19, 
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the  ADT  count  has  remained  at  approximately 
320  vehicles  per  day  during  the  last  10  years.  On 
LA  1  at  Cloutierville,  vehicles  per  day  were 
1,570  in  1996  and  920  per  day  in  1990,  an 
increase  of  42%. 


CANE  RIVER  BRIDGES 

There  are  a  series  of  bridges  that  cross  over  the 
upper  Cane  River.  Two  major  bridges  cross  the 
river  in  the  city  of  Natchitoches,  the  Keyser 
Avenue  and  Church  Street  Bridges.  These 
bridges  are  extremely  congested  during  morning 
and  evening  peak  rush  hours  and  cause  major 
backups  in  town.  The  city  stations  local  police 
at  major  intersections  to  direct  traffic  during 
these  rush  hours.  The  city  and  state  are  looking 
at  ways  to  improve  traffic  conditions,  including 
widening  the  Keyser  Avenue  Bridge  to  three 
lanes  and  possibly  widening  the  Church  Street 
Bridge  to  three  lanes.  Currently,  there  is 
considerable  controversy  about  making  changes 
to  the  Church  Street  Bridge  because  of  its 
location  in  the  historic  district  and  its  traditional 
use  for  many  celebrations  throughout  the  year. 
The  Cane  River  Bridge  to  the  south  is  slated  to 
be  widened  to  five  lanes  due  to  growth 
in  the  industrial  sector  there.  A  new  bridge  is 


planned  to  be  constructed  to  the  north  of 
Natchitoches  as  part  of  the  completion  of  the 
east  loop  bypass. 

Bridge  height  can  be  a  factor  for  navigation 
along  the  Cane  River.  Currently,  most  boat 
traffic  can  navigate  as  far  south  from 
Natchitoches  as  Oakland  Plantation.  Shell 
Beach  Bridge  (LA  1 19)  at  Oakland  is  too  low  to 
allow  high-profile  boats  to  pass  under  it.  This 
situation  varies  depending  on  the  water  level. 


FUTURE  PROJECTS 

The  Natchitoches  City/Parish  Master  Plan  2020 
highlights  transportation  as  a  critical  issue  for 
the  future  of  the  city.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
plan,  various  transportation  improvement 
projects  are  underway.  In  addition  to  the  bridge 
projects  discussed  above,  the  city  is  currently 
widening  parts  of  Keyser  Avenue  to  five  lanes 
and  is  planning  to  widen  LA  1  (Business  Route) 
to  five  lanes  between  the  U.S.  fish  hatchery  and 
Keyser  Avenue.  Plans  continue  to  move  forward 
for  the  completion  of  the  east  loop  bypass,  and 
an  industrial  corridor  roadway  improvement  is 
anticipated  for  the  Water  Well  Road  area. 
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IMPACTS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

The  park  staff  would  continue  to  develop 
inventories  for  and  oversee  research  about 
archeological,  historic,  and  ethnographic 
resources  to  better  understand  and  manage  their 
resources.  Cultural  resources  and  collections 
would  continue  to  be  managed  following  federal 
regulations  and  NPS  guidelines.  The  park's 
collection  would  be  inventoried  and  kept  in  a 
manner  that  would  meet  NPS  curatorial 
standards  for  protecting  and  preserving 
artifactual  materials. 

In  the  case  of  any  ground-disturbing  activity,  the 
following  procedures  would  be  followed: 

Development  would  be  designed  to  avoid 
known  or  suspected  archeological  resources. 

Archeological  surveys  would  be  conducted 
in  any  previously  unsurveyed  areas  where 
development  would  occur. 

If  archeological  resources  are  found  during 
construction  work,  work  would  be  stopped 
and  a  professional  archeologist  would  make 
an  evaluation  following  the  consultation 
process  with  park,  region,  and  the  Louisiana 
state  historic  preservation  office. 

Any  mitigation  measures  would  be  under- 
taken in  consultation  with  the  Louisiana 
state  historic  preservation  office  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Excavation  work  would  be  monitored  by  a 
professional  archeologist,  and  if  resources 
are  identified  the  above  procedures  would 
be  followed. 

A  number  of  studies  are  underway  or  have  been 
completed  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  better 
understand  and  manage  park  resources.  These 
studies  include  ethnographic  studies,  an  oral 


history  project,  archeological  surveys,  historic 
structure  assessment  reports,  and  a  historic 
resource  study  that  would  include  an  updated 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  nomination 
form.  A  cultural  landscape  inventory  has  been 
completed  for  the  park  (both  units),  and  a 
cultural  landscape  report  is  underway  for 
Oakland. 

Also,  no  inventory  of  ethnographic  resources 
has  been  developed  for  the  park  to  date;  ongoing 
research  indicates  that  many  ethnographic 
resources  associated  with  the  park  exist  in  the 
park  and  Cane  River  and  Natchitoches  area.  As 
ethnographic  resources  are  identified,  the  park 
would  work  to  protect  these  resources  in 
cooperation  with  the  community  and  consistent 
with  any  legal  and  policy  requirements. 


Conclusion 

Adaptive  use  and  preservation  of  historic 
structures  would  result  in  some  loss  of  historic 
fabric.  However  this  would  be  significantly 
outweighed  by  the  long-term  protection  of  these 
structures  for  future  generations.  Under  all 
alternatives,  actions  to  protect  and  conserve 
cultural  resources  would  be  enhanced  as  the 
result  of  the  application  of  federal  regulations 
and  NPS  guidelines  and  standards  for  the 
preservation  and  adaptive  use  of  cultural 
resources.  Further  inventory  and  research  would 
provide  more  information  by  which  to  better 
understand  and  manage  park  resources.  All  of 
these  actions  would  have  a  major,  long-term 
positive  impact  on  cultural  resources. 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

The  ground  disturbance  of  3  to  4.5  acres  at  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  units  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trails,  roads,  visitor  and  staff  parking, 
dropoff  areas,  the  entrance  pavilion,  and 
possibly  a  maintenance  facility  could  damage 
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currently  unknown  archeological  resources.  If 
archeological  resources  were  found,  mitigating 
measures  would  be  undertaken  (see  "Impacts 
Common  to  All  Alternatives"  for  a  description 
of  mitigating  measures). 

Park  development  at  Oakland,  particularly  the 
access  road,  parking  area,  entrance  pavilion, 
outdoor  maintenance  storage,  and  possibly  a 
new  maintenance  facility  (phase  two)  would 
have  a  moderate  long-term  impact  on  the 
cultural  landscape.  At  Oakland,  the  profile  of 
the  road  and  parking  area  would  be  relatively 
low  and  unobtrusive  when  observed  from  the 
core  historic  management  area.  Surfacing 
treatment  (at  both  units)  would  be  unpaved  to 
help  reduce  pavement  heat  and  allow  surfaces  to 
blend  more  easily  into  the  landscape.  The  use  of 
the  road  and  parking  areas  would  result  in  the 
movement  of  cars  and  busses  across  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  site  and  would  be 
visible  on  the  landscape. 

If  a  maintenance  facility  were  constructed  onsite 
at  Oakland,  the  result  would  be  a  new  sizable 
structure  being  introduced  into  the  cultural 
landscape.  Associated  with  this  would  be  the 
visual  impact  of  outdoor  storage  of  materials. 
The  vegetation  patterns  at  Oakland  would  help 
to  screen  much  of  this  activity  from  the  core 
historic  management  area.  This  vegetative 
screening  could  be  augmented  to  further  miti- 
gate the  visual  impacts  of  vehicles,  outdoor 
storage,  and  a  maintenance  facility. 

The  entrance  pavilion's  location  somewhere 
between  the  parking  area  and  the  current  site  of 
the  cotton  picker  shed  would  introduce  a  new 
structure  into  the  cultural  landscape,  relatively 
close  to  the  core  cluster  of  historic  plantation 
structures.  While  the  profile  of  the  structure 
would  be  relatively  open,  it  would  not  be 
visually  screened  from  the  core  historic  area, 
especially  with  the  removal  of  the  two  sheds.  It 
would  visually  become  linked  to  the  core  cluster 
of  plantation  structures. 

Construction  of  the  relatively  small  parking  area 
at  Magnolia  would  have  a  minor  to  moderate 


impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  core  cluster  of  outbuildings 
within  the  relatively  small  19-acre  setting  of 
Magnolia  Plantation. 

Further  evaluation  of  development  would  be 
necessary  when  design  plans  were  developed. 
The  cultural  landscapes  for  both  national  park 
units  would  be  further  documented,  and  treat- 
ment would  be  developed  for  the  preservation  of 
these  landscapes.  Based  on  this  cultural  land- 
scape documentation,  development  would  be 
designed  to  minimize  impacts  on  all  significant 
resources. 

Cultural  landscape  treatments  would  be  based 
on  the  decision  in  this  alternative  to  have  the 
landscape  reflect  the  appearance  of  the  planta- 
tions circa  1948.  (This  approach  would  have  to 
be  substantiated  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
cultural  landscape  report.)  This  would  result  in 
the  removal  of  some  structures,  the  relocation  of 
several  outbuildings  and  fencerows,  alterations 
to  some  structures,  particularly  the  main  house 
at  Oakland,  and  the  replacement  of  some  exte- 
rior materials  on  structures,  such  as  roofing  and 
siding  materials.  These  actions  would  be  taken 
only  after  following  appropriate  compliance 
procedures.  More  research  is  necessary  to  fully 
know  the  extent  of  these  changes.  However,  this 
approach  would  result  in  some  minor  to  mod- 
erate changes  to  the  existing  landscape  and 
would  likely  cost  more  to  implement  than  alter- 
natives 2,  3,  and  5  due  to  costs  of  structure 
relocation  and  alteration. 

Structures  such  as  the  overseer's  house/hospital, 
gin  barn,  plantation  store,  stable,  and  quarters 
(two)  at  the  Magnolia  unit  and  the  main  planta- 
tion house,  plantation  store,  doctor's  house, 
barn,  overseer's  house,  mule  barn,  quarters 
(two),  seed  house,  carriage  house,  and  wagon 
shed  at  the  Oakland  unit  would  be  adaptively 
used  for  exhibits,  staff  use,  and  visitor  use.  This 
adaptive  use  could  result  in  the  loss  of  historic 
fabric  and  the  addition  of  intrusive  modern 
features.  Some  deterioration  of  the  structures 
would  occur  from  use  by  the  staff  and  visitors. 
A  benefit  would  occur  in  that  the  structures 
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adaptively  used  would  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.  This  benefit  would  not  be  as  great 
as  for  those  structures  that  are  given  only 
preservation  treatment. 

Preservation  measures  would  be  undertaken  for 
the  carpenter's  shop,  cook's  cabin,  pigeonniers, 
gristmill,  and  various  other  sheds  and  pens  at  the 
Oakland  unit  and  for  the  quarters  (six),  black- 
smith's shop,  pigeonnier,  and  corn  crib  at  the 
Magnolia  unit.  This  work  would  stabilize  and 
provide  protection  for  these  structures.  A  small 
amount  of  historic  fabric  could  be  lost  during 
this  process;  it  would  be  replaced  in  kind. 

The  emphasis  on  developing  various  partner- 
ships for  cultural  resource  preservation  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  resources  throughout 
the  heritage  area. 

The  display  of  the  park's  artifacts  could  result  in 
a  greater  potential  for  these  items  to  be  damaged 
through  vandalism  or  because  of  natural  proces- 
ses such  as  deterioration  by  sunlight,  insect 
damage,  moisture,  etc.  These  effects  would  be 
minimized  by  the  park's  strict  adherence  to  NPS 
standards  and  guidelines  on  display  of  and  care 
of  artifacts.  This  also  includes  ensuring  that 
items  are  kept  above  the  500-year  flood  level. 
Also  the  park's  artifacts  would  benefit  from  the 
development  of  a  curatorial  center,  possibly  in 
conjunction  with  a  joint  visitor  center. 

When  an  offsite  visitor  center  and  headquarters 
is  developed,  an  evaluation  regarding  effects 
would  have  to  be  made  when  a  site  is  selected. 
The  site  selected  and  its  development  could 
impact  cultural  resources  that  are  currently 
unknown.  Also  the  development  of  an  offsite 
park  maintenance  facility  near  Oakland  would 
also  require  further  evaluation. 

The  educational  and  interpretive  programs 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources  in  the  parish.  The  emphasis  on  local 
traditions  and  lifeways  and  historical  preserva- 
tion methods  would  provide  benefits  to  the 
preservation  of  the  area's  tangible  and 
intangible  heritage. 


Conclusion 

New  development  in  the  national  park  units 
would  be  moderate  in  scale  and  impact.  Impacts 
on  the  cultural  landscape  would  be  partially 
mitigated  by  sensitively  designing  facilities  in 
relation  to  the  park  landscape,  and  augmenting 
vegetative  screening  where  appropriate.  The 
entrance  pavilion  would  potentially  have  a 
minor  to  moderate  impact  on  the  cultural 
landscape,  depending  on  its  location  and  design. 
The  park's  interpretive  programs  and  emphasis 
on  preservation  and  education  partnerships  with 
the  community  would  potentially  have  a  long- 
term  moderate  to  major  impact  on  helping 
preserve  and  conserve  cultural  resources  and 
traditions  in  the  region.  The  impacts  of  offsite 
development  cannot  be  evaluated  at  this  time. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

The  ground  disturbance  of  less  than  1  acre  at  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  units  for  parking  could 
damage  currently  unknown  archeological 
resources.  If  archeological  resources  were 
found,  mitigation  procedures  would  follow 
those  outlined  in  the  "Impacts  Common  to  All 
Alternatives"  section. 

The  minimal  development  activities  proposed  at 
Oakland  would  result  in  negligible  impacts  on 
the  cultural  landscape.  Construction  of  the  rela- 
tively small  parking  area  at  Magnolia  would 
have  a  minor  to  moderate  impact  on  the  cultural 
landscape  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  core  cluster 
of  outbuildings  within  the  relatively  small  19- 
acre  setting  of  Magnolia  Plantation. 

The  cultural  landscapes  for  both  national  park 
units  would  be  identified,  and  treatment  would 
be  developed  for  the  preservation  of  these  land- 
scapes. Based  on  this  cultural  landscape 
documentation,  development  would  be  designed 
to  minimize  impacts  on  all  significant  resources. 

The  park  staff  would  continue  to  develop 
inventories  for  archeological,  historical,  and 
ethnographic  resources  to  better  understand  and 
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manage  these  resources.  Cultural  resources  and 
collections  would  be  managed  following  federal 
regulations  and  NPS  guidelines. 

A  number  of  actions  have  been  undertaken  or 
proposed  that  would  affect  the  park's  cultural 
resources,  and  the  required  compliance  has  been 
either  completed  or  initiated  with  the  Louisiana 
state  historic  preservation  office.  Emergency 
stabilization  has  been  undertaken  at  the  over- 
seer's house,  quarters,  pigeonnier,  cook's  cabin, 
wagon  shed,  square  crib,  wash  house,  and 
portions  of  the  main  house  at  Oakland  and  at  the 
overseer's  house/hospital,  pigeonnier,  quarters, 
and  gin  barn  at  Magnolia.  These  actions  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  preservation  of 
the  park's  cultural  resources. 

To  prepare  for  opening  the  park,  a  number  of 
projects  are  underway.  The  doctor's  house  at 
Oakland  is  being  rehabilitated  for  temporary  use 
for  park  offices.  The  Magnolia  Plantation  store 
is  being  rehabilitated  for  temporary  use  as  a 
visitor  contact  station.  These  measures  could  be 
reversed  based  on  the  final  plan  for  the  park. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  construct  new 
temporary  automobile  and  bus  parking  at  the 
Magnolia  unit  of  this  park  and  install  utilities. 
The  utility  work  consists  of  putting  in  an  under- 
ground system  for  fire  protection  and  telephone 
and  a  water  system.  Also  trees  and  limbs  that 
threaten  the  historic  or  structural  integrity  of  a 
number  of  structures  at  the  Oakland  and 
Magnolia  units  have  been  removed;  however, 
the  trees  that  serve  as  significant  features  in  the 
cultural  landscape  have  been  retained.  None  of 
this  work  had  an  adverse  effect  on  cultural 
resources.  However,  continued  use  of  the 
driveway  at  Oakland  would  cause  the  decline 
and  loss  of  the  live  oak  allee,  which  would  be  a 
significant  negative  impact. 

A  number  of  other  projects  to  preserve  park 
artifacts,  provide  for  park  operations,  and  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  visitor  use  and  safety  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
These  actions  require  evaluation  for  their  effect 
on  cultural  resources.  This  work  is  being  done 


on  a  priority  and  funding  availability  basis.  The 
impacts  of  these  actions  have  not  been  fully 
evaluated. 

The  educational  and  interpretive  programs 
would  be  beneficial  for  protecting  cultural 
resources  in  the  parish.  However  these  programs 
would  be  very  limited  in  this  alternative  and 
would  provide  just  a  slight  benefit  to  the 
preservation  of  local  cultural  resources. 


Conclusion 

The  ongoing  effort  to  provide  emergency  stabili- 
zation and  some  rehabilitation  of  structures  at 
Magnolia  and  Oakland  is  having  a  long-term 
positive  impact  on  protecting  park  resources. 
Research  and  resource  documentation  is 
improving  the  park's  ability  to  make  informed 
management  decisions.  The  lack  of  new  con- 
struction of  major  park  facilities  at  Oakland 
would  provide  short-term  protection  of  the  site's 
cultural  landscape.  However,  over  the  long-term 
there  is  potential  for  significant  damage  or  loss 
of  the  live  oak  allee  if  frequent  visitor  use  of  the 
driveway  continues.  The  construction  of  the 
relatively  small  parking  area  at  Magnolia  would 
have  a  minor  to  moderate  long-term  impact  on 
the  cultural  landscape  there. 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

The  total  ground  disturbance  when  both  phases 
of  the  alternative  were  implemented  would  be 
about  3.5  to  4  acres.  Phase  one  projects  at  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  units  would  be  the 
development  of  trails,  roads,  parking,  and  drop- 
off areas.  This  work  could  damage  currently 
unknown  archeological  resources.  Phase  two 
development  of  a  visitor  center  and  park  head- 
quarters would  cause  ground  disturbance  that 
could  also  impact  unknown  archeological 
resources.  If  archeological  resources  were 
found,  see  "Impacts  Common  to  All  Alter- 
natives" for  a  description  of  mitigating  measures 
that  would  be  taken. 
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Park  development  at  Oakland,  particularly  the 
access  road,  parking  area,  and  a  new  visitor 
center  and  park  headquarters  (phase  two)  would 
have  a  moderate  long-term  impact  on  the 
cultural  landscape.  At  Oakland,  the  profile  of  the 
road  and  parking  area  would  be  relatively  low 
and  unobtrusive  when  observed  from  the  core 
historic  management  area.  Surfacing  treatment 
would  be  unpaved  (at  both  units)  to  help  reduce 
pavement  heat  and  allow  surfaces  to  blend  more 
easily  into  the  landscape.  The  use  of  the  road 
and  parking  areas  would  result  in  the  movement 
of  cars  and  busses  across  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  site  and  would  be  visible  on  the 
landscape.  The  construction  of  a  visitor  center 
and  park  headquarters  complex  would  introduce 
one  or  more  sizable  structures  into  the  cultural 
landscape  at  the  very  northern  end  of  the  site. 
This  location  would  be  slightly  further  from  the 
core  area,  and  the  vegetation  patterns  at  Oakland 
would  help  to  substantially  screen  much  of  this 
activity  from  the  core  historic  management  area. 
This  vegetative  screening  could  be  augmented  to 
further  mitigate  the  visual  impacts  of  vehicles, 
outdoor  storage,  and  a  maintenance  facility. 

Construction  of  the  relatively  small  parking  area 
at  Magnolia  near  the  gin  barn  would  have  a 
minor  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape.  Its 
location  away  from  the  core  cluster  of  Magnolia 
outbuildings  and  the  fact  that  buses  would  not 
be  allowed  to  park  onsite  would  result  in  less 
impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  compared  to 
alternatives  1,  2,  4,  and  5. 

Further  evaluation  of  impacts  would  be 
necessary  at  both  units  when  design  plans  were 
developed. 

The  cultural  landscapes  for  both  national  park 
units  would  be  further  documented,  and 
treatment  would  be  developed  for  preserving 
these  landscapes.  Based  on  this  documentation, 
development  would  be  designed  to  minimize 
impacts  on  all  significant  resources. 

Cultural  landscape  treatments  would  be  based 
on  the  decision  in  this  alternative  to  have  the 
landscape  reflect  the  appearance  of  the 


plantations  circa  1960.  (This  approach  would 
have  to  be  substantiated  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  cultural  landscape  report.)  This 
would  result  in  fewer  changes  to  the  current 
layout  or  general  appearance  of  plantation 
structures  and  other  features.  Contemporary 
materials,  (post- 1948)  were  used  to  clad  some 
buildings  to  prolong  their  use  as  an  alternative 
to  the  expense  of  repairing  them.  Although  these 
materials  fit  within  the  1960  timeframe,  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  long-term  solutions  and 
would  be  removed  and  the  base  structure 
repaired.  With  a  1960  treatment  date,  cladding 
like  what  was  used  just  before  the  application  of 
the  contemporary  materials  would  be  applied  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  scene.  These  actions 
would  be  taken  only  after  following  appropriate 
compliance  procedures. 

The  eventual  location  of  a  maintenance  facility 
outside  of  the  national  park  units  could  have  an 
impact  on  cultural  resources,  but  this  impact 
cannot  be  evaluated  at  this  time.  However,  the 
National  Park  Service  would  seek  to  minimize 
any  impact  this  development  would  have  on 
cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Structures  such  as  the  main  house,  plantation 
store,  carriage  house,  doctor's  house,  barn, 
overseer's  house,  mule  barn,  seed  house, 
carpenter's  shop,  and  quarter  at  the  Oakland  unit 
and  the  gin  barn,  plantation  store,  stable, 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  quarters  (two)  at  the 
Magnolia  unit  would  be  adaptively  used  for 
exhibits,  staff  use,  and  visitor  use.  This  use 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  some  historic  fabric 
and  the  addition  of  intrusive  modern  features. 
Some  deterioration  of  the  structures  would 
occur  from  use  by  the  staff  and  visitors.  A 
benefit  would  occur  in  that  the  structures 
adaptively  used  would  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.  This  benefit  would  not  be  as  great 
as  for  those  structures  that  were  given  only 
preservation  treatment. 

Preservation  measures  would  be  undertaken  for 
the  cook's  cabin,  seed  house,  quarters,  pigeon- 
niers,  wagon  shed,  gristmill,  and  various  other 
sheds  and  pens  at  the  Oakland  unit  and  the 
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quarters  (six),  pigeonnier,  corn  crib,  cotton 
picker  shed,  and  carriage  house  at  the  Magnolia 
unit.  This  work  would  stabilize  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  these  structures.  Some  historic  fabric 
could  be  lost  during  this  process  because  of  the 
deterioration  of  historic  fabric  and  the  necessity 
of  replacing  it  in  kind  with  new  materials. 

By  developing  expertise  in  preservation 
methods  for  bousillage  structures  and  other 
Creole  plantation  architecture,  the  park  staff 
would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  regional 
preservation  efforts  by  providing  their  expertise 
to  the  community  and  the  state  through  technical 
assistance  and  education  programs. 

The  park's  shuttle  system  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  traffic  levels  by  keeping  more 
cars  off  the  rural  highways  between  the  national 
park  units,  thus  helping  preserve  the  views  and 
ambiance  of  the  cultural  landscapes  along  that 
route.  However,  this  shuttle  system  would  be  of 
less  benefit  to  cultural  landscapes  than  the 
shuttle  system  planned  for  alternative  4.  Also, 
this  shuttle  service  would  help  reduce  demand 
for  parking  at  the  Magnolia  unit  and  help 
preserve  more  of  the  cultural  landscape  there. 


Conclusion 

New  development  in  the  national  park  units 
would  have  a  long-term  moderate  and  negative 
impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  at  Oakland  and 
a  long-term  minor  and  negative  impact  at 
Magnolia.  Impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape 
would  be  partially  mitigated  by  documentation 
of  the  landscape,  sensitive  design,  additional 
vegetative  screening,  and  implementation  of  a 
park  shuttle.  The  park's  interpretive  programs 
and  development  of  expertise  in  Creole 
architecture  preservation  would  have  a  long- 
term  minor  to  moderate  positive  impact  on 
helping  preserve  and  conserve  cultural  resources 
and  traditions  in  the  region.  The  impacts  of 
offsite  development  cannot  be  evaluated  at  this 
time. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

At  full  implementation,  up  to  2.5  acres  of 
ground  would  be  disturbed  for  developing  trails, 
parking,  and  dropoff  areas.  This  could  damage 
currently  unknown  archeological  resources.  If 
archeological  resources  were  found,  mitigation 
measures  would  be  take  (see  "Impacts  Common 
to  All  Alternatives"  for  a  description  of  these 
mitigating  measures). 

Park  development  at  Oakland  would  be  limited 
to  a  staff  access  road,  staff  and  visitor  parking 
areas,  and  trails.  The  location  of  visitor  parking 
within  the  relatively  contained  grounds  of  the 
doctor's  house,  with  the  associated  activity  of 
vehicles  using  the  site,  would  probably  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  of  the 
immediate  grounds.  Better  documentation  of  the 
landscape  is  needed  before  the  impacts  can  be 
fully  understood.  However,  due  to  the  potential 
to  mitigate  the  visual  impacts  from  the  core 
historic  management  area  through  vegetative 
screening,  its  overall  impact  on  the  unit  would 
be  minor  to  moderate. 

Construction  of  the  relatively  small  parking  area 
at  Magnolia  would  have  a  minor  to  moderate 
impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  core  cluster  of  outbuildings 
within  the  relatively  small  19-acre  setting  of 
Magnolia  Plantation. 

In  the  long  term,  this  alternative  would  have  the 
least  effect  on  the  park's  cultural  resources  com- 
pared to  alternatives  1,  3,  and  5  because  all  new 
development  of  major  facilities,  such  as  the  visi- 
tor center,  headquarters,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ty, would  be  offsite.  There  is  a  chance  that  the 
development  of  a  boat  dock  could  impact 
unknown  submerged  archeological  resources. 

Cultural  landscape  treatments  would  be  based 
on  the  decision  in  this  alternative  to  have  the 
landscape  reflect  the  appearance  of  the  planta- 
tions circa  1948.  (This  approach  would  have  to 
be  substantiated  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
cultural  landscape  report.)  This  would  result  in 
the  removal  of  some  structures,  the  relocation  of 
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several  outbuildings  and  fencerows,  alterations 
to  some  structures,  particularly  the  main  house 
at  Oakland,  and  the  replacement  of  some  exte- 
rior materials  on  structures,  such  as  roofing  and 
siding  materials.  These  actions  would  be  taken 
only  after  following  appropriate  compliance 
procedures.  More  research  is  necessary  to  fully 
know  the  extent  of  these  changes.  However,  this 
approach  would  result  in  some  minor  to 
moderate  changes  to  the  existing  landscape  and 
would  likely  cost  more  to  implement  than 
alternatives  2,  3,  and  5  due  to  costs  of  structure 
relocation  and  alteration. 

Structures  such  as  the  mule  barn,  seed  house, 
main  house,  plantation  store,  doctor's  house, 
overseer's  house,  the  doctor's  barn,  quarter, 
wagon  shed,  and  carriage  house,  at  the  Oakland 
Plantation  unit  and  the  overseer's  house/ 
hospital,  gin  barn,  store,  blacksmith's  shop, 
stable,  and  quarters  (two)  at  the  Magnolia 
Plantation  unit  would  be  adaptively  used  for 
exhibits,  staff  use,  and  visitor  use.  This  adaptive 
reuse  could  result  in  the  loss  of  some  historic 
fabric  and  the  addition  of  intrusive  modern 
features.  Some  deterioration  of  the  structures 
would  occur  from  use  by  the  staff  and  visitors; 
however,  this  use  would  preserve  the  structures 
for  future  generations.  This  benefit  would  not  be 
as  great  as  for  those  structures  that  were  given 
only  preservation  treatment. 

Preservation  measures  would  be  undertaken  for 
the  pigeonniers,  quarter,  carpenter  shop,  grist- 
mill, and  various  sheds  and  pens  at  the  Oakland 
unit  and  the  quarters  (six),  pigeonnier,  and  corn 
crib  at  the  Magnolia  unit.  The  cook's  cabin  not 
only  would  be  preserved,  but  if  its  original 
location  can  be  identified,  it  would  be  relocated 
to  this  location.  This  work  would  stabilize  and 
provide  protection  for  these  structures.  Some 
historic  fabric  could  be  lost  during  this  process, 
but  it  would  be  replaced  in  kind. 

When  an  offsite  visitor  center  is  developed,  an 
evaluation  regarding  effects  would  have  to  be 
made  when  a  site  is  selected.  The  site  selected 
and  its  development  could  result  in  impacts  on 


cultural  resources  that  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  point. 

The  educational  and  interpretive  programs 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources  in  the  parish.  In  this  alternative,  these 
programs  would  be  diverse  and  would  positively 
impact  the  effort  of  the  parish  to  preserve 
cultural  resources  (tangible  and  intangible.) 

The  regional  shuttle  system  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  traffic  levels  by  keeping  more 
cars  off  the  rural  highways,  thus  helping  pre- 
serve the  views  and  ambiance  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  along  the  route  between  the  city  of 
Natchitoches  and  heritage  area  sites,  which 
includes  the  national  park  units.  Also,  the 
shuttle  service  would  make  the  need  to  expand 
parking  at  the  park  less  likely  and  help  preserve 
more  of  the  cultural  landscapes. 


Conclusion 

New  development  in  the  national  park  units 
would  have  a  long-term  minor  to  moderate 
negative  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape. 
Impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape  would  be 
partially  mitigated  by  further  documentation  of 
the  landscape,  sensitive  facility  design,  addit- 
ional vegetative  screening,  and  implementation 
of  a  regional  shuttle  system.  The  park's  inter- 
pretive programs  and  emphasis  on  preservation 
and  education  partnerships  with  the  community 
would  potentially  have  a  long-term  moderate  to 
major  impact  on  helping  preserve  and  conserve 
cultural  resources  and  traditions  in  the  region. 
The  impacts  of  offsite  development  cannot  be 
evaluated  at  this  time. 


ALTERNATIVE  5 

Park  development  at  Oakland,  particularly  the 
access  road,  higher  capacity  parking  area,  and  a 
new  park  headquarters  and  maintenance 
compound  (phase  two)  would  have  a  moderate 
long-term  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape.  The 
location  of  the  road  and  parking  area  in  phase 
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one  would  limit  the  movement  of  cars  and 
busses  to  the  very  northern  end  of  the  site.  This 
activity  would  be  less  visible  from  the  core 
historic  management  area  compared  to  the  other 
alternatives.  Hard  paving  (possibly  asphalt)  of 
the  roads,  parking  areas,  and  trails  (at  both 
units)  under  this  alternative  would  probably 
make  these  surfaces  more  visible  on  the 
landscape  and  appear  less  compatible  with  the 
historic  setting.  Also,  the  pavement  would 
generate  considerable  heat.  This  is  compared  to 
the  other  alternatives  where  the  surfaces  are 
"unpaved,"  (more  accurately,  paved  with 
materials  that  do  not  leave  the  surface  hardened 
and  allows  the  surface  to  drain). 

The  construction  of  a  park  headquarters  and 
maintenance  complex  would  introduce  one  or 
more  sizable  structures  into  the  cultural 
landscape,  along  with  the  associated  vehicular 
and  outdoor  storage  activities.  The  vegetation 
patterns  at  Oakland  would  help  to  substantially 
screen  much  of  this  development  and  activity 
from  the  core  historic  management  area.  This 
vegetative  screening  could  be  augmented  to 
further  mitigate  the  visual  impacts  of  vehicles, 
new  structures,  and  associated  outdoor  main- 
tenance storage.  Further  evaluation  of  impacts 
would  be  necessary  when  design  plans  were 
developed.  The  cultural  landscapes  for  both 
national  park  units  would  be  further  docu- 
mented, and  treatment  would  be  developed  for 
preserving  these  landscapes.  Based  on  this 
documentation,  development  would  be  designed 
to  minimize  impacts  on  all  significant  resources. 

Construction  of  the  relatively  large  parking  area 
at  Magnolia  (twice  the  capacity  of  the  other 
alternatives)  would  have  a  long-term  moderate 
to  major  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  due  to 
its  size  and  proximity  to  the  core  cluster  of 
outbuildings  within  the  relatively  small  19-acre 
setting  of  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit. 

The  ground  disturbance  of  4.5  to  6.5  acres  at  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  units  for  the  develop- 
ment of  park  headquarters,  a  maintenance 
facility,  trails,  and  parking  and  dropoff  areas 
could  damage  currently  unknown  archeological 


resources.  If  archeological  resources  were 
found,  see  "Impacts  Common  to  All  Alterna- 
tives" for  a  description  of  mitigating  measures 
that  would  be  undertaken.  The  larger  parking 
areas,  and  paved  roads,  paved  trails  at  both 
locations,  and  the  facility  development  at  Oak- 
land would  have  a  greater  chance  for  adversely 
impacting  cultural  landscapes  than  the  other 
alternatives. 

Cultural  landscape  treatments  would  be  based 
on  the  decision  in  this  alternative  to  have  the 
landscape  reflect  the  appearance  of  the 
plantations  circa  1960.  (This  approach  would 
have  to  be  substantiated  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  cultural  landscape  report.)  This 
would  result  in  fewer  changes  to  the  current 
layout  or  general  appearance  of  plantation 
structures  and  other  features.  Contemporary 
materials,  (post- 1948)  were  used  to  clad  some 
buildings  to  prolong  their  use  as  an  alternative 
to  the  expense  of  repairing  them.  Although  these 
materials  fit  within  the  1960  timeframe,  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  long-term  solutions  and 
would  be  removed  and  the  base  structure 
repaired.  With  a  1960  treatment  date,  cladding 
like  what  was  used  just  before  the  application  of 
the  contemporary  materials  would  be  applied  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  scene.  These  actions 
would  be  taken  only  after  following  appropriate 
compliance  procedures. 

Structures  such  as  the  main  house,  cook's  cabin, 
wagon  shed,  square  crib,  carpenter  shop,  store, 
doctor's  house,  the  doctor's  barn,  carriage 
house,  pigeonnier,  overseer's  house,  mule  barn, 
quarter,  seed  house,  and  various  shed  and  pens 
at  the  Oakland  Plantation  unit  and  the  overseer's 
house/  hospital,  gin  barn,  store,  blacksmith's 
shop,  stable,  and  quarters  (four)  at  the  Magnolia 
unit  would  be  used  for  exhibits,  staff  use,  and 
visitor  use.  This  use  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
some  historic  fabric  and  the  addition  of  intrusive 
modern  features.  There  is  a  higher  risk  of 
damage  in  this  alternative  because  animals 
might  be  housed  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
structures.  However,  the  structures  that  would 
be  adaptively  used  would  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  This  benefit  would  not  be  as 
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great  as  for  those  structures  that  are  given  only 
preservation  treatment. 

Preservation  measures  would  be  undertaken  for 
the  pigeonnier  and  gristmill  at  the  Oakland 
Plantation  unit  and  the  quarters  (four),  pigeon- 
nier, and  cprncrib  at  the  Magnolia  unit.  This 
work  would  stabilize  and  provide  protection  for 
these  structures.  Some  historic  fabric  could  be 
lost  during  this  process. 

With  the  park's  assistance  limited  primarily  to 
educational  outreach,  there  would  be  signifi- 
cantly less  historic  preservation  assistance. 

In  this  alternative,  there  would  be  less  emphasis 
on  programs  for  the  preservation  of  cultural 
resources  (tangible  and  intangible)  in  the  entire 
parish.  Thus  there  would  be  a  slight  negative 
impact  on  the  parish's  preservation  effort. 

When  an  offsite  visitor  contact  facility  is 
developed,  an  evaluation  regarding  effects 
would  have  to  be  made  when  a  site  is  selected. 
The  site  selected  and  its  development  could 
impact  cultural  resources;  this  impact  cannot 
currently  be  determined. 


Conclusion 

New  development  would  have  a  long-term 
moderate  negative  impact  on  the  cultural 
landscape  of  Oakland  Plantation,  and  a 
moderate  to  major  impact  at  Magnolia.  Impacts 
on  Oakland's  cultural  landscape  would  be 
partially  mitigated  by  sensitive  facility  design 
and  additional  vegetative  screening.  Due  to 
Magnolia's  small  size  and  limited  locations  for 
development,  little  mitigation  could  be  done.  As 
in  all  the  alternatives,  the  preservation  and 
adaptive  use  of  historic  structures  would  provide 
for  the  long-term  protection  of  these  structures 
for  future  generations.  However,  there  would  be 
a  higher  risk  for  damage  to  structures  because  of 
the  use  of  farm  animals  onsite.  The  park's 
reduced  emphasis  on  offsite  preservation  and 
education  partnerships  with  the  community 
would  potentially  have  a  long-term  minor  and 


negative  impact  on  regional  preservation  efforts 
compared  to  other  alternatives.  The  impacts  of 
offsite  development  cannot  be  evaluated  at  this 
time. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

The  implementation  of  these  alternatives  would 
involve  the  commitment  of  capital,  energy, 
materials,  and  labor  to  accomplish  preservation 
and  adaptive  use  of  historic  structures  and  other 
cultural  resources  and  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  historic  and  cultural 
resource  research  and  preservation.  Also, 
construction  of  park  facilities  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  some  cultural  landscape  values.  This 
varies  slightly  by  site  and  by  alternative.  In  all 
alternatives,  Magnolia  Plantation's  landscape 
would  have  the  least  alteration.  At  Oakland,  the 
greatest  loss  of  cultural  landscape  values  would 
likely  be  found  in  alternatives  3  and  5  because 
of  the  potential  for  construction  of  a  new  visitor 
center  and/or  major  park  support  buildings. 

Also,  there  could  potentially  be  some  indirect 
effect  on  cultural  resources  through  private- 
sector  alterations  in  land  uses  around  the  park 
that  might  cause  the  loss  of  cultural  landscape 
values. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  process  of  preserving  and  adaptively  re- 
using historic  structures  at  the  park  and  in  the 
community  could  result  in  some  loss  of  historic 
fabric.  Also,  the  backlog  of  resource  preserva- 
tion needs  could  take  many  years  to  catch  up 
with,  and  there  could  be  some  short-term  loss  of 
historic  fabric  due  to  the  effects  of  weather  and 
the  lack  of  maintenance.  However,  the  result  of 
preservation  actions  would,  over  the  long  term, 
result  in  saving  resources  and  enhancing  the 
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condition  of  cultural  resources  in  the  region. 
The  long-term  benefits  would  be  greatest  under 
alternatives  1  and  4  because  of  the  greater 
emphasis  on  community  assistance  and 
partnerships. 


ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

Energy  requirements  would  increase  for  those 
park  structures  currently  unused  and/or 
unheated  that  would  be  preserved  and  adapted 
for  park  uses.  For  some  currently  heated  and 
electrified  structures,  preservation  and  main- 
tenance measures  could  result  in  energy-saving 
modifications.  Of  the  alternatives,  alternative  5 
would  result  in  the  greatest  cultural-resource- 
related  energy  requirements  for  the  park  because 
of  the  number  of  historic  structures  that  would 
be  maintained  and  adapted  for  use. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

There  would  be  some  loss  of  historic  fabric  as 
the  result  of  adaptively  reusing  structures  for 
park  and  visitor  functions.  There  would  also  be 
minor  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  cultural 
landscapes  of  the  plantation  to  accommodate 
visitors  and  their  vehicles.  Outside  the  park, 
there  would  be  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
area  due  to  additional  traffic  on  the  rural 
roadways  and  changing  land  uses. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

Government  and  community  efforts  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  heritage  of  the  Cane  River  area 
are  many  and  diverse.  These  myriad  efforts  will 
have  a  long-term  and  cumulative  positive  impact 
on  public  understanding  of  the  region's 
significance  and  in  protecting  many  of  the  area's 
cultural  resources  for  future  generations. 

In  addition  to  the  research,  education,  and 
preservation  efforts  ongoing  and  proposed  at 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park, 


there  are  a  number  of  other  historic  plantations, 
community  churches,  and  other  significant  sites 
in  the  heritage  area  that  are  protected  and 
maintained  by  private  landowners  as  well  as 
community  groups  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  state  historic  sites  of  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
and  Los  Adaes  have  immediate  plans  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  educational  and  interpretive 
opportunities  at  their  sites.  The  Louisiana  State 
Museum  plans  to  develop  a  new  museum  in 
Natchitoches  focussed  on  the  history  of 
Northern  Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  Natchitoches  National  Historic  Landmark 
District  assists  in  the  long-term  preservation  of 
more  than  60  historic  structures.  The  historic 
district  commission  is  considering  enlarging  the 
district's  boundary  to  include  the  Catholic 
Cemetery  and  the  old  railroad  depot.  Their  1996 
plan  contains  a  number  of  strategies  for 
protecting  the  historic  character  of  district  core 
while  providing  increased  visitor  services  and 
enhancing  the  district. 

The  recently  established  Louisiana  Creole 
Heritage  Center  at  Northwestern  State 
University  interprets  Creole  culture  and  Creole 
communities  of  Louisiana  and  has  plans  to 
expand  and  extend  visiting  hours.  The  Black 
Heritage  Society  is  working  to  develop  an 
African  American  Heritage  Museum  at  the  old 
railroad  depot.  The  St.  Augustine  Historical 
Society  plans  to  establish  a  national  Museum  of 
Creole  History  and  Culture  at  the  Badin-Roque 
House.  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  Natchitoches  and  the  Natchitoches 
Historical  Foundation  are  active  preservation 
organizations  that  own  and  operate  historic  sites 
and  raise  major  funds  through  special  events 
such  as  Melrose  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  and  the 
Fall  Pilgrimage  of  Homes  to  help  support  many 
preservation  projects. 

The  Cane  River  Heritage  Area  Commission  has 
begun  to  contribute  to  these  preservation  efforts 
through  the  provision  of  grant  monies  to  historic 
sites  for  preservation  projects.  In  the  future,  the 
heritage  area's  management  entity  has  the 
potential  to  help  coordinate  and  improve  long- 
range  regional  efforts  to  protect  and  conserve 
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heritage  resources  and  improve  heritage 
education  and  tourism  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  many  positive  impacts  that  are 
or  will  be  occurring  in  the  region,  some  long- 
term  cumulative  negative  impacts  can  be 
observed  now  and  anticipated  in  the  future.  The 
opportunities  to  document  the  memories  and 
traditions  of  community  members  who  have 
lived  in  the  region  since  the  early  1900s  are 
quickly  being  lost.  Traditional  agricultural 


landscapes  are  being  lost  to  residential  and 
commercial  development,  which  might  be 
accelerated  by  the  effects  of  increased  tourism 
in  the  region.  Many  sites  and  structures  that  help 
illustrate  a  more  complete  picture  of  traditional 
ways  of  life  are  being  lost  to  decay,  neglect,  or 
development.  Many  of  these  impacts  can  be 
mitigated  through  more  coordinated  partnership 
efforts  that  include  the  prioritization  of  regional 
heritage  preservation  goals. 
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IMPACTS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Projected  Park  Visitation  Levels 

Initial  park  visitation  is  estimated  to  be  about 
15,000  people  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Projected  out  to  the  end  of  the  likely  useful  life 
of  this  planning  effort,  2014,  visitation  is 
estimated  to  increase  to  about  26,000  persons 
annually,  with  a  peak  weekend  day  visitation  of 
about  220  people.  At  least  14%  of  these  people 
are  expected  to  arrive  by  bus. 

The  following  analysis  shows  how  the  above 
figures  were  prepared.  Many  of  the  calculations 
are  based  on  observed  visitation  levels  and 
trends  at  other  area  historical  sites.  This  level 
would  vary  somewhat  by  alternative,  and  any 
significant  anticipated  variance  is  discussed 
separately  by  alternative. 

Analysis.  The  reported  annual  visitation  at 
Melrose  Plantation  (which  is  about  half  way 
between  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations) 
ranged  from  a  high  of  13,402  people  in  1995  to 
1 1,932  people  in  1997.  A  similar  range  in 
visitation  was  observed  at  the  Fort  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  State  Historic  Site  in  the  city  of 
Natchitoches.  Reported  annual  visitation  at  this 
attraction  between  the  summer  of  1991  and  the 
summer  of  1998  ranged  from  a  low  of  1 1,227  to 
a  high  of  17,273.  The  average  annual  visitation 
during  this  time  period  was  about  13,760 
people. 

Based  on  these  figures,  a  rough  estimate  for  the 
park's  first  full  year  of  visitation  (2000-01)  is 
anticipated  to  be  approximately  15,000  people, 
4.0%  annually  thereafter.  This  rate  of  increase  is 
based  on  observed  historical  growth  trends  in 
and  is  projected  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  about 


tourism  at  other  national  historical  park  areas  in 
the  south  (see  following  table). 


Table  24.  Projected  Annual  Visitation  - 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historic  Park 


Year 


Annual  Visitation 


unded  to  nearest 

100  annual  visitoi 

2000 

15,000 

2001 

15,600 

2002 

16,200 

2003 

16,800 

2004 

17,500 

2005 

18,200 

2006 

18,900 

2007 

19,700 

2008 

20,500 

2009 

21,300 

2010 

22,200 

2011 

23,100 

2012 

24,000 

2013 

25,000 

2014 

26,000 

(Projections  by  BRW,  Inc.) 

By  the  year  2014,  it  is  projected  that  total  annual 
visitation  would  have  increased  to  about  26,000 
people  per  year.  Table  25  presents  an  allocation 
of  the  projected  annual  visitation  levels  for  the 
years  2000,  2005,  2010  and  2014  on  a  monthly 
basis.  This  allocation  by  month  is  based  on 
monthly  visitation  data  recorded  by  the 
Natchitoches  Parish  Tourist  Commission. 

For  this  conceptual  analysis,  the  montly  visita- 
tion levels  in  2014  will  be  used.  An  average 
peak  monthly  visitation  level  using  the  three 
highest  expected  monthly  visitation  levels  was 
calculated.  These  three  months  (March, 
September,  and  December)  represented, 
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Table  25:  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area,  2000  to  2014  Projected  Monthly  Visitation 


Month 

Percent  of 
Year  (1) 

Monthly  Visitation  Projections  by  Year 

2000 

2005 

2010 

2014 

January 

2.4% 

690 

840 

1,030 

1,200 

February 

2.2% 

640 

780 

950 

1,110 

March 

11.1% 

3,210 

3,920 

4,770 

5,570 

April 

7.5% 

2,180 

2,670 

3,250 

3,800 

May 

10.3% 

2,990 

3,650 

4,440 

5,190 

June 

6.9% 

2,000 

2,440 

2,970 

3,470 

July 

8.8% 

2,550 

3,110 

3,790 

4,430 

August 

4.3% 

1,240 

1,520 

1,850 

2,160 

September 

11.9% 

3,450 

4,210 

5,120 

5,990 

October 

10.9% 

3,150 

3,840 

4,680 

5,470 

November 

10.4% 

3,020 

3,690 

4,500 

5,260 

December 

13.4% 

3,880 

4,740 

5,770 

6,740 

Totals 

100.0% 

29,000 

35410 

43,120 

50,390 

(1)  Monthly  distribution  based  on  records  of  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Tourist 
Commission. 

Projections  by  BRW,  Inc. 

respectively,  11.06%,  11.89%,  and  13.38%  for 
a  total  of  36.33  %  of  the  total  annual  visita- 
tion. The  resulting  "average"  monthly  visita- 
tion level  was  thus  12.1 1%  of  the  projected 
annual  visitation.  For  the  year  2014,  this 
average  peak  monthly  visitation  level  would 
equal  about  (26,000  people)  X  (0.121 1)  = 
3,150  people. 

The  next  step  in  this  process  was  to  convert 
this  estimated  average  peak  monthly  visitation 
level  into  an  average  peak  day  value.  For  a 
national  park  system  unit  such  as  the  two 
plantations  in  this  park,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  about  50%  of  the 
total  monthly  visitation  would  take  place  on 
weekends  as  opposed  to  weekdays.  This 


assumption  reflects  the  fact  that  most  visitors 
to  this  park  would  not  be  local  residents  and 
would  therefore  be  traveling  to  the  area  from 
some  distance  away.  Thus,  during  a  typical  30- 
day  month  about  50%  of  the  total  monthly 
visitation  might  be  observed  on  the  eight  or 
nine  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  a  conservative  assumption  of 
there  being  only  eight  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
in  the  peak  month  has  been  assumed.  Thus,  the 
"peak"  weekend  day  visitation  level  at  the  park 
would  be  equal  to: 

(3,150  people  per  month)  X  (50%  on 
weekends)  /  8  weekend  days  per  month 
=  220  people 
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Table  26.  Percentage  of  Visitors  in  Groups,  Natchitoches  Parish 


Total 

Number  in  Buses  or 

Percentage.in  Buses 

Monch 

Recorded 
Guests 

Other  Groups 

or  Other  Groups 

January 

2,159 

162 

7.50% 

February 

2,002 

387 

19.33% 

March 

10,037 

1,993 

19.86% 

April 

6,830 

2,476 

36.25% 

May 

9,344 

1,895 

20.28% 

June 

6,249 

566 

9.06% 

July 

7,977 

685 

8.59% 

August 

3,889 

590 

15.17% 

September 

10,792 

283 

2.62% 

October 

9,854 

1,444 

14.65% 

November 

9,465 

1,313 

13.87% 

December 

12,136 

8,414 

69.33% 

Totals 

90,734 

20,208 

22.27% 

Averages 

7,561 

1,684 

22.27% 

Source:  Natchitoches  Parish  Tourist  Commission. 


Although  this  value  of  220  people  represents 
the  total  peak  day  visitation  level,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  not  all  of  these  people 
would  travel  to  the  park  in  private  automo- 
biles. Particularly  during  the  higher  spring  and 
fall  tourist  periods  in  the  Natchitoches  area,  it 
would  be  expected  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  all  visitors  would  be  traveling  to 
the  area  in  organized  tour  groups.  As  noted  on 
table  26,  data  obtained  from  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  Tourist  Commission  indicates  that 
about  22.3%  of  the  total  annual  tourists  to  the 
area  arrive  on  tour  buses  or  in  other  large 
groups.  For  other  national  historical  parks, 
such  as  Natchez  National  Historical  Park  and 
Fort  Smith  National  Historic  Site,  the 
percentage  of  bus  visitation  has  tended  to  be 
less  —  5.5%  and  13.4%,  respectively.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  expected  percentage  of  peak  day 
visitation  by  bus  would  be  the  average  of  all 
three  figures,  or  approximately  13.7%  (or 
14%). 


Conclusion 

The  base  estimate  of  15,000  visitors  for  the 
first  full  year,  and  an  annual  average  growth 
rate  of  4%  (based  on  current  trends),  would 
provide  the  park  with  the  opportunity  to 
present  quality  educational  opportunities  and 
interpretive  experiences  to  a  wide,  although 
mostly  regional,  audience.  This  would 
potentially  have  a  long-term  positive  impact  by 
promoting  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rich  and  diverse  history  and 
heritage  of  the  region. 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

The  development  of  a  joint  regional  visitor 
center  in  the  Natchitoches  area  would  be  a 
positive  long-term  improvement  in  visitor 
services.  It  would  provide  visitors  a  one-stop 
orientation  to  the  many  publicly  and  privately 
operated  attractions  and  events  in  the  area  and 
would  be  a  significant  aid  to  visitors  in 
planning  visits  to  the  area.  It  also  would 
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provide  quality  interpretive  programs  about 
the  area's  heritage.  Also,  by  working  together 
at  a  joint  center,  there  is  increased  potential  for 
the  different  agencies  to  improve  communic- 
ation and  increase  cooperation  on  mutually 
beneficial  projects.  For  example,  developing  a 
joint  curatorial  facility  at  the  visitor  center 
complex  or  elsewhere  in  Natchitoches  would 
benefit  visitors  and  provide  federal  and  state 
agencies  the  opportunity  to  share  expertise  and 
resources.  This  would  also  be  a  long-term 
improvement  in  visitor  services  and  resource 
management. 

By  locating  the  park  headquarters  with  the 
visitor  center  in  the  Natchitoches  area,  local 
residents,  organizations,  and  institutions  would 
have  easier  access  to  park  staff  for  conducting 
business.  This  would  be  a  long-term  conve- 
nience for  local  business  people  who  need  to 
conduct  business  with  the  park  on  a  regular 
basis.  However,  this  would  remove  much  of 
park  management  from  the  park's  daily 
operations  and  field  staff.  This  could  have  a 
negative  impact  on  internal  communications  as 
well  as  accessibility  to  onsite  visitors. 

Locating  a  visitor  center  away  from  the  park 
would  significantly  lessen  the  level  of 
development  and  modern  intrusions  into  the 
park's  cultural  landscape,  thereby  providing 
visitors  with  a  higher  quality  cultural  land- 
scape setting,  which  would  potentially  result  in 
a  higher  quality  visitor  experience. 

If  development  of  an  offsite  maintenance 
facility  cannot  be  accomplished,  then  a  main- 
tenance facility  would  be  developed  onsite  at 
Oakland.  The  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
modern  structure  on  a  relatively  small  historic 
site  would  potentially  detract  from  the  visitor 
experience  by  compromising  the  integrity  of 
the  cultural  landscape  and  adding  noise  and 
activity  to  the  site.  This  would  be  mitigated 
somewhat  by  locating  the  facility  on  the  larger 
of  the  two  park  sites,  designing  the  facility  to 
be  compatible  with  the  landscape,  and  placing 
it  where  it  can  be  visually  screened  and  set 
back  from  the  primary  visitor  area. 


Locating  an  entrance  pavilion  at  Oakland 
would  have  an  overall  positive  impact  on  the 
visitor  experience.  Functionally,  the  pavilion 
would  help  visitors  transition  from  the 
development  area  into  the  core  historic  area.  It 
would  also  provide  visitors  an  informal  place 
to  become  oriented  to  the  site,  obtain  shelter 
during  bad  weather,  have  access  to  water  and 
restrooms,  and  serve  as  a  place  where  groups 
could  gather  and  organize  before  starting  or 
ending  their  visit. 

If  for  some  reason  a  joint  regional  visitor 
center  should  fail  to  materialize  or  succeed, 
the  other  option  under  this  alternative  would 
be  to  locate  a  park  visitor  center  on  separate 
acreage  near  Oakland  Plantation.  This  would 
provide  visitors  with  a  less  comprehensive 
overview  of  area  attractions  compared  to  a 
joint  facility,  and  it  would  potentially  not 
receive  as  much  visitation  compared  to  a 
location  closer  to  Natchitoches,  but  it  would 
be  convenient  to  visitors  in  the  heritage  area 
and  could  potentially  provide  more  in-depth 
interpretive  services  for  the  park. 

The  potential  of  using  a  reservation  system  for 
Magnolia  Plantation  to  manage  visitor  levels 
might  be  perceived  by  some  visitors  as  an 
inconvenience,  especially  if  they  arrive  at 
Magnolia  Plantation  first  and  do  not  have  a 
reservation.  This  could  result  in  a  negative  im- 
pact on  their  experience,  which  could  be  miti- 
gated at  least  partly  by  instituting  an  effective 
program  to  provide  previsit  information  to  the 
public  by  way  of  the  Internet,  brochures,  and 
radio  messages.  This  information  would  help 
direct  visitors  either  to  the  joint  visitor  center 
or  to  the  Oakland  unit. 

For  other  visitors,  a  reservation  system  might 
be  perceived  as  a  positive  experience.  The 
reservation  system  would  help  manage  how 
many  people  visit  the  site  at  any  one  time,  thus 
limiting  the  area  needed  for  parking,  reducing 
potential  noise  and  congestion,  lessening 
potential  impacts  on  the  cultural  landscape, 
and  reducing  distractions  for  those 
participating  in  a  tour. 
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With  the  park  taking  a  lead  in  partnership 
efforts  to  protect  resources  and  provide 
heritage  education,  ultimately  this  would 
contribute  to  an  overall  enhancement  of  a 
visitor's  experience  and  understanding  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Cane  River  area. 

Acquisition  of  the  remaining  144  acres  in  the 
authorized  boundary  for  Oakland  would  help 
protect  plantation  resources  in  perpetuity  and 
provide  generations  of  visitors  a  more  compre- 
hensive perspective  about  plantation  history 
and  operations.  Acquisition  would  provide 
visitors  access  to  such  resources  as  the  bayou 
wetlands,  the  black  cemetery,  and  cultural 
landscape  features.  Access  to  these  areas 
would  potentially  be  a  major  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  visitor  experience  over  the 
long  term. 


Conclusion 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  provide  a 
positive  long-term  moderate  to  major  improve- 
ment in  the  overall  experience  of  visitors  to 
the  Natchitoches/Cane  River  region.  The  joint 
regional  visitor  center  would  help  provide 
visitors  a  more  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
significance  of  the  park  and  heritage  area  and 
an  orientation  to  the  many  heritage  attractions. 
The  park's  strong  role  in  partnership 
endeavors  would  help  improve  the  quality  of 
visitor  opportunities  throughout  the  area.  Also, 
by  locating  most  major  visitor  service  and 
administrative  facility  development  off  park 
grounds,  visitors  would  be  able  to  experience  a 
more  intact  cultural  landscape  at  both  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  compared  to  alternatives  3  and 
5. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

There  would  be  no  joint  visitor  facility,  and 
visitors  to  the  park  would  rely  on  obtaining 
basic  information  and  orientation  at  the  small 
onsite  contact  facilities  that  would  be 
provided.  This  would  limit  the  breadth  of 


information  they  would  receive  on  the  area  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  the  more  in-depth  interpre- 
tive and  educational  programming  that  could 
be  accomplished  through  a  larger  facility.  This 
would  potentially  limit  the  range  and  quality 
of  experiences  a  visitor  might  have  in  the  area. 

The  park's  offices  would  be  onsite  at  Oakland. 
This  proximity  of  park  management  to  the 
park's  visitors  would  provide  visitors  more 
opportunities  to  access  management  if  they 
have  questions,  concerns,  or  emergencies,  and 
park  management  would  have  a  more  imme- 
diate day-to-day  awareness  of  site  operations 
and  more  direct  communication  with  field 
staff.  This  proximity  to  operations  would 
potentially  benefit  the  onsite  park  visitor  more 
so  than  having  park  management  offsite. 

Under  this  alternative  the  amount  of  space  in 
the  doctor's  house  for  park  offices  is  very 
limited  and  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  long 
term.  Eventually  staff  office  space  would 
overflow  and  other  structures  would  need  to  be 
adapted  for  office  use.  This  would  create  a 
scattered  distribution  of  staff  onsite  and  could 
limit  visitor  access  to  historic  structures.  This 
would  be  a  long-term  moderate  impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  visitor  experience,  particularly  at 
Oakland  Plantation. 

Parking  would  be  very  limited,  especially  at 
Oakland.  There  would  be  no  accommodation 
of  buses  or  recreational  vehicles  at  Oakland 
because  of  the  very  limited  space  in  the 
current  parking  area  in  front  of  the  main 
house.  This  would  be  a  major  inconvenience 
to  many  visitors  if  this  were  to  continue. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  partnership  role  of 
the  park  would  be  very  limited  and  would  have 
only  minor  long-term  positive  impacts  on  the 
visitor  experience  to  the  Cane  River  area. 

The  core  plantation  structures  at  Oakland  are 
on  the  current  44  acres  that  are  owned  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  These  resources  and 
their  associated  setting  would  always  be  a 
major  interpretive  focus  at  the  park.  However, 
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certain  plantation  resources,  such  as  the  bayou, 
the  black  cemetery,  agricultural  fields,  etc., 
would  remain  outside  a  visitor's  access 
because  of  private  ownership.  This  would  be  a 
long-term  negative  impact  on  the  full  range  of 
visitor  opportunity  and  understanding. 

Although  currently  the  remaining  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  authorized  boundary 
are  continuing  to  be  used  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  history  and  character  of  the 
plantation,  there  always  remains  the  possibility 
that  this  acreage  could  be  converted  to  other 
less  compatible  uses.  This  could  significantly 
impact  the  character  and  integrity  of  the  park's 
cultural  landscape  and  could  detract 
substantially  from  the  visitor  experience. 


mitigated  somewhat  by  locating  the  facility  on 
the  larger  of  the  two  park  sites,  designing  the 
center  to  be  compatible  with  the  landscape, 
and  placing  it  where  it  can  be  visually 
screened  and  set  back  from  the  primary  visitor 
area. 

By  having  the  headquarters  onsite,  this  prox- 
imity of  park  management  would  provide 
visitors  more  opportunities  to  access  manage- 
ment if  they  had  questions,  concerns,  or  emer- 
gencies, and  park  management  would  have  a 
more  immediate  day-to-day  awareness  of  site 
operations  and  more  direct  communication 
with  field  staff.  This  proximity  to  operations 
would  potentially  benefit  the  onsite  park 
visitor  more  so  than  having  park  management 
offsite. 


Conclusion 

Because  this  alternative  is  significantly  more 
limited  in  the  range  of  visitor  experiences  that 
it  would  provide  or  contribute  to  compared  to 
the  other  alternatives,  alternative  2  would 
result  in  only  minor  long-term  positive 
improvements  to  visitor  experiences  at  the 
park  and  in  the  region. 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

The  development  of.  a  visitor  center  and  park 
headquarters  at  Oakland  would  be  very  con- 
venient for  park  visitors  and  would  help  ensure 
that  visitors  arriving  from  the  interstate  would 
have  access  to  a  full  range  of  park  information 
and  interpretation  services  without  having  to 
go  into  the  city  of  Natchitoches.  An  onsite 
visitor  center  would  also  provide  for  more 
effective  orientation  by  allowing  visitors  to 
walk  directly  from  the  visitor  center  into  the 
resource. 

The  presence  of  a  relatively  large  modern 
structure  on  a  relatively  small  historic  site 
would  potentially  detract  from  the  visitor 
experience  by  compromising  the  integrity  of 
the  cultural  landscape.  This  would  be 


The  new  headquarters  would  be  designed  to 
ensure  there  would  be  adequate  office  space 
and  would  eliminate  the  need  to  adapt  historic 
structures  for  park  offices.  This  would  make 
more  of  the  historic  resources  onsite  available 
to  visitors. 

A  park  shuttle  service  between  the  two  units 
would  be  a  convenient  service  to  visitors  and 
provide  opportunities  for  some  who  would 
otherwise  not  visit  the  Magnolia  Plantation 
unit.  It  could  also  considerably  enhance  visitor 
understanding  by  providing  interpretive 
services  as  part  of  the  shuttle  operation. 

This  service  would  help  reduce  the  volume  of 
traffic  between  the  two  park  sites,  thereby 
helping  to  reduce  such  factors  as  noise,  con- 
gestion, and  automobile  exhausts,  and  would 
also  help  reduce  the  number  of  visitors  having 
to  navigate  through  the  area  on  their  own  and 
possibly  getting  lost. 

The  shuttle  service  would  also  help  reduce  the 
amount  of  parking  needed  at  the  Magnolia  unit 
by  focussing  parking  facilities  at  Oakland  and 
allowing  people  to  leave  their  cars  there  when 
visiting  Magnolia.  This  would,  over  the  long 
term,  help  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  cultural 
landscape  at  the  Magnolia  unit  by  significantly 
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limiting  the  amount  of  land  needed  for 
parking. 

Partnerships  would  be  more  limited  under  this 
alternative  and  would  not  have  as  broad  and 
positive  an  impact  on  the  visitor  experience  in 
the  Cane  River  area.  However,  the  active 
cooperation  in  helping  maintain  a  pool  of 
volunteers  for  the  heritage  area  would  help 
ensure  quality  experiences  for  visitors  to  the 
heritage  area. 

Depending  on  the  results  of  a  land  protection 
plan,  the  park  might  or  might  not  acquire  addi- 
tional land  at  Oakland.  If  it  does  not,  there 
would  be  missed  opportunities  for  additional 
visitor  experiences  related  to  the  black  ceme- 
tery, agricultural  fields,  and  bayou  wetlands. 
Also,  there  always  remains  the  possibility  that 
this  acreage  could  be  converted  to  other  less 
compatible  uses.  This  could  significantly 
impact  the  character  and  integrity  of  the  park's 
cultural  landscape  and  could  detract 
substantially  from  the  visitor  experience. 


Conclusion 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  provide  a 
positive  long-term  moderate  improvement  in 
the  overall  experience  of  visitors  to  the  park.  A 
visitor  center  at  Oakland  would  be  very 
convenient  and  more  effective  in  orienting 
visitors  to  the  park  site  compared  to  having  an 
offsite  center.  Consolidating  offices  in  the 
headquarters  would  free  up  historic  structures 
for  visitor  access.  A  park  shuttle  would  be  a 
convenient  service  and  provide  another  avenue 
for  visitors  to  participate  in  interpretive 
programs.  The  park's  limited  role  in  partners- 
hip endeavors  would  be  a  minor  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  visitor  opportunities  outside 
the  national  park  units. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

The  development  of  a  joint  regional  visitor 
center  in  the  Natchitoches  area  would  be  a 


positive  long-term  improvement  in  visitor 
services.  It  would  provide  visitors  a  one-stop 
orientation  to  the  many  publicly  and  privately 
operated  attractions  and  events  in  the  area  and 
would  be  a  significant  aid  to  visitors  in  plan- 
ning visits  to  the  area.  It  also  would  provide 
quality  interpretive  programs  about  the  area's 
cultures  and  heritage  resources.  Also,  by  work- 
ing together  at  a  joint  center,  there  is  increased 
potential  for  the  different  agencies  to  improve 
communication  and  increase  cooperation  on 
mutually  beneficial  projects.  This  would  also 
result  in  a  long-term  improvement  in  visitor 
services  and  resource  management. 

By  locating  the  park  headquarters  with  the 
visitor  center  in  the  Natchitoches  area,  local 
residents,  organizations,  and  institutions  would 
have  easier  access  to  park  staff  for  conducting 
business.  This  would  be  a  long-term  conve- 
nience for  local  business  people  who  need  to 
conduct  business  with  the  park  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Locating  a  visitor  center  offsite  from  the  park 
would  significantly  lessen  the  level  of 
development  and  modern  intrusions  into  the 
historic  landscape  and  concentrate  develop- 
ment in  an  area  that  can  easily  provide  utilities 
and  protection  services. 

A  regional  shuttle  operation  that  would  have 
its  base  of  operations  at  the  joint  visitor  center 
would  be  a  convenient  service  to  visitors  and 
would  substantially  expand  some  visitors' 
opportunities  to  explore  the  sites  of  the  Cane 
River  area  without  having  to  rely  on  access  to 
or  ability  to  drive  a  car.  This  would  be  of  value 
especially  to  the  elderly  and  visitors  with  dis- 
abilities. It  could  also  help  enhance  visitor 
understanding  by  providing  interpretive 
services  as  part  of  the  shuttle  operation. 

This  service  would  help  reduce  the  volume  of 
traffic  between  the  visitor  center  and  the 
national  park  units,  thereby  helping  to  reduce 
such  factors  as  noise,  congestion,  and  auto 
exhaust  levels.  The  shuttle  service  would  also 
help  reduce  the  number  of  visitors  having  to 
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navigate  through  the  area  on  their  own  and 
possibly  getting  lost. 

With  the  shuttle,  the  amount  of  parking  needed 
at  all  sites  along  its  route,  including  Magnolia 
and  Oakland,  could  potentially  be  reduced. 
This  would  be  particularly  beneficial  over  the 
long  term,  helping  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  cultural  landscape  at  the  Magnolia  unit  by 
significantly  limiting  the  amount  of  land 
needed  for  parking. 

The  construction  of  a  dock  at  Oakland  would 
provide  visitors  with  another  way  to  access  the 
park.  This  would  be  a  convenience  primarily 
to  local  residents  who  own  or  have  access  to 
boats.  Due  to  the  distance  and  time  (more  than 
one  hour  one  way)  involved  in  traveling  by 
boat  from  Natchitoches,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
significant  number  of  tourists  would  access  the 
park  in  this  manner.  Those  who  do  come  by 
boat  would  have  to  cross  over  LA  1 19/494. 
The  hazards  of  having  pedestrians  crossing  the 
highway  would  be  at  least  partly  mitigated  by 
providing  a  formal  crosswalk  at  or  near  the 
driveway  to  the  main  house.  Such  a  crosswalk 
would  also  require  the  installation  of  advance 
warning  signs  in  accordance  with  current 
LDOTD  practices.  Overall,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  dock  would  be  lightly  used  and  would 
not  significantly  contribute  to  reducing  vehic- 
ular traffic  to  the  park.  This  estimated  light  use 
would  result  in  a  high  cost  relative  to  the 
overall  public  benefit. 

With  the  park  taking  a  lead  in  partnership 
efforts  to  protect  resources  and  provide  heri- 
tage education,  implementing  this  alternative 
would  ultimately  contribute  to  an  overall 
enhancement  of  visitor  experience  and  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Cane 
River  area. 

Acquisition  of  the  remaining  144  acres  in  the 
authorized  boundary  for  Oakland  would  help 
protect  plantation  resources  in  perpetuity. 
Managing  these  resources  through  grazing 
leases,  etc.,  would  significantly  limit  visitor 
access  to  this  area  and  would  provide  only 


slight  improvement  to  the  visitor  experience 
compared  to  alternatives  1  and  5. 


Conclusion 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  provide  a 
positive  long-term  moderate  to  major 
improvement  in  the  overall  experience  of 
visitors  to  the  Natchitoches/Cane  River  region. 
The  joint  regional  visitor  center  would  help 
provide  visitors  with  a  more  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  significance  of  the  park  and 
heritage  area  and  an  orientation  to  the  many 
heritage  attractions.  The  regional  shuttle 
would  be  a  major  convenience  and  improve 
visitor  access  to  heritage  resources  between 
Natchitoches  and  Cloutierville.  The  park's 
strong  role  in  partnership  endeavors  would 
help  improve  the  quality  of  visitor  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  area.  Also,  by  locating 
most  major  development  off  park  grounds, 
visitors  would  be  able  to  experience  a  more 
intact  cultural  landscape  at  both  Oakland  and 
Magnolia. 


ALTERNATIVE  5 

An  outlying  joint  visitor  contact  facility 
located  along  a  major  travel  artery  such  as  I- 
49,  LA  6,  or  LA  1  would  be  convenient  to 
many  visitors  and  would  allow  quick  access  to 
information  on  the  general  area  and  allow  for 
trip  planning.  Such  a  facility  would  be  particu- 
larly more  convenient  for  some  visitors  whose 
intention  is  to  go  directly  to  the  heritage  area 
or  park  site  and  do  not  plan  to  visit  Natchi- 
toches first.  Basic  information  and  orientation 
needs  would  be  met,  but  it  would  not  provide 
the  full  level  of  services  and  programs  most 
visitors  expect  of  a  national  park  system 
facility.  The  lack  of  interpretation  of  NPS 
themes  at  this  facility  would  be  offset  at  the 
national  park  units  by  the  extensive  level  of 
interpretive  programming  available  to  visitors, 
which  would  provide  a  very  stimulating  and 
participatory  visitor  experience  for  many.  This 
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would  be  a  long-term  and  positive  benefit  for 
most. 

By  having  the  headquarters  onsite,  the  proxim- 
ity of  park  management  to  visitors  would  pro- 
vide visitors  more  opportunities  to  access  man- 
agement if  they  have  questions,  concerns,  or 
emergencies,  and  park  management  would 
have  a  more  immediate  day-to-day  awareness 
of  site  operations  and  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  field  staff.  This  proximity  to  opera- 
tions would  potentially  benefit  the  onsite  park 
visitor  more  so  than  having  park  management 
offsite. 

The  new  headquarters  would  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  there  would  be  adequate  office 
space  and  would  eliminate  most  of  the  need  to 
adapt  historic  structures  for  park  offices.  This 
would  make  more  of  the  historic  resources 
onsite  available  to  visitors. 

The  presence  of  a  relatively  large  modern 
development  (headquarters  and  maintenance 
facilities)  and  relatively  large  parking  area 
(compared  to  alternatives  1-4)  on  a  relatively 
small  historic  site  would  potentially  detract 
from  the  visitor  experience  by  compromising 
the  integrity  of  the  cultural  landscape.  This 
would  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  locating  the 
headquarters  and  maintenance  facilities  on  the 
larger  of  the  two  park  sites,  designing  the 
building  to  be  compatible  with  the  landscape, 
and  placing  it  where  it  can  be  visually 
screened  and  set  back  from  the  primary  visitor 
area. 

The  intensive  interpretive  program,  including 
farming  demonstrations  and  farm  animal 
exhibits,  would  be  educational  and  for  many, 
especially  children,  more  actively  entertaining 
compared  to  approaches  in  other  alternatives. 
This  would  likely  create  more  interest  in 
repeat  visits  and  higher  visitation  from  school 
groups.  Also,  the  demonstration  and  sale  of 
domestic  crafts  would  be  popular  with  many 
visitors  and  potentially  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  visitors  to  meet  local  craftspeople. 


More  of  the  cultural  landscape  would  be 
disturbed  to  allow  for  more  development  and 
hardened  surfaces,  especially  trails  and  park- 
ing area  under  this  alternative.  This  would  be 
done  to  maximize  the  interpretive  experience 
and  accommodate  as  many  visitors  as  possible. 
Larger  crowds  would  potentially  detract  from 
the  quality  of  some  people's  visit  to  the  park. 

Partnerships  would  be  more  limited  under  this 
alternative  and  would  not  have  as  broad  and 
positive  an  impact  on  the  visitor  experience  in 
the  Cane  River  area.  However,  the  active  co- 
operation in  helping  maintain  a  pool  of  volun- 
teers for  the  heritage  area  would  contribute  to 
helping  ensure  quality  experiences  for  visitors 
to  the  heritage  area. 

Acquisition  of  the  remaining  144  acres  in  the 
authorized  boundary  for  Oakland  would  help 
protect  plantation  resources  in  perpetuity  and 
provide  generations  of  visitors  a  more  compre- 
hensive perspective  about  plantation  history 
and  operations.  Acquisition  would  provide 
visitors  access  to  such  resources  as  the  bayou, 
the  black  cemetery,  and  agricultural  fields. 
Access  to  these  areas  would  potentially  be  a 
major  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  visitor 
experience  over  the  long  term. 


Conclusion 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  provide  a 
positive  long-term  moderate  to  major  improve- 
ment in  the  overall  experience  of  visitors  to 
the  park.  A  joint  visitor  contact  facility  would 
be  convenient  to  visitors  accessing  the  region 
from  the  interstate.  The  emphasis  on  personal 
interpretive  services  would  bring  the  stories 
alive  to  more  visitors  and  be  more  entertain- 
ing. The  presence  of  farm  animals  would  be 
popular,  especially  with  children.  Potential 
additional  crowding  would  diminish  the 
quality  of  some  people's  visits.  The  park's 
limited  role  in  partnership  endeavors  outside 
the  park  would  contribute  to  only  a  minor 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  visitor  oppor- 
tunities outside  the  national  park  units. 
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IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

The  implementation  of  any  of  these  alterna- 
tives would  involve  the  commitment  of  capital, 
energy,  materials,  and  labor  for  constructing 
visitor  facilities,  developing  park  programs 
and  media,  and  providing  assistance  to  the 
community  for  recreation  and  tourism-related 
projects.  The  greatest  commitment  of 
resources  outside  park  boundaries  related  to 
visitor  use  facilities  would  be  the  development 
of  the  joint  visitor  center  under  alternatives  1 
(preferred)  and  4.  The  greatest  onsite  commit- 
ment related  to  visitor  use  facilities  would  be 
the  development  of  a  visitor  center  at  Oakland 
Plantation  under  alternative  3.  Under  alter- 
native 5,  there  would  also  be  a  relatively  high 
commitment  of  resources  for  maintaining 
structures  due  to  anticipated  higher  visitation. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  short-term  aspect  of  a  person's  visit  to  the 
park  would  have  little  to  no  resource  impacts; 
however,  over  time  the  cumulative  effect  of 
visitation  would  result  in  some  wear  and  tear 
on  park  resources  and  local  roads,  and  some 
loss  of  the  rural  atmosphere.  The  actions 
described  in  alternative  5  and  the  slightly 
higher  levels  of  visitation  anticipated  would 
have  the  greatest  long-term  negative  effect  on 
the  protection  of  the  park's  resources  and  rural 
conditions  relative  to  the  other  alternatives. 


ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

Energy  requirements  would  increase  for  those 
structures  currently  unused  that  would  be  pre- 
served and  adapted  for  park  uses.  For  some 
structures,  preservation  and  maintenance  mea- 
sures could  result  in  energy-saving  modifica- 


tions. Increased  electrical  power  would  also  be 
needed  to  provide  adequate  site  security  and 
lighting.  The  construction  of  visitor  and  park 
support  facilities  such  as  a  visitor  center, 
headquarters,  maintenance  facility,  and  trails 
would  also  require  a  significant  increase  in 
energy  needs.  However,  new  facilities  would 
be  designed  for  sustainability  and  energy 
efficiency.  Of  the  alternatives,  alternative  5 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  energy  require- 
ments based  on  the  level  of  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  structures  for  visitor  use  and 
construction  of  new  visitor  or  park  support 
facilities. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

In  accommodating  visitor  use  at  the  park,  there 
would  be  some  loss  of  historic  fabric  as  the 
result  of  adaptively  reusing  structures  for  park 
and  visitor  functions.  There  would  also  be 
minor  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  cultural 
landscapes  of  the  plantation  to  accommodate 
visitors  and  their  vehicles.  Outside  of  the  park, 
there  would  be  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
area  due  to  additional  traffic  on  the  rural 
roadways. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

The  park  and  its  programs  are  a  small  part  of  a 
growing  matrix  of  heritage  and  recreational 
tourism  activities  and  projects  in  the  region. 
The  park's  resources  and  programs  would 
complement  those  of  the  other  heritage 
attractions  and  would  not  overlap,  therefore 
offering  visitors  an  experience  that  would  be 
distinct  from  other  sites  and  that  would  add  to 
a  fuller  picture  of  the  area's  heritage.  The 
heritage  area  commission  and  heritage  area 
sites,  including  the  state  historic  sites,  would 
continue  to  improve  and  promote  visitor 
opportunities  in  the  region.  The  Kisatchie 
National  Forest  would  continue  to  provide 
recreational  and  interpretive  opportunities 
adjacent  to  the  heritage  area.  The  city  of 
Natchitoches  would  continue  to  support 
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heritage  tourism  through  a  variety  of  ways, 
from  investing  in  transportation  improvements 
and  enterprise  zones,  to  developing  trails,  to 
sponsoring  special  festivals  and  events.  The 
historic  district  commission  and  preservation 
organizations  would  also  continue  to  pursue  a 
variety  of  projects  that  help  preserve  and 
interpret  heritage  resources.  Northwestern 
State  University  and  other  institutions  would 
also  continue  to  support  heritage  preservation 
conferences  and  research  opportunities.  These 
and  many  more  activities  by  others  would 
eventually  result  in  a  moderate  increase  in,  and 
positive  impact  on,  the  amount  and  length  of 
visitor  stays  in  the  area.  Although  visitation 
levels  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  probably 
due  to  economic  conditions,  inevitably  visitor 
numbers  would  show  a  steady  increase,  and 


the  quality  of  the  visitor  experience  would 
improve. 

Also,  the  park's  involvement  in  partnerships 
and  technical  assistance  would  contribute  to 
helping  other  sites  improve  the  quality  of  what 
is  offered  to  the  public. 

The  park  would  attract  some  visitors  whose 
goal  is  to  visit  the  park  specifically  because  it 
is  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system.  However, 
most  of  the  visitation  to  the  park  would  be 
expected  to  be  part  of  a  visitor's  broader  goal 
of  visiting  the  Natchitoches/Cane  River  region. 
Therefore,  visitation  to  the  park  would 
generally  reflect  visitation  trends  in  the  region 
and  in  general  would  contribute  to  enhancing 
and  potentially  extending  a  visitor's  stay  in  the 
area. 
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ALTERNATIVE  1 

The  implementation  of  this  alternative  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  to  20  years  would  result  in 
the  expenditure  of  roughly  $15.2  to  $16.1 
million  additional  federal  funds  for  specific 
research,  development,  and  resource  preserva- 
tion projects  at  both  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia 
Plantation  properties.  These  expenditures  could 
result  in  slight  to  substantial  short-term  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  those  institutions,  firms,  and 
employees  involved  with  this  project  work. 
Over  the  long  term,  additional  annual  park 
expenditures  for  park  operations  (e.g.,  routine 
maintenance,  salaries,  supplies,  and  other 
recurring  activities)  would  be  $900,000  to 
$960,000  and  would  provide  ongoing  benefits  to 
local  merchants. 

The  acquisition  of  land  within  the  authorized 
park  boundary  would  add  about  144  acres  to 
park  ownership.  Also  a  portion  of  10  acres 
might  be  purchased  offsite  for  development  of  a 
maintenance  facility  —  and  possibly  a  visitor 
center  if  the  joint  regional  visitor  center  is  not 
developed.  The  acquisition  of  property,  obtained 
on  a  willing-buyer  willing-seller  basis,  would 
result  in  immediate  short-term  financial  benefit 
to  the  landowner(s)  and  long-term  benefit  to  the 
public. 

The  conversion  of  private  land  to  public  land 
would  remove  the  property  from  the  local  real 
estate  tax  roles  (estimated  to  be  about  $546  to 
$670  annually  for  the  full  144  acres).  However, 
after  the  purchase,  the  federal  government 
would  compensate  the  parish  with  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  For  the  first  five  years  these  would 
be  equal  to  1  %  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
previous  annual  tax  payment,  whichever  is  less. 
After  five  years,  these  payments  would  be 
reduced  to  about  $2  per  acre.  All  such  payments 
would  be  prorated  if  less  acreage  is  purchased  or 
not  all  of  the  rights  are  purchased.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  would  have  a  minor  negative  impact 
on  the  local  tax  base  and  a  negligible  impact  on 


Natchitoches  Parish  revenues  as  a  whole.  This 
would  be  partially  to  wholly  offset  by  the 
potential  additional  revenues  brought  into  the 
parish  resulting  from  visitors  staying  longer. 

The  additional  35.75  park  staff  (and  their 
families)  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  alternative  would  potentially  contribute  to 
the  local  economy  by  the  purchase  of  property, 
goods,  and  services  in  the  parish  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  These  benefits  would  be  slightly 
offset  by  their  use  of  local  services  (water, 
sewer,  etc.)  and  facilities  (parks,  recreation 
areas,  etc.).  The  park,  when  able  to  hire  from  the 
resident  population,  would  help  improve  the 
local  employment  levels.  Given  the  relatively 
low  level  of  total  staff,  the  park  would  be  only  a 
minor  long-term  employment  benefit  to  the  local 
economy. 

Once  the  park  is  open,  15,000  to  26,000  visitors 
would  be  expected  annually.  Most  of  these 
visitors  would  be  visiting  the  park  as  part  of  a 
general  visit  to  the  Natchitoches  area  and  its 
other  activities  and  attractions.  Only  a  small 
percentage,  perhaps  10%- 15  %,  would  be 
coming  solely  to  visit  the  park.  The  largest 
impact  the  park  by  itself  would  likely  have  on 
affecting  visitor  contributions  to  the  economy 
would  be  by  adding  to  the  marketability  of  the 
area  as  a  whole  and  causing  some  visitors  to 
stay  longer  and  spend  more  money  in  the  local 
area.  This  would  contribute  slightly  to  the 
overall  economy  of  the  parish  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  service  sectors  of  the  local  economy 
because  of  increasing  demand  for  additional 
camping  areas,  lodging,  and  food  services.  The 
overall  contribution  to  the  economy  by  new 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  other  businesses 
would  vary  depending  on  whether  they  hire 
primarily  from  the  local  employment  base  and 
how  much  of  their  profits  were  kept  in  the 
parish  versus  taken  out-of-town  or  out  of  state  to 
corporate  headquarters.  The  increase  in  visitor 
staying  time  could  also  result  in  more  litter, 
increased  wear  and  tear  on  local  roads,  and 
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increased  demands  on  the  local  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  The  park  and  heritage  area  staff  and 
others  could  help  mitigate  inappropriate  visitor 
activities  by  educating  the  visiting  public  on 
their  responsibilities  to  the  local  communities. 

The  presence  of  the  park  could  attract  business 
away  from  other  area  attractions  in  those  cases 
where  visitors  with  limited  resources  or  time 
have  to  choose  between  attractions.  However, 
this  could  be  mitigated  in  the  short  term 
somewhat  by  implementing  a  fee  collection 
program  at  the  park,  which  would  result  in  a 
cost  factor  that  might  cause  some  visitors  to 
select  other  sites  than  the  park.  Also,  the  fees 
paid  at  the  park  would  ultimately  result  in 
funding  that  the  park  would  spend  in  the  local 
area.  In  the  long  term,  some  visitors  who  are 
unable  to  stay  and  see  everything  during  one 
visit  would  likely  return  to  see  other  attractions. 

The  park's  presence  would  add  to  the  growing 
attractiveness  of  the  Cane  River  area.  This 
might  contribute  slightly  to  increasing  local  land 
values.  Increased  land  values  and  property  sales 
could  provide  a  positive  short-term  financial 
benefit  to  individual  landowners.  However, 
these  increases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
young  farmers  to  purchase  land  and  continue 
agricultural  activities.  This  might  contribute, 
therefore,  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  for 
residential  development  and  to  the  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and 
important  resources,  such  as  prime  farmland  and 
cultural  landscapes.  Also,  there  would  be  costs 
to  local  government.  Increased  residential 
development  results  in  significant  demand  and 
investment  in  public  services  such  as  utilities, 
schools,  roads,  etc.  These  costs  have  been 
shown  in  other  rural  areas  to  exceed  the  revenue 
that  would  be  generated  by  residential  develop- 
ment. Also,  studies  by  the  American  Farmland 
Trust  have  shown  that  lands  used  for  open  space 
and  farmland  do  not  generate  much  tax  revenue, 
but  they  cost  even  less  in  services,  and  therefore 
result  in  contributing  to  tax  surpluses  to  local 
government. 


The  park  staff  would  work  to  help  mitigate  any 
impacts  on  the  community's  traditional  lifeways 
and  land  uses  by  working  closely  with  the 
heritage  area  commission,  local  landowners, 
land  trusts,  and  government  agencies  such  as  the 
parish  planning  commission,  the  police  jury,  the 
waterway  commission,  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Service,  and  others  to  find 
cooperative  and  creative  ways  to  help  preserve 
the  rural  character  of  the  area  without  impinging 
on  individual  property  rights.  Strategies  that 
these  groups  might  be  able  to  employ,  depend- 
ing on  their  expertise  and  legal  authority,  could 
include  technical  assistance,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, scenic  easements,  grants,  tax  incentives 
such  as  pure  preferential  assessment,  revolving 
funds,  and  acquisition  of  land  interests. 

Increases  in  visitation  could  also  have  a  slight 
adverse  effect  on  the  diverse  cultural  groups 
living  in  the  area.  Local  cultural  activities  and 
events  could  become  tourist  attractions,  thus 
altering  the  meaning  or  quality  of  these  events 
to  the  local  people.  Just  the  presence  of  more 
people  and  traffic  in  the  area  could  disrupt  local 
lifestyles.  These  impacts  could  be  offset  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  park  could  provide 
visitors  with  information  that  encourages  their 
respect  for  local  cultures  and  traditions.  Second, 
the  local  partnerships  developed  by  the  park 
staff  could  help  provide  ways  for  these  cultures 
to  conserve  their  heritage  and  traditions.  And 
third,  park  programs  that  deal  with  the  different 
cultures  of  the  area  would  be  based  on  solid 
research  and  presented  with  great  sensitivity  in 
order  not  to  misrepresent  the  local  cultures. 

The  implementation  of  various  outreach 
programs  with  partners  for  educational  and 
preservation  goals  would  help  local  cultural 
groups  retain  their  heritage  (both  tangible  and 
intangible).  The  park  staff  would  help  augment 
and  enhance  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  carry 
out  their  programs  and  thus  provide  a  social  and 
cultural  benefit  to  the  area. 

The  joint  visitor  center  would  potentially  be 
another  attraction  in  the  Natchitoches  area 
because  of  the  interpretive  and  centralized 
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information  services  it  would  offer.  These 
services  would  likely  help  visitors  become 
better  informed  about  opportunities  and  result  in 
some  visitors  deciding  to  stay  longer  in  the  area. 
Also,  the  operations  of  the  facility  may  include 
sales  and  tours  that  would  provide  some  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  tour  guides,  etc.  These  activi- 
ties would  contribute  both  short-  and  long-term 
economic  benefits  to  the  local  economy. 

Without  a  shuttle  system,  this  alternative  could 
generate  more  traffic  on  area  roads  than  alter- 
natives 2,  3,  and  4.  A  potential  economic  benefit 
to  this  impact  would  be  the  demand  for  more 
gas  stations  and  other  services  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  park  and  heritage  area.  The  impacts  of 
traffic  on  local  communities  in  the  heritage  area 
would  be  at  least  partially  mitigated  through 
cooperative  efforts  between  the  park  staff  and 
heritage  area  commission  (1)  to  ensure  that  the 
public  has  access  to  good  maps  and  directions 
that  show  alternative  routes  to  accessing  sites; 
(2)  to  work  with  the  highway  department  to 
consider  reduced  speed  limits  where  appro- 
priate; and  (3)  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
directional  and  safety  signs  are  posted  along 
common  travel  routes. 


Conclusion 

The  park  would  be  a  minor  contributor  to  the 
total  Natchitoches  Parish  economic  picture. 
However,  it  would  be  an  important  additional 
attraction  for  the  overall  promotion  of  the  Cane 
River  area  and  would  have  a  slight  to  moderate 
beneficial  effect  on  the  local  economy  both  in 
the  short  and  long  term. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Under  this  status-quo  alternative,  the  economic 
benefits  would  be  linked  primarily  to  the  $7.3 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1996  and 
1997.  This  money  is  critical  funding  that 
currently  is  and  in  the  future  would  be  used  to 
stabilize  and  preserve  structures,  provide  for 
visitor  safety,  and  open  the  park  to  the  public.  A 


substantial  portion  of  this  funding  has  and 
would  find  its  way  into  the  local  economy 
through  the  hiring  of  local  contractors  and 
workers  and  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies.  These  benefits  would  be  short  term 
and  diminish  substantially  when  the  $7.3  million 
has  been  spent.  No  significant  additional  funds 
for  development  would  be  available  under  this 
alternative.  Over  the  long  term,  the  current 
$667,000  needed  for  park  operations  (e.g., 
salaries,  routine  maintenance,  supplies,  and 
other  reoccurring  activities),  with  slight 
increases  to  provide  for  minimum  park 
operations,  would  provide  ongoing  benefits  to 
local  merchants,  although  not  as  much  as  in 
other  alternatives. 

Land  acquisition  would  not  be  anticipated.  No 
conversion  of  private  land  to  public  land  would 
occur,  and  no  removal  of  property  from  the  local 
real  estate  tax  roles  would  occur;  thus  there 
would  be  no  effect  on  local  taxes. 

The  park  staff  of  1 1  authorized  staff,  and  their 
families,  would  potentially  contribute  to  the 
local  economy  by  the  purchase  of  property, 
goods  and  services  in  the  parish  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  These  benefits  would  be  slightly 
offset  by  their  use  of  local  services  (water, 
sewer,  etc.)  and  facilities  (parks,  recreation 
areas,  etc.).The  park,  when  able  to  hire  from  the 
resident  population,  would  help  improve  the 
local  employment  levels.  Given  the  relatively 
low  level  of  total  staff,  the  park  would  be  only  a 
minor  long-term  employment  benefit  to  the  local 
economy.  Of  all  of  the  alternatives,  this  would 
be  the  smallest  staff  and  least  benefit  to  the  area 
economy. 

Once  the  park  is  open,  about  15,000  visitors  a 
year  would  be  expected.  Only  a  small  percent- 
age, perhaps  10%- 15%,  would  be  coming  solely 
to  visit  the  park.  Given  the  limited  program  and 
services  that  would  be  available  under  this 
status-quo  alternative,  visitation  might  actually 
decline  as  word  spreads  of  the  marginal  visitor 
experience.  The  largest  impact  the  park  by  itself 
would  likely  have  on  affecting  visitor  contri- 
butions to  the  economy  would  be  by  adding  to 
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the  marketability  of  the  area  as  a  whole  and  by 
causing  some  visitors  to  stay  longer  and  spend 
more  money  in  the  local  area.  This  would 
contribute  slightly  to  the  overall  economy  of  the 
parish  and,  in  particular,  to  the  service  sectors  of 
the  local  economy  because  of  increasing 
demand  for  additional  camping  areas,  lodging, 
and  food  services.  The  increase  in  visitor 
staying  time  could  also  result  in  more  litter, 
increased  wear  and  tear  on  local  roads,  and 
increased  demands  on  the  local  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  other  less  desirable  aspects  of 
tourism.  Of  all  of  the  alternatives,  this  one 
would  provide  the  smallest  economic  benefits  to 
the  parish  and,  in  particular,  to  the  service 
sectors  of  the  local  economy  because  of  the 
likely  minimal  increased  visitation  and  demands 
for  food,  lodging,  etc. 

The  presence  of  the  park  could  attract  business 
away  from  other  area  attractions  in  those  cases 
where  visitors  with  limited  resources  or  time 
have  to  choose  between  attractions.  However, 
this  could  be  mitigated  in  the  short  term 
somewhat  by  implementing  a  fee  collection 
program  at  the  park,  which  would  result  in  a 
cost  factor  that  might  cause  some  visitors  to 
select  other  sites  than  the  park.  Also,  the  fees 
paid  at  the  park  would  ultimately  result  in 
funding  that  the  park  would  spend  in  the  local 
area.  In  the  long-term,  some  visitors  who  are 
unable  to  stay  and  see  everything  during  one 
visit  would  likely  return  to  see  other  attractions. 

The  park's  presence  might  contribute  marginally 
to  the  currently  growing  attractiveness  of  the 
area  for  residential  development.  This  might 
contribute  to  maintaining  or  increasing  local 
land  values  and  potentially  contributing  to  the 
current  trend  of  conversion  of  agricultural  lands 
to  residential  uses.  Increased  land  values  and 
property  sales  would  provide  a  positive  short- 
term  financial  benefit  to  individual  landowners. 
However,  this  type  of  incremental  change  in 
land  uses  would  contribute  to  a  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and  tradi 


tional  way  of  life.  The  park,  through  its  partici- 
pation in  the  heritage  area  commission,  would 
try  to  assist  the  community  in  finding  ways  to 
protect  resources  and  help  educate  the  public 
about  the  values  and  benefits  of  protecting  and 
maintaining  the  traditional  land  uses  of  the  area. 
This  effort  would  be  limited  given  the  limited 
resources  available  to  the  park  under  this  status- 
quo  alternative. 

Increases  in  visitation  could  also  have  a  slight 
adverse  effect  on  the  diverse  cultural  groups 
living  in  the  area.  Local  cultural  activities  and 
events  could  become  tourist  attractions,  thus 
altering  the  meaning  or  quality  of  these  events 
to  the  local  people.  Just  the  presence  of  more 
people  and  traffic  in  the  area  could  disrupt  local 
lifestyles.  These  impacts  would  be  less  than  in 
other  alternatives  because  of  the  lower  levels  of 
expected  visitation.  The  park  would  have  limi- 
ted resources  and  could  help  mitigate  impacts 
only  slightly  by  providing  visitors  with  informa- 
tion about  local  cultures  and  preparing  inter- 
pretive information  about  local  cultures  with 
sensitivity  in  order  not  to  misrepresent  them. 

The  ability  of  the  park  staff  to  carry  out  a 
partnership  and  outreach  program  could  be  done 
on  a  very  limited  basis  in  this  alternative  and 
would  have  less  beneficial  impacts  on  helping 
local  groups  retain  their  heritage  than  in  other 
alternatives. 

Given  the  fact  that  minimal  visitor  services 
would  be  provided  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia, 
the  Natchitoches  area  would  receive  fewer 
economic  benefits  from  the  park  than  in  those 
alternatives  that  call  for  a  visitor  center  near 
Natchitoches. 

Without  a  shuttle  system,  this  alternative  could 
generate  more  traffic  on  area  roads  than  the 
other  alternatives,  but  an  economic  benefit  to 
this  impact  would  be  the  demand  for  more  gas 
stations  and  other  services  that  would  be 
required  by  visitors. 
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Conclusion 

Overall,  there  would  be  negligible  changes  to 
the  current  level  of  economic  impact  that  would 
be  attributable  to  implementing  this  alternative. 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

The  implementation  of  this  alternative  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  to  20  years  would  result  in 
the  expenditure  of  $14.6  to  $15.8  million 
additional  federal  funds  for  specific  research, 
development,  and  resource  preservation  projects 
at  both  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantation 
properties.  These  expenditures  could  result  in 
slight  to  substantial  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits for  those  institutions,  firms,  and  employees 
involved  with  this  project  work.  Over  the  long 
term,  additional  annual  park  expenditures  for 
park  operations  (e.g.,  salaries,  routine  main- 
tenance, supplies,  and  other  reoccurring  activi- 
ties) would  be  $1.5  to  $1.6  million  and  would 
provide  ongoing  benefits  to  local  merchants. 

After  the  completion  of  the  land  protection  plan, 
it  might  be  determined  that  some  land  acquisi- 
tion within  the  authorized  park  boundary  at  the 
Oakland  Plantation  was  necessary.  Also,  a 
portion  of  the  10  acres  outside  of  the  boundaries 
to  be  used  for  park  purposes  might  be  acquired. 
Additional  property,  obtained  on  a  willing-buyer 
willing-seller  basis,  would  benefit  the  land- 
owners) and  the  government. 

The  conversion  of  private  land  to  public  land 
would  remove  the  property  from  the  local  real 
estate  tax  roles  (estimated  to  be  about  $546  to 
$670  annually  for  the  full  144  acres).  However, 
after  the  purchase,  the  federal  government 
would  compensate  the  parish  with  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  For  the  first  five  years  these  would 
be  equal  to  1  %  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
previous  annual  tax  payment,  whichever  is  less. 
After  five  years,  these  payments  would  be 
reduced  to  about  $2  per  acre.  All  such  payments 
would  be  prorated  if  less  acreage  is  purchased  or 
not  all  of  the  rights  are  purchased.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  would  have  a  minor  negative  impact 


on  the  local  tax  base  and  a  negligible  impact  on 
Natchitoches  Parish  revenues  as  a  whole.  This 
would  be  partially  to  wholly  offset  by  the 
potential  additional  revenues  brought  into  the 
parish  resulting  from  visitors  staying  longer. 

The  additional  38  park  staff  (and  their  families) 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  alter- 
native would  potentially  contribute  to  the  local 
economy  through  the  purchase  of  property, 
goods,  and  services  in  the  parish  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  These  benefits  would  be  slightly 
offset  by  their  use  of  local  services  (water, 
sewer,  etc.)  and  facilities  (parks,  recreation 
areas,  etc.).  The  park,  when  able  to  hire  from  the 
resident  population,  would  improve  the  local 
employment  levels.  Given  the  relatively  low 
level  of  total  staff,  the  park  would  be  only  a 
minor  long-term  employment  benefit  to  the  local 
economy. 

Once  the  park  is  open,  15,000  to  26,000  visitors 
would  be  expected  annually.  Most  of  these  visi- 
tors would  be  visiting  the  park  as  part  of  a 
general  visit  to  the  Natchitoches  area  and  its 
other  activities  and  attractions.  Only  a  small 
percentage,  perhaps  10%- 15  %  would  be  com- 
ing solely  to  visit  the  park.  The  largest  impact 
the  park  by  itself  would  likely  have  on  affecting 
visitor  contributions  to  the  economy  would  be 
adding  to  the  marketability  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  and  causing  some  visitors  to  stay  longer 
and  spend  more  money  in  the  local  area.  This 
would  contribute  slightly  to  the  overall  economy 
of  the  parish  and,  in  particular,  to  the  service 
sectors  of  the  local  economy  because  of  increas- 
ing demand  for  additional  camping  areas, 
lodging,  and  food  services.  The  overall  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  by  new  hotels  and  restau- 
rants and  other  businesses  would  vary  depend- 
ing on  whether  they  hire  primarily  from  the 
local  employment  base  and  how  much  of  their 
profits  were  kept  in  the  parish  versus  taken  out- 
of-town  or  out  of  state  to  corporate  headquar- 
ters. The  increase  in  visitor  staying  time  could 
also  result  in  more  litter,  increased  wear  and  tear 
on  local  roads,  and  increased  demands  on  the 
local  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The  park  and 
heritage  area  staff  and  others  could  help 
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mitigate  inappropriate  visitor  activities  by 
educating  the  visiting  public  on  their 
responsibilities  to  the  local  communities. 

The  presence  of  the  park  could  attract  business 
away  from  other  area  attractions  in  those  cases 
where  visitors  with  limited  resources  or  time 
have  to  choose  between  attractions.  However, 
this  could  be  mitigated  in  the  short  term  some- 
what by  implementing  a  fee  collection  program 
at  the  park,  which  would  result  in  a  cost  factor 
that  might  cause  some  visitors  to  select  other 
sites  than  the  park.  Also,  the  fees  paid  at  the 
park  would  ultimately  result  in  funds  that  the 
park  would  spend  in  the  local  area.  In  the  long 
term,  some  visitors  who  are  unable  to  stay  and 
see  everything  during  one  visit,  would  likely 
return  to  see  other  attractions. 

The  park's  presence  would  add  to  the  growing 
attractiveness  of  the  Cane  River  area.  This 
might  contribute  slightly  to  increasing  local  land 
values.  Increased  land  values  and  property  sales 
would  provide  a  positive  short-term  financial 
benefit  to  individual  landowners.  However, 
these  increases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
young  farmers  to  purchase  land  and  continue 
agricultural  activities.  This  might  contribute, 
therefore,  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  for 
residential  development  and  to  the  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and 
important  resources,  such  as  prime  farmland  and 
cultural  landscapes.  Also,  there  would  be  costs 
to  local  government.  Increased  residential 
development  results  in  significant  demand  and 
investment  in  public  services  such  as  utilities, 
schools,  roads,  etc.  These  costs  have  been 
shown  in  other  rural  areas  to  exceed  the  revenue 
that  would  be  generated  by  residential  develop- 
ment. Also,  studies  by  the  American  Farmland 
Trust  have  shown  that  lands  used  for  open  space 
and  farmland  do  not  generate  much  tax  revenue, 
but  they  cost  even  less  in  services,  and  therefore 
result  in  contributing  to  tax  surpluses  to  local 
government.  The  park  staff  would  assist  in 
preventing  or  mitigating  changes  in  land  uses 
through  the  park  superintendent's  representation 
on  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 


Commission  and  providing  limited  technical 
educational  assistance  to  the  community. 

Increases  in  visitation  could  also  have  a  slight 
adverse  effect  on  the  diverse  cultural  groups 
living  in  the  area.  Local  cultural  activities  and 
events  could  become  tourist  attractions,  thus 
altering  the  meaning  or  quality  of  these  events 
to  the  local  people.  Just  the  presence  of  more 
people  and  traffic  in  the  area  could  disrupt  local 
lifestyles.  These  impacts  could  be  offset  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  park  could  provide 
visitors  with  information  that  encourages  their 
respect  for  local  cultures  and  traditions.  Second, 
the  local  partnerships  developed  by  the  park 
staff  could  help  provide  ways  for  these  cultures 
to  conserve  their  heritage  and  traditions.  And 
third,  park  programs  that  deal  with  the  different 
cultures  of  the  area  would  be  based  on  solid 
research  and  presented  with  great  sensitivity  in 
order  not  to  misrepresent  the  local  cultures. 

Also,  the  impacts  of  traffic  on  local  communi- 
ties in  the  heritage  area  would  be  at  least  par- 
tially mitigated  through  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  park  staff  and  heritage  area  com- 
mission (1)  to  ensure  that  the  public  has  access 
to  good  maps  and  directions  that  show  alter- 
native routes  to  accessing  sites;  (2)  to  work  with 
the  highway  department  to  consider  reduced 
speed  limits  where  appropriate;  and  (3)  to 
ensure  that  appropriate  directional  and  safety 
signs  are  posted  along  common  travel  routes. 

The  implementation  of  various  outreach  pro- 
grams with  partners  for  educational  and  pre- 
servation goals  would  help  local  cultural  groups 
retain  their  heritage  (both  tangible  and  intan- 
gible). The  park  staff  would  help  augment  and 
enhance  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  carry  out 
their  programs  and  thus  provide  a  social  and 
cultural  benefit  to  the  area.  This  ability  of  the 
park  staff  to  carry  out  a  partnership  and  outreach 
program  would  be  somewhat  limited  in  this 
alternative  because  the  park's  technical 
assistance,  research,  and  educational  program 
would  focus  on  the  national  park  units. 
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The  eventual  construction  of  a  visitor  center  in 
the  Oakland  unit  of  the  park  would  result  in  less 
economic  benefit  to  the  Natchitoches  city  area. 
The  center  would  focus  visitor  use  at  the  park 
area  and  might  result  in  some  lodging  and  food 
services  being  developed  near  the  Oakland  unit. 

A  potential  economic  benefit  of  this  alternative 
would  be  the  development  of  a  shuttle  system 
between  the  two  national  park  units  as  a  later 
phase  of  implementation.  This  would  require  a 
sizable  investment  either  by  the  Park  Service  or 
a  concessioner.  A  shuttle  system  would  provide 
revenues  to  the  local  economy  in  two  ways  — 
first,  the  jobs  created  through  the  establishment 
of  the  operation  and  second,  the  jobs  created 
through  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
and  expenditures  by  the  shuttle  system  employ- 
ees in  the  parish.  In  the  overall  parish  economy, 
the  shuttle  system  would  have  minimal  impact, 
but  it  would  help  increase  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  park  to  the  local  economy  slightly. 


Conclusion 

Overall  the  park  would  remain  a  minor  com- 
ponent in  the  Natchitoches  Parish  economic 
picture,  but  park  development  would  have  a 
minor  to  moderate  beneficial  effect  on  the  local 
economy  both  in  the  short  and  long  term.  It  also 
would  be  an  important  additional  attraction  for 
the  overall  promotion  of  the  Cane  River  area. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

The  implementation  of  this  alternative  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  to  20  years  would  result  in 
the  expenditure  of  $18.5  to  $19.6  million  addi- 
tional federal  funds  for  specific  research,  devel- 
opment, and  resource  preservation  projects  at 
both  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantation 
properties.  These  expenditures  could  result  in 
slight  to  substantial  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits for  those  institutions,  firms,  and  employees 
involved  with  this  project  work.  Over  the  long- 
term,  additional  annual  park  expenditures  for 
park  operations  (e.g.,  salaries,  routine  main- 


tenance, supplies,  and  other  reoccurring  activi- 
ties) would  be  $1.7  to  $1.8  million  and  would 
provide  ongoing  benefits  to  local  merchants. 

Acquisition  of  land  within  the  authorized  park 
boundary  would  add  about  144  acres  to  park 
ownership.  Also  a  portion  of  10  acres  might  be 
purchased  offsite  for  development  of  a  main- 
tenance facility.  The  acquisition  of  property, 
obtained  on  a  willing-buyer  willing-seller  basis, 
would  result  in  an  immediate  short-term 
financial  benefit  to  the  landowner(s)  and  long- 
term  benefit  to  the  public.  A  boundary  study  for 
the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  might  identify 
additional  lands  for  protection  through  acquisi- 
tion or  other  methods. 

The  conversion  of  private  land  to  public  land 
would  remove  the  property  from  the  local  real 
estate  tax  roles  (estimated  to  be  about  $546  to 
$670  annually  for  the  full  144  acres).  However, 
after  the  purchase,  the  federal  government 
would  compensate  the  parish  with  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  For  the  first  five  years  these  would 
be  equal  to  1  %  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
previous  annual  tax  payment,  whichever  is  less. 
After  five  years,  these  payments  would  be 
reduced  to  about  $2  per  acre.  All  such  payments 
would  be  prorated  if  less  acreage  is  purchased  or 
not  all  of  the  rights  are  purchased.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  would  have  a  minor  negative  impact 
on  the  local  tax  base  and  a  negligible  impact  on 
Natchitoches  Parish  revenues  as  a  whole.  This 
would  be  partially  to  wholly  offset  by  the 
potential  additional  revenues  brought  into  the 
parish  resulting  from  visitors  staying  longer. 

The  additional  34  park  staff,  and  their  families, 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  alter- 
native would  potentially  contribute  to  the  local 
economy  by  the  purchase  of  property,  goods, 
and  services  in  the  parish  and  the  payment  of 
taxes.  These  benefits  would  be  slightly  offset  by 
their  use  of  local  services  (water,  sewer,  etc.) 
and  facilities  (parks,  recreation  areas,  etc.).The 
park,  when  able  to  hire  from  the  resident  popu- 
lation, would  help  improve  the  local  employ- 
ment levels.  Given  the  relatively  low  level  of 
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total  staff,  the  park  would  be  only  a  minor  long- 
term  employment  benefit  to  the  local  economy. 

Once  the  park  is  open,  15,000  to  26,000  visitors 
would  be  expected  annually.  Most  of  these 
visitors  would  be  visiting  the  park  as  part  of  a 
general  visit  to  the  Natchitoches  area  and  its 
other  activities  and  attractions.  Only  a  small 
percentage,  perhaps  10%- 15  %,  would  be 
coming  solely  to  visit  the  park.  The  largest 
impact  the  park  by  itself  would  likely  have  on 
affecting  visitor  contributions  to  the  economy 
would  be  adding  to  the  marketability  of  the  area 
as  a  whole  and  causing  some  visitors  to  stay 
longer  and  spend  more  money  in  the  local  area. 
This  would  contribute  slightly  to  the  overall 
economy  of  the  parish  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
service  sectors  of  the  local  economy  because  of 
increasing  demand  for  additional  camping  areas, 
lodging,  and  food  services. 

The  overall  contribution  to  the  economy  by  new 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  other  businesses 
would  vary  depending  on  whether  they  hire 
primarily  from  the  local  employment  base  and 
how  much  of  their  profits  were  kept  in  the 
parish  versus  taken  out-of-town  or  out  of  state  to 
corporate  headquarters.  The  increase  in  visitor 
staying  time  could  also  result  in  more  litter, 
increased  wear  and  tear  on  local  roads,  and 
increased  demands  on  the  local  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  The  park  and  heritage  area  staff  and 
others  could  help  mitigate  inappropriate  visitor 
activities  by  educating  the  visiting  public  on 
their  responsibilities  to  the  local  communities. 

The  presence  of  the  park  could  attract  business 
away  from  other  area  attractions  in  those  cases 
where  visitors  with  limited  resources  or  time 
have  to  choose  between  attractions.  However, 
this  could  be  mitigated  in  the  short  term  some- 
what by  implementing  a  fee  collection  program 
at  the  park,  which  would  result  in  a  cost  factor 
that  might  cause  some  visitors  to  select  other 
sites  than  the  park.  Also,  the  fees  paid  at  the 
park  would  ultimately  result  in  funds  that  the 
park  would  spend  in  the  local  area.  In  the  long- 
term,  some  visitors  who  were  unable  to  stay  and 


see  everything  during  one  visit,  would  likely 
return  to  see  other  attractions. 

The  park's  presence  would  add  to  the  growing 
attractiveness  of  the  Cane  River  area.  This 
might  contribute  slightly  to  increasing  local  land 
values.  Increased  land  values  and  property  sales 
would  provide  a  positive  short-term  financial 
benefit  to  individual  landowners.  However, 
these  increases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
young  farmers  to  purchase  land  and  continue 
agricultural  activities.  This  might  contribute, 
therefore,  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  for 
residential  development  and  to  the  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and 
important  resources,  such  as  prime  farmland  and 
cultural  landscapes.  Also,  there  would  be  costs 
to  local  government.  Increased  residential 
development  results  in  significant  demand  and 
investment  in  public  services  such  as  utilities, 
schools,  roads,  etc.  These  costs  have  been 
shown  in  other  rural  areas  to  exceed  the  revenue 
that  would  be  generated  by  residential  develop- 
ment. Also,  studies  by  the  American  Farmland 
Trust  have  shown  that  lands  used  for  open  space 
and  farmland  do  not  generate  much  tax  revenue, 
but  they  cost  even  less  in  services,  and  therefore 
result  in  contributing  to  tax  surpluses  to  local 
government. 

The  park  staff  would  work  to  help  mitigate  any 
impacts  on  the  community's  traditional  lifeways 
and  land  uses  by  working  closely  with  the  heri- 
tage area  commission,  local  landowners,  land 
trusts,  and  government  agencies  such  as  the 
parish  planning  commission,  the  police  jury,  the 
waterway  commission,  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Service,  and  others  to  find 
cooperative  and  creative  ways  to  help  preserve 
the  rural  character  of  the  area  without  impinging 
on  individual  property  rights.  Strategies  that 
these  groups  might  be  able  to  employ,  depend- 
ing on  their  expertise  and  legal  authority,  might 
include  technical  assistance,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, scenic  easements,  grants,  tax  incentives 
such  as  pure  preferential  assessment,  revolving 
funds,  and  acquisition  of  land  interests. 
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Increases  in  visitation  could  also  have  a  slight 
adverse  effect  on  the  diverse  cultural  groups 
living  in  the  area.  Local  cultural  activities  and 
events  could  become  tourist  attractions,  thus 
altering  the  meaning  or  quality  of  these  events 
to  the  local  people.  Just  the  presence  of  more 
people  and  traffic  in  the  area  could  disrupt  local 
lifestyles.  These  impacts  could  be  offset  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  park  could  provide 
visitors  with  information  that  encourages  their 
respect  for  local  cultures  and  traditions.  Second, 
the  local  partnerships  developed  by  the  park 
staff  could  help  provide  ways  for  these  cultures 
to  conserve  their  heritage  and  traditions.  Third, 
the  shuttle  would  help  reduce  traffic  on  the  rural 
roads  and  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  And 
fourth,  park  programs  that  deal  with  the  differ- 
ent cultures  of  the  area  would  be  based  on  solid 
research  and  presented  with  great  sensitivity  in 
order  not  to  misrepresent  the  local  cultures. 

Also,  the  impacts  of  traffic  on  local  communi- 
ties in  the  heritage  area  would  be  at  least 
partially  mitigated  through  cooperative  efforts 
between  the  park  staff  and  heritage  area  com- 
mission (1)  to  ensure  that  the  public  has  access 
to  good  maps  and  directions  that  show 
alternative  routes  to  accessing  sites;  (2)  to  work 
with  the  highway  department  to  consider 
reduced  speed  limits  where  appropriate;  and  (3) 
to  ensure  that  appropriate  directional  and  safety 
signs  are  posted  along  common  travel  routes. 

The  implementation  of  various  outreach 
programs  with  partners  for  educational  and 
preservation  goals  would  help  local  cultural 
groups  retain  their  heritage  (both  tangible  and 
intangible).  The  park  staff  would  help  augment 
and  enhance  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  carry 
out  their  programs  and  thus  provide  a  social  and 
cultural  benefit  to  the  area.  This  ability  of  the 
park  staff  to  carry  out  a  partnership  and  outreach 
program  would  be  emphasized  in  this  alternative 
and  have  greater  beneficial  impacts  than  in 
alternatives  2,  3,  and  5. 

The  joint  visitor  center  would  potentially  be 
another  attraction  in  the  Natchitoches  area 
because  of  the  interpretive  and  centralized 


information  services  it  would  offer.  These 
services  would  likely  help  visitors  become 
better  informed  about  opportunities  and  result  in 
some  visitors  deciding  to  stay  longer  in  the  area. 
Also,  the  operations  of  the  facility  might  include 
sales  and  tours  that  would  provide  some 
economic  benefits  to  tour  guides,  etc.  These 
activities  would  contribute  both  short-  and  long- 
term  economic  benefits  to  the  local  economy. 

A  potential  economic  benefit  of  this  alternative 
would  be  the  development  of  a  shuttle  system 
that  would  operate  out  of  the  joint  visitor  center 
and  serve  national  park  units,  other  heritage  area 
sites,  and  the  historic  district.  This  would 
require  a  sizable  investment  by  either  the 
National  Park  Service,  heritage  area,  a  state  or 
local  agency,  a  concessioner,  and/or  some 
combination.  The  economic  impact,  although 
still  small  in  the  context  of  the  parish,  would  be 
of  importance  in  the  local  Cane  River/ 
Natchitoches  area.  The  presence  of  a  shuttle 
system  would  provide  revenues  to  the  local 
economy  in  two  ways.  First,  the  jobs  created 
through  the  establishment  of  the  operation, 
running  it,  fee  collection,  etc.;  and,  second,  the 
jobs  created  through  annual  maintenance  of  the 
vehicles  and  expenditures  by  the  shuttle  system 
employees  in  the  parish.  The  potential  economic 
benefit  of  this  shuttle  would  be  greater  than  the 
internal  shuttle  in  alternative  3. 


Conclusion 

Overall  the  park  would  remain  a  minor  contri- 
butor to  the  Natchitoches  Parish  economic 
picture,  but  its  development  under  this  alterna- 
tive would  have  minor  to  moderate  beneficial 
effect  on  the  local  economy  both  in  the  short 
and  long  term.  It  also  would  be  an  important 
additional  attraction  for  the  overall  promotion  of 
the  Cane  River  area. 


ALTERNATIVE  5 

The  implementation  of  this  alternative  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  to  20  years  would  result  in 
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the  expenditure  of  roughly  $1 1.7  to  $12.6 
million  additional  federal  funds  for  specific 
research,  development,  and  resource  preserva- 
tion projects  at  both  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia 
Plantation  properties  and  offsite.  They  would 
result  in  slight  to  substantial  short-term 
economic  benefits  for  those  institutions,  firms, 
and  employees  involved  with  this  project  work. 
Also,  due  to  the  complex  level  of  interpretive 
programming  involved,  these  expenditures 
might  benefit  a  wider  variety  of  businesses  than 
in  the  other  alternatives.  In  the  long-term,  addi- 
tional annual  park  expenditures  of  $2. 1  to  $2.3 
million  for  park  operations  (e.g.,  salaries, 
routine  maintenance,  supplies,  and  other 
recurring  activities)  would  be  higher  than  the 
other  alternatives  and  provide  slightly  greater 
economic  benefits  to  local  merchants.  Over  the 
long  term,  this  would  be  the  most  expensive 
alternative  to  fund  for  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  taxpayers. 

The  acquisition  of  land  within  the  authorized 
park  boundary  would  add  about  144  acres  to 
park  ownership.  Also,  a  portion  of  10  acres 
would  be  purchased  offsite  for  development  of  a 
visitor  contact  facility.  The  acquisition  of 
property,  obtained  on  a  willing-buyer  willing- 
seller  basis,  would  result  in  immediate  short- 
term  financial  benefit  to  the  landowner(s)  and 
long-term  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  conversion  of  private  land  to  public  land 
would  remove  the  property  from  the  local  real 
estate  tax  roles  (estimated  to  be  about  $546  to 
$670  annually  for  the  full  144  acres).  However, 
after  the  purchase,  the  federal  government 
would  compensate  the  parish  with  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  For  the  first  five  years  these  would 
be  equal  to  1  %  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
previous  annual  tax  payment,  whichever  is  less. 
After  five  years,  these  payments  would  be 
reduced  to  about  $2  per  acre.  All  such  payments 
would  be  prorated  if  less  acreage  is  purchased  or 
not  all  of  the  rights  are  purchased.  Over  the  long 
term,  this  would  have  a  minor  negative  impact 
on  the  local  tax  base  and  a  negligible  impact  on 
Natchitoches  Parish  revenues  as  a  whole.  This 
would  be  partially  to  wholly  offset  by  the 


potential  additional  revenues  brought  into  the 
parish  resulting  from  visitors  staying  longer. 

The  additional  44  park  staff  (and  their  families) 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  alter- 
native would  potentially  contribute  to  the  local 
economy  by  the  purchase  of  property,  goods, 
and  services  in  the  parish  and  the  payment  of 
taxes.  These  benefits  would  be  slightly  offset  by 
their  use  of  local  services  (water,  sewer,  etc.) 
and  facilities  (parks,  recreation  areas,  etc.).  The 
park,  when  able  to  hire  from  the  resident  popu- 
lation, would  help  improve  the  local  employ- 
ment levels.  Given  the  relatively  low  level  of 
total  staff,  the  park  would  be  only  a  minor  long- 
term  employment  benefit  to  the  local  economy. 

Once  the  park  is  open,  20,000  to  30,000  visitors 
would  be  expected  annually.  Most  of  these 
visitors  would  be  visiting  the  park  as  part  of  a 
general  visit  to  the  Natchitoches  area  and  its 
other  activities  and  attractions.  Only  about  15% 
to  20  %  would  be  coming  solely  to  visit  the 
park.  This  is  5%  to  10%  more  than  in  other 
alternatives  and  is  based  on  expectations  that  the 
park's  interpretive  programs  under  this  alter- 
native would  attract  many  school  groups.  The 
additional  visitation  would  contribute  slightly 
more  revenue  compared  to  other  alternatives 
because  of  more  demand  for  food  and  lodging 
services  locally.  However,  greater  visitation  and 
more  demand  for  services  in  the  immediate  area 
has  the  potential  of  resulting  in  slightly  more 
pressure  to  develop  food  and  lodging  services 
close  to  the  park,  which  could  add  to  the 
ongoing  loss  of  traditional  land  uses  and  the 
rural  character  of  the  area.  The  park  would  play 
a  limited  role  in  partnerships  to  help  manage 
this  type  of  change,  and  more  of  the  challenge 
would  be  on  the  heritage  area  staff  and  others  to 
help  mitigate  inappropriate  development. 

The  most  significant  impact  the  park  by  itself 
would  likely  have  on  the  local  economy  would 
be  adding  to  the  marketability  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  and  causing  some  visitors  to  stay  longer 
and  spend  more  money  in  the  local  area.  This 
would  contribute  slightly  to  the  overall  economy 
of  the  parish  and,  in  particular,  to  the  service 
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sectors  of  the  local  economy  because  of 
increasing  demand  for  additional  camping  areas, 
lodging,  and  food  services.  The  overall  contri- 
bution to  the  economy  by  new  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  other  businesses  would  vary 
depending  on  whether  they  hire  primarily  from 
the  local  employment  base  and  how  much  of 
their  profits  were  kept  in  the  parish  versus  taken 
out-of-town  or  out  of  state  to  corporate 
headquarters.  The  increase  in  visitor  staying 
time  could  also  result  in  more  litter,  increased 
wear  and  tear  on  local  roads,  and  increased 
demands  on  the  local  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
The  park  and  heritage  area  staff  and  others 
could  help  mitigate  inappropriate  visitor 
activities  by  educating  the  visiting  public  on 
their  responsibilities  to  the  local  communities. 

The  presence  of  the  park  could  attract  business 
away  from  other  area  attractions  in  those  cases 
where  visitors  with  limited  resources  or  time 
have  to  choose  between  attractions.  However, 
this  could  be  mitigated  in  the  short  term  some- 
what by  implementing  a  fee  collection  program 
at  the  park,  which  would  result  in  a  cost  factor 
that  might  cause  some  visitors  to  select  other 
sites  than  the  park.  However,  the  increased 
programming  at  the  park  under  this  alternative 
would  result  in  less  of  this.  More  visitors  would 
mean  slightly  more  fees  paid  at  the  park  and 
would  ultimately  result  in  more  funds  that  the 
park  would  spend  in  the  local  area  compared  to 
the  other  alternatives.  In  the  long  term,  some 
visitors  who  were  unable  to  stay  and  see  every- 
thing during  one  visit,  would  likely  return  to  see 
other  attractions. 

The  park's  presence  would  add  to  the  growing 
attractiveness  of  the  Cane  River  area.  This 
might  contribute  slightly  to  increasing  local  land 
values.  Increased  land  values  and  property  sales 
would  provide  a  positive  short-term  financial 
benefit  to  individual  landowners.  However, 
these  increases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
young  farmers  to  purchase  land  and  continue 
agricultural  activities.  This  might  contribute, 
therefore,  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  for 
residential  development  and  to  the  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and 


important  resources,  such  as  prime  farmland  and 
cultural  landscapes. 

Also,  there  would  be  costs  to  local  government. 
Increased  residential  development  results  in 
significant  demand  and  investment  in  public 
services  such  as  utilities,  schools,  roads,  etc. 
These  costs  have  been  shown  in  other  rural 
areas  to  exceed  the  revenue  that  would  be 
generated  by  residential  development.  Also, 
studies  by  the  American  Farmland  Trust  have 
shown  that  lands  used  for  open  space  and 
farmland  do  not  generate  much  tax  revenue,  but 
they  cost  even  less  in  services,  and  therefore 
result  in  contributing  to  tax  surpluses  to  local 
government.  The  park  staff  would  assist  in 
preventing  or  mitigating  changes  in  land  uses 
through  the  park  superintendent's  representation 
on  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission  and  providing  limited  technical 
educational  assistance  to  the  community. 

Increases  in  visitation  could  also  have  a  slight 
adverse  effect  on  the  diverse  cultural  groups 
living  in  the  area.  Local  cultural  activities  and 
events  could  become  tourist  attractions,  thus 
altering  the  meaning  or  quality  of  these  events 
to  the  local  people.  Just  the  presence  of  more 
people  and  traffic  in  the  area  could  disrupt  local 
lifestyles.  These  impacts  could  be  offset  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  park  could  provide 
visitors  with  information  that  encourages  their 
respect  for  local  cultures  and  traditions.  Second, 
the  local  partnerships  developed  by  the  park 
staff  could  help  provide  ways  for  these  cultures 
to  conserve  their  heritage  and  traditions.  And 
third,  park  programs  that  deal  with  the  different 
cultures  of  the  area  would  be  based  on  solid 
research  and  presented  with  great  sensitivity  in 
order  not  to  misrepresent  the  local  cultures. 

The  implementation  of  various  outreach 
programs  with  partners  for  educational  and 
preservation  goals  would  help  local  cultural 
groups  retain  their  heritage  (both  tangible  and 
intangible).  The  park  staff  would  help  augment 
and  enhance  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  carry 
out  their  programs  and  thus  provide  a  social  and 
cultural  benefit  to  the  area.  This  ability  of  the 
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park  staff  to  carry  out  a  partnership  and  outreach 
program  would  be  somewhat  limited  in  this 
alternative  because  the  emphasis  would  be  on 
programs  within  the  national  park  units. 

The  joint  visitor  contact  facility  offsite  along  a 
major  road  would  help  visitors  better  plan  their 
visits  to  the  area.  The  lack  of  any  significant 
interpretive  exhibits,  programs,  or  staff  would 
limit  how  long  visitors  would  stay,  thus  reduc- 
ing this  facility's  draw  as  a  separate  attraction, 
but  would  encourage  visitors  to  move  on  to 
other  area  attractions.  The  building  and  daily 
operations  of  the  facility  would  provide  some 
limited  short-  and  long-term  economic  benefits 
to  the  Natchitoches  area  and  the  heritage  area. 

Without  a  shuttle  system,  this  alternative  could 
generate  more  traffic  on  area  roads  than  the 
other  alternatives.  A  slight  economic  benefit  to 
this  impact  would  be  the  demand  for  more  gas 
stations  and  other  services  that  would  be 
required  by  visitors.  Negative  impacts  would  be 
increased  wear  and  tear  on  the  roads  and  other 
traffic-related  concerns,  such  as  safety,  noise, 
and  inconvenience  to  local  residents.  The 
impacts  of  traffic  on  local  communities  in  the 
heritage  area  would  be  at  least  partially 
mitigated  through  cooperative  efforts  between 
the  park  staff  and  heritage  area  commission  (1) 
to  ensure  that  the  public  has  access  to  good 
maps  and  directions  that  show  alternative  routes 
to  accessing  sites;  (2)  to  work  with  the  highway 
department  to  consider  reduced  speed  limits 
where  appropriate;  and  (3)  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  directional  and  safety  signs  are 
posted  along  common  travel  routes. 


Conclusion 

Overall,  under  this  alternative  the  park  would 
remain  a  minor  component  in  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  economic  picture,  but  its  development 
would  have  a  greater  beneficial  effect  on  the 
local  economy  compared  to  the  other  alterna- 
tives, both  in  the  short  and  long  term.  It  would 


be  an  important  additional  attraction  for  the 
overall  promotion  of  the  Cane  River  area. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

The  implementation  of  these  alternatives  would 
involve  a  significant  commitment  of  capital, 
energy,  materials,  and  labor  to  preserve  and 
adaptively  use  historic  structures  and  other 
cultural  resources,  construct  park  facilities,  and 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance. 
These  costs  range  from  roughly  $9.2  to  $19.6 
million.  Some  indirect  effects  would  be  local 
economic  activities  stimulated  by  park  visita- 
tion. These  would  likely  be  associated  tourism 
and  service  sector  opportunities  that  would  also 
involve  the  commitment  of  capital,  energy, 
materials,  and  labor. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Public  and  private  resources  used  for  heritage 
preservation  projects  and  public  use  programs 
would  directly  benefit  some  local  individuals 
and  businesses.  However,  over  the  long  term, 
investment  in  preservation  would  contribute  to 
the  overall  enhancement  of  cultural  resource 
conditions  and  regional  economic  productivity. 

Also,  the  public  and  private  resources  invested 
in  research  and  education  about  local  ethnic 
groups  would,  in  the  short  term,  have  little 
immediate  positive  social  impacts.  However, 
documentation  and  educational  programs  would 
eventually  have  a  long-term  positive  impact  on 
helping  to  preserve  cultural  identity  and  develop 
more  local  support  for  heritage  preservation. 
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ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

The  visitation  generated  by  park  programs  and 
services,  both  onsite  and  off,  could  influence  the 
development  or  expansion  of  private-sector 
services,  such  as  gas  stations,  restaurants,  and 
lodging.  The  park's  presence  could  also  help 
stimulate  subdivision  development,  resulting  in 
increased  energy  use  from  construction  activi- 
ties, utilities,  and  traffic.  Potentially  the  greatest 
conservation  potential  would  be  locating  park 
facilities  closer  to  the  Natchitoches  area  and 
existing  services.  This  would  be  accomplished 
more  in  alternatives  1  and  4  by  locating  the 
primary  visitor  facility  closer  to  town.  Providing 
a  shuttle  service  in  alternative  4  would  provide 
further  energy  conservation. 

Also,  under  alternatives  1  and  4,  more  intensive 
partnership  activities  with  the  community  could 
help  guide  development  actions  and  limit  the 
loss  of  agricultural  land  uses.  Alternative  5 
would  potentially  have  the  greatest  "attraction" 
draw  and  would  likely  stimulate  more  tourism- 
related  development  closer  to  the  park  where  the 
costs  to  install  utilities  would  be  greater. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

The  gradual  development  of  the  park  would 
contribute  to  minor  to  moderate  alterations  in 
the  character  of  the  area  that  for  some  residents 
would  be  considered  degradation  in  quality  of 
life.  These  effects  would  likely  include  gradual 
increases  in  vehicular  traffic  along  the  rural 
roads;  new  development  in  the  area  that  might 
change  the  rural  landscape  and  atmosphere; 
tourists  visiting  local  community  sites  and 
events,  resulting  in  residents  feeling  like  they 
are  "on  display";  and  increases  in  property 
values  and  taxes,  which  could  negatively  impact 
some  residents. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

The  park  is  just  one  of  many  features  that  is 
adding  to  the  growing  attractiveness  of  the  Cane 
River  area,  both  as  a  place  to  visit  and  to  live. 
Some  of  these  other  features  include  the  many 
cultural  and  educational  offerings  in  Natchi- 
toches and  vicinity;  the  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities  of  the  Cane  River,  Red  River 
Valley,  and  the  Kisatchie  hill  country;  the 
slower  pace  of  life;  and  the  lower  cost  of  land 
compared  to  more  urban  areas.  All  of  these 
factors  are  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the 
service  sector  and  construction  industries  of  the 
region,  which  is  reflected  in  the  new  subdivi- 
sions along  Cane  River  and  the  significant 
recent  growth  in  businesses  at  the  Interstate  49 
exit  at  State  Route  6.  As  visitation  to  the  park 
and  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
increases,  more  business  and  employment 
opportunities  would  likely  become  available 
south  of  Natchitoches,  primarily  along  Highway 
1  and  at  the  interstate  exits.  Most  of  these 
opportunities  would  likely  be  such  enterprises  as 
restaurants,  lodging,  gas  stations,  and  shops. 
Some  limited  opportunities  for  local  residents  to 
work  at  the  tourist  sites  would  also  be  available. 

The  number  of  people  (or  full-time  equivalent 
positions)  that  might  be  hired  at  the  park  could 
range,  depending  on  the  planning  alternative 
adopted,  anywhere  from  1 1  (status  quo)  to  44 
over  time.  This  is  a  very  small  number  relative 
to  the  major  employers  in  the  region  (see  table 
18)  and  would  have  a  negligible  impact  on  the 
regional  employment  scenario.  However,  the 
park's  presence,  combined  with  the  heritage 
area  attractions  and  activities,  would  likely 
boost  the  overall  tourism  industry  in  the  region 
anywhere  from  a  minor  to  a  moderate  amount 
beyond  current  levels  —  although  it  might  take 
several  years  for  this  to  be  realized.  This  would 
help  generate  more  employment  opportunities 
primarily  in  the  retail  sales  and  services  (mainly 
food,  gas,  and  lodging)  sector.  Some  limited 
opportunities  for  local  residents  to  work  at  the 
tourist  sites  would  also  be  available.  Given  the 
high  unemployment  levels  in  the  parish  (13.4  % 
in  the  1990  census),  this  would  be  a  minor  but 
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welcome  offset  to  local  unemployment 
conditions. 

Also,  the  monies  that  would  enter  the  commun- 
ity through  the  park,  when  combined  with  the 
concerted  partnership  efforts  of  the  heritage  area 
and  other  groups,  would  likely  result  in  a 
moderate  to  major  economic  contribution  to  the 
local  area  for  heritage  tourism,  education,  and 
preservation.  Some  of  these  funds  would  come 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  other 
funds  would  come  through  the  TEA-21  program 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(administered  through  the  state  enhancements 
program),  state  and  local  agency  funded 
projects,  private  donations,  and  special  grants, 
etc. 

The  park's  educational  and  interpretive  role  in 
the  community,  especially  when  combined  with 
the  educational  and  interpretive  efforts  of  the 
heritage  area,  historic  landmark  district, 
Kisatchie  National  Forest,  Northwestern  State 
University,  local  preservation  organizations,  and 
others,  would  result  over  time  in  increasing 
community  pride  and  understanding  of  Cane 
River  heritage.  The  research  that  would  be 
accomplished  over  time  through  the  park, 
combined  with  past  and  future  research  by  area 
universities  and  others,  would  contribute 
significantly  to  documenting  the  legacy  of  the 
local  families  and  communities  and  ethnic 
groups.  This  also  would  help  build  pride  in,  and 
support  for,  protecting  local  landmarks, 
landscapes,  artifacts,  and  traditions.  All  of  these 
activities  would  have  a  long-term  and  major 
impact  in  helping  to  preserve  local  heritage. 

The  "flip  side"  to  this  growth  and  economic 
benefit  are  the  cumulative  impacts  of  visitation 
and  increased  residential  development  on  the 
small  communities  and  individual  landowners 
and  farmers  in  the  region.  The  growth  in  tourism 
and  residential  development  and  spin-off 
construction  of  support  services  would  likely 
contribute  to  increasing  local  land  values. 
Increased  land  values  and  property  sales  could 
provide  a  positive  short-term  financial  benefit  to 
individual  landowners.  However,  these 


increases  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
young  farmers  to  purchase  land  and  continue 
agricultural  activities;  also,  increased  property 
taxes  could  make  it  more  difficult  for  some 
current  property  owners  or  renters  to  remain  in 
the  area.  This  might  contribute,  therefore,  to  the 
sale  of  more  agricultural  land  for  more  resi- 
dential development  and  to  the  gradual  long- 
term  loss  of  the  area's  rural  character  and 
important  resources,  such  as  prime  farmland  and 
cultural  landscapes.  Also,  there  would  be  costs 
to  local  government.  Increased  residential 
development  would  result  in  significant  demand 
and  investment  in  public  services  such  as 
utilities,  schools,  roads,  etc.  These  costs  have 
been  shown  in  other  rural  areas  to  exceed  the 
revenue  that  would  be  generated  by  residential 
development.  Also,  studies  by  the  American 
Farmland  Trust  have  shown  that  lands  used  for 
open  space  and  farmland  do  not  generate  much 
tax  revenue,  but  they  cost  even  less  in  services, 
and  therefore  result  in  contributing  to  tax 
surpluses  for  local  government. 

Also,  the  families  and  communities  that  have 
evolved  their  cultural  identity  and  traditions  in 
the  Cane  River  area  would  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  any  changes  to  the  area.  The  traffic 
generated  by  the  park,  when  combined  with 
heritage  area  traffic  and  traffic  being  generated 
in  the  area  by  current  and  future  local  employ- 
ment sites,  commercial  facilities,  and  residential 
areas,  would  unavoidably  result  in  increased 
traffic  on  local  roads.  This  inevitably  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  rural  atmosphere  along 
Cane  River  and  would  be  a  nuisance  and 
potential  safety  concern  for  some  local  resi- 
dents, resulting  in  minor  to  moderate  negative 
impacts  on  some  residents'  quality  of  life.  This 
might  be  at  least  partially  mitigated  by  imple- 
menting current  proposals  in  the  Draft  Heritage 
Area  Management  Plan  to  provide  transporta- 
tion shuttles  that  would  help  reduce  traffic. 
Also,  the  heritage  area  draft  plan  proposes  to 
encourage  "through"  traffic  and  large  vehicles 
to  use  the  major  roads,  such  as  the  interstate  and 
Highway  1,  as  much  as  possible.  Also,  the 
increase  in  tourism  might  provide  more  positive 
economic  opportunities  for  some  local  residents 
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in  terms  of  business  and  employment 
opportunities,  which  could  help  improve  their 
quality  of  life  in  other  respects. 

Community  events  could  become  tourist 
attractions,  which  could  interfere  with  or  detract 
from  the  event  and  leave  local  community 
members  feeling  like  they  are  on  display. 
However,  public  access  to  the  local 
communities  and  events  could  provide 


opportunities  for  them  to  share  their  history  and 
cultural  traditions  and  provide  additional 
sources  of  revenue.  Also,  as  the  Cane  River 
National  Heritage  Area  proceeds  in  imple- 
menting its  legislative  mandate  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  heritage, 
traditions  and  cultural  landscape  of  the  Cane 
River  region,  their  results  through  community 
partnerships  would  help  minimize  negative 
impacts  on  the  community. 
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IMPACTS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Air  Quality 

The  air  quality  level  in  this  region  is  high  due  to 
the  lack  of  industrial  activity.  As  visitation  to 
the  park  and  heritage  area  increases  over  time, 
traffic  would  be  expected  to  cause  a  low-level 
increase  in  auto  exhaust  emissions.  These 
increases  are  not  expected  to  impact  air  quality 
conditions  to  any  extent  that  would  cause  non- 
attainment  of  any  major  air  pollution  com- 
ponent. It  is  unclear  what  the  emissions  levels 
would  be  from  potential  future  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  development  in  the 
parish  and  how  they  would  contribute  to  overall 
emissions  levels  over  the  long  term.  On  a 
localized  level,  exhaust  fumes,  especially  diesel 
exhaust  from  buses  and  recreational  vehicles, 
could  cause  visitors  occasional  and  minor 
discomfort.  Some  of  this  could  be  mitigated  by 
discouraging  bus  drivers  at  the  national  park 
units  from  idling  their  buses,  particularly  on 
very  warm  days. 

Conclusion.  Impacts  on  air  quality  from  park 
activities  and  related  traffic  would  be  negligible 
under  all  alternatives. 


Soils 

Soil  limitations,  based  on  limited  soil  sample 
analysis  at  both  sites,  include  poor  drainage  and 
strength  qualities  and  high  shrink-swell  charac- 
teristics. The  infiltration  rate,  depending  on  soil 
depth,  ranges  from  less  than  .06  inches  to  0.2 
inches  per  hour  (SCS  1990).  This  characteristic 
is  visible  in  several  locations  in  the  park,  partic- 
ularly at  Oakland,  where  only  moderate  rainfall 
of  short  duration  results  in  standing  water  at  low 
points.  In  all  alternatives,  special  construction 
methods  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
these  characteristics.  Soils  would  need  to  be 
modified  to  prepare  foundations  for  roads, 


walkways,  parking  areas,  and  structures.  This 
might  include  raising  the  grade,  adding  base 
layers  of  aggregate,  and  using  geotextile 
materials.  Site-specific  soil  sampling  and  analy- 
sis would  be  needed  once  preferred  develop- 
ment sites  were  selected. 

Conclusion.  Soil  limitations  would  be  an 
ongoing  long-term  resource  management 
concern  that  would  add  more  cost  to 
construction  and  maintenance  actions  in  the 
short  and  long  term  and  require  special 
management  approaches  to  limit  soil 
disturbance. 


Prime  Farmland 

Although  the  national  park  units  are  comprised 
of  prime  farmland  soils,  their  status  as  public 
sites  removes  this  acreage  from  the  prime 
farmland  category  (SCS  1990).  In  alternatives  1, 
4,  5,  and  potentially  3,  the  remaining  144  acres 
of  privately  owned  Oakland  property  could  be 
acquired.  In  that  event,  based  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  standards,  this  acreage  would  be 
removed  from  prime  farmland  status. 

Conclusion.  Acquisition  of  all  or  part  of  the 
remaining  144  acres  at  Oakland  would  result  in 
the  long-term  and  minor  loss  of  some  prime 
farmland  from  regional  production. 


Construction  Activities 

Site  preparation  and  construction  activities  at 
the  park  and  offsite  would  occur  to  varying 
degrees  in  each  alternative  (to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  alternative  2).  These  activities  would 
generate  noise  and  traffic  in  the  immediate 
community.  Also,  the  estimated  amount  of 
acreage  that  might  be  impacted  is  identified 
below  under  each  alternative.  There  would  be 
soil  disturbance  and  soil  compaction  from 
vegetation  removal,  use  of  heavy  equipment, 
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and  soil  grading.  Although  there  is  little  natural 
slope,  temporary  slope  created  from  construc- 
tion activities  would  have  very  high  erosion 
potential.  Impacts  from  sediment  entering 
streams  or  wetlands  would  be  low  due  to  the 
relative  distance  between  possible  construction 
sites  and  stream  and  wetland  areas.  Construction 
might  change  grade  and  drainage  patterns  that 
could  impact  some  cultural  landscape  features, 
such  as  large  trees  and  historic  fencerows. 
Mitigation  would  include  the  use  of  standard 
best  practices  for  erosion  control  for  the  given 
conditions  and  might  include  use  of  hay  bales, 
silt  fences,  and  sediment  traps  to  contain  any 
potential  soil  movement.  The  effects  of  most  of 
these  activities  would  be  temporary,  minor  to 
moderate,  and  local. 

Conclusion.  Construction  activities  would 
result  in  short-term  minor  to  moderate  impacts 
on  the  national  park  units  and  immediate 
vicinity  and  some  negligible  long-term  impacts. 
These  impacts  would  primarily  be  the  result  of 
the  noise  and  traffic  created  by  construction 
equipment  and  the  disturbance  of  soils,  plants, 
and  marginal  wildlife  habitat.  As  noted  under 
the  soils  discussion  above,  special  construction 
methods  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
soil  limitations,  and  best  management  practices 
for  erosion  control  would  be  applied  to  help 
mitigate  any  potential  erosion  and  runoff  into 
nearby  streams  or  wetlands. 


Floodplains 


behind  the  structures  to  reduce  the  damage  to 
the  cultural  landscape.  This  results  in  placing 
construction  primarily  in  the  500-year  flood- 
plain.  Based  on  the  NPS  Floodplain  Manage- 
ment Guideline,  class  I  level  development  is 
proposed  in  alternatives  1,3,  and  5.  Class  I  level 
development  includes  such  structures  as  main- 
tenance, administrative,  and  visitor  centers. 

There  are  two  concerns  about  locating  these 
structures  in  the  500-year  floodplain  that  would 
need  to  be  mitigated.  One  is  storing  fuel  or  toxic 
or  water-reactive  materials,  including  hazardous 
materials,  (such  as  might  occur  at  a  maintenance 
facility).  Second  is  storing  irreplaceable  records, 
museum  collections,  and  archeological  artifacts 
in  such  facilities  as  a  visitor  center,  curatorial 
facility,  or  administrative  building.  All  storage 
and  display  of  these  sensitive  items  would  need 
to  be  above  the  500-year  flood  elevation.  That 
could  be  done  by  raising  the  grade  of  a 
structure's  main  floor  above  the  flood  level  or 
constructing  a  second  floor  above  flood  level. 

Conclusion.  Most  new  construction  would 
occur  in  the  500-year  floodplain.  Based  on  the 
NPS  Floodplain  Management  Guideline,  the 
type  of  construction  recommended  in  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  is  allowable  within  the  500-year 
floodplain,  but  the  design  of  facilities  would 
require  that  any  fuels  or  toxic  or  water-reactive 
materials  be  stored  above  the  500-year  flood- 
plain  elevation.  Also,  any  irreplaceable  museum 
collections  would  have  to  be  stored  and  dis- 
played above  the  500-year  floodplain  elevation. 


Most  of  the  onsite  development  proposed  in  all 
alternatives  would  be  in  the  500-year  floodplain. 
This  is  difficult  to  avoid  given  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  park  sites.  The  whole  evolution  of 
this  historical  park  was  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  river  and  the  rich  alluvial  soils  that  made 
cotton  farming  so  successful.  The  natural  levee 
on  which  most  of  the  Oakland  Plantation 
structures  stand  is  above  the  500-year  flood- 
plain.  This  cluster  of  structures  is  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  cultural  landscape  and  has 
the  highest  priority  for  no  new  construction, 
proposed  development  is  recommended  to  go 


Hazardous  Materials 

The  presence  of  relatively  small  quantities  of 
hazardous  materials  in  the  national  park  units  — 
primarily  discarded  farm  chemicals,  pigeon 
guano,  and  gasoline  from  underground  storage 
tanks  (Magnolia  Plantation)  —  is  not  causing 
any  significant  impacts  on  environmental 
conditions.  However,  until  the  materials  can  be 
fully  removed  or  mitigated  following  approved 
abatement  procedures,  their  presence  would 
have  an  impact  on  current  park  operations, 
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especially  in  the  park's  ability  to  proceed  with 
the  full  preservation  and  use  of  certain 
structures. 


Endangered  Species 

None  of  the  anticipated  development  areas  in 
the  park  are  prime  wildlife  habitat,  and  no 
federally  listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
or  animal  species  are  known  to  exist  in  the  park 
(Russell  Watson,  USFWS  field  supervisor,  pers. 
comm.,  August  4,  1999). 


Riverbank  Erosion  (lower  Cane  River) 

Unstable  soil  and  riverbank  erosion  in  front  of 
Magnolia  Plantation  has  damaged  the  south- 
bound lane  of  LA  1 19.  This  damage  was 
repaired  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  erosion  control  materials 
(gabions)  were  installed  on  the  riverbank  to  help 
stabilize  the  soil  and  reduce  future  erosion.  This 
approach  appears  to  be  working.  However,  the 
river  channel,  by  being  in  the  100-year  flood- 
way,  would  continue  to  be  a  concern  and  could 
cause  future  roadway  damage  and  other  park 
resource  damage  in  the  future.  Park  managers 
need  to  maintain  a  working  relationship  with  the 
parish,  state,  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  monitor  river  channel  and  road  conditions  and 
ensure  that  park  resources  are  protected. 

Conclusion.  Based  on  past  events,  riverbank 
erosion  within  the  Cane  River  floodway  near 
Magnolia  Plantation  could  impact  the  national 
park  unit's  operations.  This  would  primarily  be 
due  to  potential  damage  to  Route  119.  The  park 
would  need  to  coordinate  with  appropriate 
authorities  to  ensure  that  riverbank  conditions 
are  monitored  and  adequate  erosion  control 
measures  are  in  place. 


Riverbank  Erosion  (upper  Cane  River) 

Bank  erosion,  largely  attributed  to  motorized 
boat  wakes  within  the  dammed  portion  of  the 
Cane  River,  is  an  ongoing  concern  of  the  Cane 
River  Waterway  Commission.  Because  the 
park's  presence  may  help  contribute  to  addi- 
tional use  of  the  Cane  River,  additional  erosion 
may  result.  Ongoing  efforts  by  the  waterway 
commission  to  regulate  boating  speeds  would 
continue  to  help  moderate  potential  damage. 
Also,  partnership  efforts  to  provide  educational 
programs  on  the  Cane  River  could  assist  in 
raising  public  awareness  about  problems  affect- 
ing the  river,  thereby  increasing  the  potential  for 
voluntary  compliance  with  existing  regulations. 
Also,  landowners  would  have  increased  access 
to  technical  assistance  by  the  heritage  area 
partnership  on  best  management  practices  for 
protecting  their  riverbank  property  from  erosion. 

The  park  could  assist  in  erosion  prevention 
through  participation  in  the  heritage  area 
partnership  programs,  including  educational  and 
technical  assistance. 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

Site  preparation  and  construction  of  facilities 
would  result  in  soil  disturbance  and  vegetation 
removal  on  2  to  3.5  acres  at  Oakland  (for  roads, 
parking,  walkways,  maintenance  needs),  and 
about  1  acre  at  Magnolia  (for  parking  and 
walkways).  Significant  cultural  landscape 
vegetation  elements  would  be  avoided. 

Most  of  the  vegetative  cover  that  would  be 
removed  would  be  bahiagrass.  If  any  woody 
vegetation  in  the  form  of  shrubs  or  trees  were 
removed,  the  amount  would  be  minor.  There 
potentially  could  be  removal  of  some  of  the 
historic  wild  rose/privet  fencerow  along  LA  1 19 
at  Magnolia.  More  specific  designs  would  need 
to  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  best  balance 
between  maintaining  the  fencerow  and  limiting 
how  far  a  parking  area  would  encroach  into  the 
core  cultural  landscape. 
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Once  the  additional  authorized  acreage  is 
acquired  (144  acres),  the  park's  land  base  would 
increase  by  240%  for  a  total  of  207  acres.  Most 
of  this  additional  acreage  would  be  within  the 
500-year  floodplain,  with  the  wetlands  area 
being  within  the  100-year  floodplain.  This 
would  be  a  significant  addition  of  park  property 
and  would  require  additional  commitment  of 
staff  and  budget  to  do  resource  inventory, 
planning,  and  management  over  the  long  term  to 
protect  both  the  cultural  and  natural  features 
there.  The  acquisition  would  add  about  15  acres 
of  wetlands,  including  part  of  Bayou  Brevelle 
and  an  area  of  bottomland  hardwoods  and 
swamp.  Direct  NPS  management  of  this  acreage 
would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
manage  habitat  to  enhance  opportunities  for 
wildlife  protection  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  park  and  other  state  and 
federal  wildlife  enhancement  initiatives.  This 
acquisition  would  also  provide  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  interpret  the  natural  processes  and 
conditions  of  the  area  before  it  was  settled.  This 
would  be  a  long-term  positive  benefit  to  the 
visitor  experience  and  provide  minor 
enhancement  to  area  wildlife  habitat. 

Future  construction  of  facilities  offsite  might 
include  that  of  a  maintenance  facility  near 
Oakland  and  would  include  a  joint  regional 
visitor  center  near  Natchitoches.  Suitable  sites 
would  need  to  be  located  and  evaluated  later, 
when  projects  are  closer  to  being  funded. 
Further  compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  other  pertinent  laws  and 
regulations  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
potential  impacts  on  sites  selected  for  acquisi- 
tion, as  well  as  other  considerations,  such  as  the 
presence  of  hazardous  materials.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1 .5  to  2.5  acres  would  be  disturbed  by 
site  preparation  and  construction  activities  for 
the  maintenance  facility,  and  about  1  to  2  acres 
for  the  visitor  center.  If  an  appropriate  site  for  a 
maintenance  facility  can  be  found  offsite  rather 
than  at  Oakland,  there  would  be  significantly 
less  impact  on  the  integrity  of  Oakland's 
cultural  landscape  and  on  the  visitor  experience. 


The  park's  educational  programming  and  role  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  community 
would  help  advance  public  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  area's  natural  resources  and 
the  role  they  have  played  and  do  play  in  the 
heritage  of  the  area.  This  might  help  improve 
public  understanding  and  support  for  natural 
resource  protection  in  the  Cane  River  region  and 
elsewhere. 


Conclusion 

There  would  be  direct  short-term  and  long-term 
negative  impacts  on  soils,  plants,  and  marginal 
wildlife  habitat  in  alternative  1.  Approximately 
2  to  3.5  acres  of  soil  and  ground  cover  at  Oak- 
land Plantation  and  1  acre  at  Magnolia  would  be 
disturbed  by  site  development  (mostly  paving) 
and  associated  landscaping.  The  impacts  on 
vegetation  and  wildlife  would  be  negligible  and 
would  be  a  small  portion  of  the  site  —  at 
Oakland,  5%-8%  of  current  acreage,  1-2%  after 
additional  land  acquisition,  and  at  Magnolia, 
about  5%.  Further  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  potential  impacts  on  sites  outside  of 
the  park  where  future  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment might  occur.  Acquisition  of  the  144  acres 
would  help  protect  additional  natural  resources, 
including  about  15  acres  of  palustrine  wetlands. 
Indirectly,  the  park's  interpretive  and  education- 
al role  in  the  community  might  have  a  long-term 
positive  impact  on  public  support  for  resource 
protection. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Informal  parking  at  Magnolia  would  continue  to 
cause  soil  and  grass-cover  disturbance.  The 
construction  of  a  new  small  parking  area  south 
of  the  plantation  store  would  result  in  about  .2 
acres  of  vegetation  removal.  Most  of  this  would 
be  grass.  There  potentially  could  be  removal  of 
some  of  the  historic  wild  rose/privet  fencerow 
along  LA  1 19.  More  specific  designs  would 
need  to  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  best 
balance  between  maintaining  the  fencerow  and 
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limiting  how  far  a  parking  area  would  encroach 
into  the  core  cultural  landscape. 

Continued  frequent  use  of  the  formal  driveway 
at  by  visitors  would  likely  result  in  soil 
compaction  and  damage  to  the  root  systems  of 
the  live  oaks  that  border  the  drive.  This  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  these  trees,  which  would  be 
a  major,  long-term  impact  on  the  site's  cultural 
landscape.  The  replacement  of  trees  would  not 
mitigate  the  problem,  and  planting  new  trees 
further  out  would  be  an  unacceptable  alteration 
of  the  cultural  landscape. 

The  lack  of  major  development  at  either  site 
would  continue  to  ensure  few  changes  to  and 
impacts  on  the  natural  resources.  This  would 
have  a  positive  long-term  impact  on  natural 
resources  within  the  current  boundary,  with  the 
exception  that  inadequate  parking  conditions  at 
Oakland  could  cause  long-term  damage  to  the 
live  oak  allee  and  possibly  other  resources. 


Conclusion 

There  would  be  negligible  short-term  and  long- 
term  negative  impacts  on  soils,  plants,  and 
wildlife  habitat  due  to  the  construction  of  a 
small  (0.2  acre)  parking  lot  at  Magnolia 
Plantation.  The  impacts  on  vegetation  and 
wildlife  would  be  a  very  small  portion  of  the  site 
—  about  1%.  Continued  long-term  use  of  the 
driveway  at  Oakland  Plantation  could  result  in 
significant  damage  to  the  live  oak  allee  and 
result  in  the  eventual  loss  of  a  significant 
cultural  landscape  element. 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

At  full  implementation  of  this  alternative,  2.5-3 
acres  of  ground  would  be  disturbed  for  site 
preparation  and  construction  of  facilities  (i.e., 
roads,  parking,  walkways,  and  visitor  center  and 
headquarters  complex)  at  Oakland,  and  about  1 
acre  (for  parking  and  walkways)  at  Magnolia. 
Most  of  the  vegetative  cover  that  would  be 
removed  would  be  primarily  bahiagrass.  If  any 


woody  vegetation  in  the  form  of  shrubs  or  trees 
were  removed,  it  would  be  minor.  Significant 
cultural  landscape  vegetation  elements  would  be 
avoided.  There  potentially  could  be  removal  of 
some  of  the  historic  wild  rose/privet  fencerow 
along  LA  1 19  at  Magnolia.  More  specific 
designs  would  need  to  be  evaluated  to  determine 
the  best  balance  between  maintaining  the 
fencerow  and  limiting  how  far  a  parking  area 
would  encroach  into  the  core  cultural  landscape. 

Depending  on  the  results  of  a  separate  land 
protection  plan  for  the  Oakland  unit,  anywhere 
from  0  to  144  acres  could  be  identified  for  some 
level  of  further  protection  and  possible  acqui- 
sition. This  would  result  either  in  the  continued 
maintenance  of  current  levels  of  resource 
protection  or  increase  protection  opportunities 
for  240  %  more  than  current  acreage.  This 
might  or  might  not  include  the  small  wetland 
area  and  other  resources.  Once  again  there  is  the 
potential  for  wildlife  habitat  enhancement  and 
expanded  natural  resource  interpretation. 

Future  construction  of  facilities  offsite  would 
include  a  maintenance  facility  between  the  two 
national  park  units.  A  suitable  site  would  need 
to  be  located  and  evaluated  later  when  the 
project  is  closer  to  being  funded.  Further  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  other  pertinent  laws  and  regulations 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  potential 
impacts  to  a  site  selected  for  acquisition,  as  well 
as  other  considerations,  such  as  the  presence  of 
hazardous  materials.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
1 .5  to  2.5  acres  would  be  disturbed  by  site 
preparation  and  construction  activities  for  the 
maintenance  facility. 

The  eventual  development  of  an  internal  shuttle 
system  for  the  park  area  would  help  reduce  the 
level  of  emissions  by  helping  reduce  the  number 
of  vehicles  traveling  through  the  area.  Also, 
shuttles  could  be  purchased  that  use  cleaner 
burning  fuels,  such  as  propane,  to  further 
mitigate  impacts  on  air  quality  over  the  long 
term. 
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Conclusion 

There  would  be  direct  short-term  and  long-term 
negative  impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  in 
alternative  3.  Approximately  2.5  to  3  acres  of 
soil  and  ground  cover  at  Oakland  Plantation  and 
1  acre  at  Magnolia  would  be  disturbed  by  site 
development  and  associated  landscaping.  The 
impacts  on  vegetation  and  wildlife  would  be 
negligible  and  would  be  a  small  portion  of  the 
site  —  at  Oakland,  6%-7%  of  current  acreage, 
and  at  Magnolia,  about  5%.  Further  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  potential 
impacts  on  sites  outside  of  the  park  where  future 
acquisition  and  development  might  occur.  Land 
protection  proposals  could  result  in  some 
additional  acquisition  at  Oakland  that  would 
help  protect  additional  natural  resources. 
Indirectly,  the  park's  interpretive  and  educa- 
tional role  might  have  a  long-term  positive  im- 
pact on  public  support  for  resource  protection. 


over  current  levels.  However,  this  could  result  in 
some  additional  increase  in  riverbank  erosion 
from  boat  wakes.  Also,  constructing  a  boat  dock 
at  Oakland  would  include  making  the  structure 
accessible  to  visitors  with  disabilities.  A  series 
of  handicap  ramps  up  the  embankment  would 
impact  resources.  Cuts  into  the  bank  to  build 
ramps  could  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the 
highly  erodible  riverbank  soils  and  the  nearby 
road.  Bank  vegetation  and  soils  would  be 
significantly  impacted,  and  major  mitigation  in 
the  form  of  stabilization  walls  would  be 
required.  Another  option  would  be  to  construct  a 
stairway  between  the  dock  and  roadway  and 
install  a  stairway  wheelchair  lift.  This  would 
limit  the  impacts  on  the  bank  soils  and  vegeta- 
tion to  a  smaller  area,  and  most  impacts  would 
be  minor  and  temporary.  However,  the  lift 
would  require  an  electrical  connection  and  an 
operator  and  would  be  very  vulnerable  to 
vandalism.  This  would  result  in  a  significant 
burden  on  the  park  staff  and  budget  relative  to 
the  anticipated  public  benefits. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

At  full  implementation  of  this  alternative,  up  to 
1.5  acres  of  ground  would  be  disturbed  for  site 
preparation  and  construction  of  facilities  (i.e., 
roads,  parking,  walkways,  maintenance  needs) 
at  Oakland,  and  about  1  acre  (for  parking  and 
walkways)  at  Magnolia.  Most  of  the  vegetative 
cover  that  would  be  removed  would  be  primarily 
bahiagrass.  If  any  woody  vegetation  in  the  form 
of  shrubs  or  trees  were  removed,  it  would  be 
minor.  Significant  cultural  landscape  vegetation 
elements  would  be  avoided.  There  potentially 
could  be  removal  of  some  of  the  historic  wild 
rose/privet  fencerow  along  LA  1 19  at  Magnolia. 
More  specific  designs  would  need  to  be 
evaluated  to  determine  the  best  balance  between 
maintaining  the  fencerow  and  limiting  how  far  a 
parking  area  would  encroach  into  the  core 
cultural  landscape. 

Providing  a  boat  dock  at  Oakland  could 
potentially  increase  boat  traffic  on  the  river 
between  Natchitoches  and  Oakland.  This 
increase  would  likely  be  negligible  to  minor 


Once  the  additional  authorized  acreage  is 
acquired  (144  acres),  the  park's  land  base  would 
increase  by  240%  for  a  total  of  207  acres.  Most 
of  this  additional  acreage  would  be  within  the 
500-year  floodplain,  with  the  wetlands  area 
being  within  the  100-year  floodplain.  This 
would  be  a  significant  addition  of  park  property. 
Additional  resource  inventory  and  assessment 
would  be  required  to  document  resources  and 
delineate  lease  areas  for  grazing  or  agriculture 
that  would  have  minimum  negative  impact  on 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Cattle  grazing  in 
the  wetland  area  would  have  the  potential  to 
cause  mild  to  moderate  degradation  of  wetlands. 
Some  additional  staff  time  would  be  needed  to 
manage  the  leases.  Leasing  these  areas  would 
significantly  reduce  opportunities  to  enhance 
wildlife  habitat  conditions  or  provide  wetland 
interpretation.  Leasing  would  likely  result  in 
only  a  slight  improvement  in  resource  condi- 
tions compared  to  current  conditions,  but  would 
reduce  the  costs  to  manage  the  additional 
acreage. 
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Future  construction  of  facilities  offsite  would 
include  a  maintenance  facility  between  the 
national  park  units  and  a  joint  regional  visitor 
center  and  headquarters  near  Natchitoches. 
Suitable  sites  would  need  to  be  located  and 
evaluated  later  when  projects  are  closer  to  being 
funded.  Further  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other  pertinent 
laws  and  regulations  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  potential  impacts  on  sites  selected 
for  acquisition,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  1.5  to  2.5  acres  would  be 
disturbed  by  site  preparation  and  construction 
activities  for  the  maintenance  facility,  and  about 
2  to  3  acres  for  the  regional  visitor  center  and 
headquarters.  Compared  to  alternative  1,  which 
also  proposes  a  joint  visitor  center,  this  alter- 
native would  require  significantly  more  parking 
—  180  spaces  (about  1.8  acres)  compared  to  45 
spaces  (0.45  acres)  because  of  the  additional 
overlap  in  parking  time  that  would  result  with  a 
shuttle  operation  that  would  service  the  heritage 
area.  Some  of  this  acreage  potentially  could  be 
reduced  if  the  shuttle  operation  circulated  to 
hotels  and  other  tourist  spots,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  cars  going  to  and  remaining  at  the 
visitor  center. 

The  eventual  development  of  a  regional  shuttle 
system  for  the  heritage  area  would  help  reduce 
the  level  of  emissions  by  helping  reduce  the 
number  of  vehicles  traveling  through  the  area. 
Also,  shuttles  that  use  cleaner  burning  fuels, 
such  as  propane,  could  be  purchased  to  further 
mitigate  the  impacts  on  air  quality. 

The  in-depth  level  of  interpretive  and  educa- 
tional programs  that  would  be  offered  at  the 
regional  visitor  center  would  provide  more 
visitors  and  residents  with  information  about  the 
area's  natural  resources  and  the  role  they  have 
played  and  do  play  in  the  heritage  of  the  area. 
This  might  help  improve  public  understanding 
and  support  for  resource  protection. 

The  park's  strong  role  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  community  would  help  advance 
public  knowledge  about  natural  resource 


management  issues  and  methods.  This  might 
contribute  to  long-term,  improved  natural 
resource  protection  in  the  Cane  River  region  and 
elsewhere. 


Conclusion 

There  would  be  direct  short-term  and  long-term 
negative  impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  under 
alternative  4.  Approximately  1 .5  acres  of  soil 
and  ground  cover  at  Oakland  Plantation  and  1 
acre  at  Magnolia  would  be  disturbed  by  site 
development  (mostly  paving)  and  associated 
landscaping.  The  impacts  on  vegetation  and 
wildlife  would  be  negligible  and  would  be  a 
small  portion  of  the  site  —  at  Oakland,  3%  of 
current  acreage,  1  %-2%  after  additional 
acquisition,  and  at  Magnolia  about  5%.  Further 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
potential  impacts  on  sites  outside  of  the  park 
where  future  acquisition  and  development  might 
occur.  Acquisition  of  the  144  acres  would  help 
protect  additional  natural  resources  including 
about  15  acres  of  palustrine  wetlands.  Also,  the 
regional  shuttle  operation  would  help  reduce  air 
quality  impacts  and  reduce  demand  for  onsite 
parking.  Indirectly,  the  park's  interpretive  and 
educational  role  in  the  community  might  have  a 
long-term  positive  impact  on  public  support  for 
resource  protection. 


ALTERNATIVE  5 

At  full  implementation  of  this  alternative,  3  to 
4.5  acres  of  ground  would  be  disturbed  for  site 
preparation  and  construction  of  facilities  (i.e., 
roads,  parking,  walkways,  park  headquarters  and 
maintenance  complex)  at  Oakland,  and  about 
1 .5  to  2  acres  (for  parking  and  walkways)  at 
Magnolia.  Most  of  the  vegetative  cover  that 
would  be  removed  would  be  primarily 
bahiagrass.  If  any  woody  vegetation  in  the  form 
of  shrubs  or  trees  were  removed,  it  would  be 
minor.  Significant  cultural  landscape  vegetation 
elements  would  be  avoided.  There  potentially 
could  be  removal  of  some  of  the  historic  wild 
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rose/privet  fencerow  along  LA  1 19  at  Magnolia. 
More  specific  designs  would  need  to  be 
evaluated  to  determine  the  best  balance  between 
maintaining  the  fencerow  and  limiting  how  far  a 
parking  area  would  encroach  into  the  core 
cultural  landscape. 

Of  all  the  alternatives,  this  one  would  involve 
the  most  onsite  development,  would  be  the  most 
intrusive  into  the  cultural  landscape,  and  would 
involve  the  hard  paving  of  walkways,  roads,  and 
parking  areas  to  ensure  a  durable  surface  for  the 
anticipated  higher  level  of  visitor  traffic.  Farm 
animal  wear  and  tear  on  the  site,  combined  with 
slightly  higher  visitation  levels,  would  result  in 
more  impacts  on  ground  cover  and  soil  than  the 
other  alternatives.  All  in  all,  this  alternative 
would  result  in  long-term  moderate  degradation 
of  the  cultural  landscape  and  component  natural 
resources. 

Once  the  additional  authorized  acreage  is 
acquired  (144  acres),  the  park's  land  base  would 
increase  by  240%  for  a  total  of  207  acres.  Most 
of  this  additional  acreage  would  be  within  the 
500-year  floodplain,  with  the  wetland  area  being 
within  the  100-year  floodplain.  This  would  be  a 
significant  addition  of  park  property  and  would 
require  additional  commitment  of  staff  and 
budget  to  do  resource  inventory,  planning,  and 
management  over  the  long  term  to  protect  both 
the  cultural  and  natural  features  there.  The 
acquisition  would  add  about  15  acres  of 
wetlands,  including  part  of  Bayou  Brevelle  and 
an  area  of  bottomland  hardwoods  and  swamp. 
Direct  NPS  management  of  this  acreage  would 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  manage 
habitat  to  enhance  opportunities  for  wildlife 
protection  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
park  and  other  state  and  federal  wildlife 
enhancement  initiatives.  Additional  acreage 
would  also  provide  increased  opportunities  to 
interpret  the  natural  processes  and  conditions  of 
the  area  before  it  was  settled.  This  would  be  a 
long-term  positive  benefit  on  the  visitor 
experience  and  provide  minor  enhancement  to 
area  wildlife  habitat. 


Future  construction  of  facilities  offsite  would 
include  a  joint  visitor  contact  facility  on  a  major 
highway  in  or  near  the  heritage  area.  Suitable 
sites  would  need  to  be  located  and  evaluated. 
Existing  buildings  might  be  found  that  could 
serve  for  the  above  functions.  Further  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  other  pertinent  laws  and  regulations 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  potential 
impacts  on  sites  selected  for  acquisition  for 
these  facilities,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  less  than  lacre  would  be 
disturbed  for  construction  of  the  visitor  contact 
facility. 

The  in-depth  level  of  interpretive  and  educa- 
tional programs  that  would  be  offered  at  the 
park  would  provide  visitors  and  residents  with 
some  information  about  the  area's  natural 
resources  and  the  role  they  have  and  do  play  in 
the  heritage  of  the  area.  This  might  help 
improve  public  understanding  and  support  for 
natural  resource  protection. 


Conclusion 

There  would  be  short-term  and  long-term 
negative  impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  under 
alternative  5.  Approximately  3  to  4.5  acres  of 
soil  and  vegetation  at  Oakland  Plantation  and 
1 .5  to  2  acres  at  Magnolia  would  be  replaced  by 
site  development  and  associated  landscaping. 
The  impacts  on  vegetation  and  wildlife  would 
be  minor  and  would  be  a  small  to  moderate 
portion  of  the  site  —  at  Oakland,  7%-10%  of 
current  acreage,  l%-2%  after  additional  acqui- 
sition, and  at  Magnolia,  about  8%-10%.  Further 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
potential  impacts  on  sites  outside  of  the  park 
where  future  acquisition  and  development  might 
occur.  Acquisition  of  the  144  acres  would  help 
protect  additional  natural  resources,  including 
about  15  acres  of  palustrine  wetlands.  Indirectly, 
the  park's  interpretive  and  educational  role  in 
the  community  might  have  a  long-term  positive 
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impact  on  public  support  for  resource 
protection. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


least  partially  through  the  use  of  best  manage- 
ment practices.  Over  the  long  term,  natural 
resources  in  the  region  would  benefit, 
particularly  under  alternatives  1  and  4,  where 
there  would  be  increased  emphasis  on  partner- 
ship efforts  to  protect  resource  values. 


The  implementation  of  these  alternatives  would 
involve  the  construction  and  long-term  mainten- 
ance of  park  facilities,  which  would  require  use 
of  fossil  fuels  and  various  construction 
materials.  None  of  these  resources  are  in  short 
supply,  and  their  use  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  continued  availability  of  these 
resources.  The  level  of  soil,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife  habitat  disturbance  would  vary  from 
one  alternative  to  another,  however  the  range  is 
about  3  to  6.5  acres  of  onsite  disturbance,  and  2 
to  4.5  acres  of  disturbance  at  offsite  property  (to 
be  determined).  The  vegetation  and  wildlife 
found  where  construction  would  occur  in  the 
park  are  common  throughout  the  area.  The  land 
where  facilities  would  be  built  would  be  an 
irretrievable  commitment  of  resources,  because 
it  is  unlikely  that  these  facilities  would  be 
abandoned  or  the  land  reclaimed.  An  exception 
would  be  the  potential  reduction  in  parking  area 
under  alternative  4  if  a  shuttle  system  were 
successfully  implemented.  The  remaining 
parkland  disturbed  during  the  construction 
process  would  be  largely  restored.  Some  indirect 
effects  of  the  park's  presence  could  be  private- 
sector  alteration  in  land  uses  around  the  park 
that  might  cause  loss  of  cultural  landscape 
features  and  commitment  of  natural  resources 
that  cannot  be  recovered  for  other  purposes. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  process  of  constructing  park  facilities 
would  result  in  the  short-term  disturbance  of 
soils  and  vegetation  within  the  development 
zone.  These  activities  would  be  mitigated  at 


ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

Converting  some  of  the  land  uses  at  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations  to  park  facility  uses 
would  result  in  minor  to  moderate  short-term 
impacts  on  energy  consumption.  Construction 
vehicles  would  consume  fossil  fuels,  and  energy 
would  be  expended  to  manufacture,  fabricate,  or 
prepare  construction  materials  to  build  park 
facilities.  Long-term  energy  consumption  would 
result  from  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
park  facilities  and  would  be  minor  to  moderate. 
Alternatives  3  and  5  would  have  the  greatest 
level  of  onsite  development  and  maintenance 
requirements. 

Indirectly,  the  visitation  generated  by  park 
programs  and  services,  both  onsite  and  off, 
could  influence  the  development  or  expansion 
of  private-sector  services,  such  as  gas  stations, 
restaurants,  and  lodging  on  land  in  the  heritage 
area.  The  park's  presence  could  also  contribute 
to  residential  development.  This  would  result  in 
increased  energy  use  from  construction  activi- 
ties and  traffic.  Alternative  5  would  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  causing  the  most  indirect 
energy  use. 

The  greatest  short-term  conservation  potential 
would  be  to  locate  park  facilities  (where 
appropriate)  closer  to  Natchitoches  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  services  and  reduce  the 
transport  of  materials  and  use  of  fossil  fuels. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  under  alternatives 
1  and  4.  Long-term  conservation  would  come 
from  using  sustainable  design  and  construction 
practices  that  would  help  reduce  the  amount  of 
energy  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
facilities.  Also,  the  use  of  a  regional  shuttle 
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system  (alternative  4)  would  help  reduce  the  use 
of  fossil  fuels  over  the  long  term. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

In  the  process  of  developing  the  park  for  public 
use,  there  would  be  construction  activities  that 
result  in  some  disturbance  and  the  loss  of 
natural  resources,  such  as  soils,  plants  and  small 
fauna. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

Air  Quality 

The  low  population  density  and  relatively  low 
level  of  industrial  activity  in  Natchitoches  and 
surrounding  parishes  has  helped  to  maintain 
relatively  good  air  quality  in  the  region.  The 
additional  vehicular  exhaust  that  would  be 
generated  by  park  visitors,  even  combined  with 
heritage  area  traffic,  would  have  negligible 
impacts  on  overall  air  quality.  This  condition 
could  change  over  time  given  that  the  city  and 
parish  are  projecting  significant  additional 
growth  (see  the  discussion  on  city  and  parish 
plans  in  the  "Relationship  to  Other  Planning 
Efforts"  section).  This  growth  is  beginning  to  be 
reflected  by  the  subdivision  development  in  the 
heritage  area  as  well  as  the  various  road  projects 
and  continuing  spread  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  Natchitoches  Parish.  Also,  the  city  of 
Natchitoches  has  annexed  a  large  parcel  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  heritage  area  as  an  industrial 
development  corridor.  Depending  on  the  type 
and  density  of  industrial  development  there, 
there  is  potential  for  more  point-source 
pollution.  Also,  the  growing  ozone  pollution 
levels  in  the  larger  urban  areas  such  as  Baton 
Rouge  and  Shreveport  are  spreading.  There  is  a 
high  probability  that  this  ozone  pollution  will  in 
the  near  future  cause  the  Natchitoches  Parish 
area  to  exceed  national  standards  for  ozone. 

To  help  reduce  some  of  the  mobile  pollution 
sources,  alternative-fuel  shuttles  are  proposed 


by  the  heritage  area  commission  and  in  alterna- 
tive 4  for  use  in  the  region,  including  the  park, 
heritage  area,  and  historic  district,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  traffic  and  potential  additional 
pollution  in  the  area. 


Prime  Farmland 

Prime  farmland  soils  comprise  most  of  the 
approximately  45,000  acres  of  the  Cane  River 
National  Heritage  Area,  including  the  park  sites 
of  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantation.  Most  of 
this  acreage  is  privately  owned  and  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  However,  there  is  a 
gradual  trend  in  the  heritage  area  toward  the  loss 
of  prime  farmland  —  primarily  to  residential 
subdivisions.  In  the  last  10  years  six 
subdivisions  have  been  approved  in  the  heritage 
area.  A  seventh  subdivision  is  pending  approval. 
These  seven  new  subdivisions  would  result  in 
the  conversion  of  about  320  to  480  acres  of 
mostly  prime  farmland  to  fragmented  parcels  of 
higher  density  development.  Although  this  is 
only  1%  of  the  total  heritage  area,  it  represents 
significant  change  in  the  region  given  the  short 
timeframe.  The  park's  63  acres  contributes  to 
this  loss  of  prime  farmland  by  being  in  public 
ownership.  Future  acquisition  of  the  remaining 
privately  owned  acreage  of  Oakland  Plantation 
would  technically  remove  another  144  acres  of 
primarily  prime  farmland  soils  from  commercial 
use  (alternatives  1,  4,  and  5).  However,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  some  of  this  property  could 
be  leased  back  for  commercial  agricultural  uses. 
On  a  regional  level,  loss  of  prime  farmland 
might  be  partly  mitigated  through  cooperative 
efforts  between  heritage  area  partners  and  land- 
owners to  protect  natural  and  cultural  land- 
scapes and  the  historic  character  of  the  region. 


Soils,  Plants,  and  Wildlife  Habitat 

Linked  to  the  subject  of  prime  farmland 
conversion  are  the  associated  cumulative 
negative  impacts  on  soils,  plants,  and  wildlife 
due  to  development.  As  noted  in  the  discussion 
above,  the  recent  subdivision  approvals  would 
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result  in  the  disturbance  of  about  320  to  480 
acres  of  land  cover,  including  soils,  plants,  and 
wildlife  habitat.  This  development  is  occurring 
or  has  the  potential  to  occur  both  on  agricultural 
and  wooded  tracts.  Both  land  use  types  are 
corridors  for  the  movement  of  wildlife,  and  both 
provide  forage  and  habitat.  The  wooded  tracts 
are  primarily  narrow  tracts  of  riparian 
woodlands  (bottomland  hardwoods)  along  the 
Cane  River.  Given  that  there  are  only  about 
9,600  acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forest 
remaining  in  the  region,  any  fragmentation  or 
loss  of  this  habitat  is  of  concern  (see  the 
discussion  on  wetlands  in  the  "Affected 
Environment"  section). 

Development  associated  with  park  facilities, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  national  park  units, 
would  range  from  about  3.5  to  12  acres  total, 
depending  on  the  alternative  (not  including 
status  quo  alternative  of  0.2  acre).  These 
amounts  would  have  a  negligible  impact  on 
natural  resource  values  relative  to  the  ongoing 
level  of  development  in  the  region.  Whenever 
possible,  park  managers  would  help  reduce 
fragmentation  of  the  landscape  by  locating 
development  on  previously  disturbed  sites. 


Acquisition  of  some  or  all  of  the  remaining  144 
acres  at  Oakland  would  help  ensure  long-term 
protection  of  resources  on  that  acreage.  Also, 
future  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission  and 
heritage  area  partners  and  landowners  to  protect 
natural  and  cultural  landscapes  in  the  heritage 
area  would  help  to  partially  mitigate  the 
potential  long-term  impacts  of  development  on 
natural  resources  in  the  region. 


Conclusion 

The  region  is  beginning  to  experience  signifi- 
cant growth  in  commercial  and  residential 
development,  which  has  the  potential  to  have  a 
minor  to  moderate  impact  on  natural  resources 
in  the  region,  particularly  on  the  loss  of  prime 
farmland  and  fragmentation  of  agricultural  and 
forested  areas  along  the  Cane  River.  The  con- 
tributory effect  of  the  park's  development,  under 
any  of  the  alternatives,  would  be  negligible  in 
comparison.  Effective  partnerships  in  the  heri- 
tage area  to  protect  traditional  land  uses  could 
help  to  at  least  partially  mitigate  these  impacts. 
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IMPACTS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

None  of  the  alternatives  would  have  much 
impact  on  the  current  trends  in  land  uses  in  the 
Cane  River  area.  Although  much  of  the  land 
near  the  park  would  remain  in  agricultural 
fields,  the  incremental  conversion  of  agricultural 
land,  especially  crop,  orchard,  and  pastureland, 
to  subdivisions  and  similar  development  would 
likely  continue.  The  rate  of  this  transition  would 
depend  on  agricultural  market  trends  and 
changing  land  values.  The  park's  presence 
might  contribute  slightly  to  increasing  local  land 
values.  However,  the  park  staff  would  help 
mitigate  significant  alteration  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  around  the  park  by  working  with 
landowners,  heritage  area  partners,  and  others  to 
protect  resource  values  without  impinging  on 
individual  property  rights.  Strategies  these 
groups  might  be  able  to  employ,  depending  on 
their  expertise  and  legal  authority,  could  include 
technical  assistance,  cooperative  agreements, 
scenic  easements,  grants,  tax  incentives  such  as 
pure  preferential  assessment,  revolving  funds, 
and  acquisition  of  land  interests.  These  actions 
would  have  a  long-term  beneficial  effect  on 
protecting  park  and  adjacent  resources, 
especially  cultural  landscapes. 

The  presence  of  a  national  park  system  unit  in 
the  Cane  River  area  might  contribute  to  the 
overall  attractiveness  of  this  rural  area,  especial- 
ly for  retirees  and  vacationers.  This  could  result 
in  a  slight  increase  of  the  land  conversion  rate  to 
commercial  or  residential  use.  The  anticipated 
gradual  increase  of  visitation  to  area  attractions 
would  likely  result  in  an  increase  in  demand  for 
support  services  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  gas. 
Through  the  heritage  area  partnership,  the  park 
staff  would  work  to  encourage  that  most  of  this 
commercial  development  be  within  traditional 
commercial  use  areas  along  LA  1,  such  as  Deny 
and  Natchez.  This  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
consistent  land  use  activity  for  such  areas  and 
would  help  retain  historic  land  use  patterns.  The 


overall  concern  would  be  if  substantial  new 
development  were  introduced  in  areas  that 
traditionally  have  been  undeveloped  or  used  for 
agriculture. 


Conclusion 

Implementing  any  one  of  these  alternatives 
would  have  a  minor  indirect  negative  impact  on 
traditional  land  uses  by  potentially  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  area  and  thereby  affecting 
local  land  values,  thus  contributing  to  potential 
residential  and  commercial  development. 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

Development  of  this  alternative  would  directly 
change  the  use  of  about  3  to  4.5  acres  within 
park  boundaries  from  fallow  agricultural  and 
residential  landscape  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses.  Another  2.5-4.5  acres  of  land  offsite  (loca- 
tion and  current  land  use  type  yet  unidentified) 
would  be  converted  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses. 

This  alternative  would  have  a  long-term  positive 
impact  on  helping  protect  some  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  immediately  adjacent  to  Oakland 
through  acquisition  of  the  remaining  144  acres 
of  land  within  the  authorized  park  boundary. 
Acquisition  would  ensure  that  incompatible  uses 
would  not  occur  there  and  would  provide  the 
National  Park  Service  with  the  opportunity  to 
document  the  cultural  and  natural  resources  at 
Oakland  and  manage  them  for  long-term 
protection. 

By  conducting  a  boundary  study  of  Magnolia 
Plantation,  the  National  Park  Service  would  be 
able  to  determine  whether  important  resources 
that  are  outside  the  park  boundary  but  tied  to  the 
significance  of  that  plantation  site  need  further 
protection.  This  would  help  the  park  staff  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  those  resources, 
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which  potentially  would  be  a  long-term  benefit 
to  the  park's  cultural  landscape. 

Also,  compared  to  alternatives  2,  3,  and  5,  the 
park  staff  would  take  a  larger  role  under  this 
alternative  in  developing  partnerships  with  the 
heritage  area  commission  and  others  to  ensure 
resource  protection  and  heritage  education.  This 
would  have  a  greater  long-term  beneficial 
impact  on  protection  of  regional  traditional  land 
uses  than  in  the  other  alternatives. 


Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  have  a  direct  moderate 
and  long-term  impact  on  protecting  traditional 
land  uses  adjacent  to  the  park  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  remainder  of  Oakland  Plantation 
(144  acres),  and  indirectly  through  strong  part- 
nerships with  the  heritage  area.  This  would  be 
similar  to  the  benefits  of  alternative  4,  and 
greater  in  land  use  benefits  than  alternatives  2, 
3,  and  5. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Development  of  this  alternative  would  directly 
change  less  than  1  acre  of  traditional  land  use  in 
the  park  for  long-term  park  facilities. 

This  alternative,  with  its  limited  staff  and  fund- 
ing, would  have  the  least  positive  effect  on  land 
uses  adjacent  to  the  park  and  in  the  heritage 
area.  The  remaining  nonfederal  acreage  in  the 
Oakland  unit  would  remain  vulnerable  to 
development;  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit 
would  remain  relatively  vulnerable  in  the  long 
term  to  the  gradual  loss  of  its  surrounding 
historic  landscape;  and  the  park  staff  would 
have  limited  ability  to  provide  significant 
technical  assistance  for  protecting  traditional 
land  uses  in  the  heritage  area. 


traditional  land  uses  due  to  the  lack  of  actions 
involving  the  protection  of  adjacent  lands  and 
very  limited  resources  for  partnerships. 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

Development  of  this  alternative  would  directly 
change  the  use  of  about  3.5  to  4  acres  within 
park  boundaries  from  fallow  agricultural  and 
residential  landscape  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses.  Another  1.5-2.5  acres  of  land  offsite  (loca- 
tion and  current  land  use  type  yet  unidentified) 
would  be  converted  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses. 

By  conducting  a  land  protection  plan,  the 
National  Park  Service  can  document  the 
resources  within  the  nonfederal  portions  of  the 
Oakland  unit  that  are  in  most  need  of  protection. 
This  would  allow  the  National  Park  Service  to 
proceed  to  acquire  those  portions.  Implementing 
this  alternative  would  have  a  long-term  positive 
impact  on  helping  protect  some  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  immediately  adjacent  to  Oakland. 
Depending  on  the  results  of  the  plan,  less  than 
the  remaining  144  acres  of  land  within  the 
authorized  park  boundary  might  be  acquired. 
Acquisition  would  ensure  that  incompatible  uses 
would  not  occur  there  and  would  provide  the 
National  Park  Service  the  opportunity  to  docu- 
ment the  cultural  and  natural  resources  at  Oak- 
land and  manage  them  for  long-term  protection. 

The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  would  remain  rel- 
atively vulnerable  in  the  long  term  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  its  surrounding  historic  landscape. 

The  park  staff  would  provide  limited  technical 
assistance  to  landowners  and  the  heritage  area 
partners  for  long-term  protection  of  traditional 
land  uses.  The  long-term  positive  impact  on  the 
region  would  be  much  less  than  alternatives  1 
and  4. 


Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  have  a  long-term 
moderate  negative  impact  on  protecting 


Conclusion 

This  alternative  would  have  a  minor  to  moderate 
long-term  positive  impact  by  protecting  some  of 
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the  adjacent  land  uses  at  Oakland  Plantation  and 
providing  some  assistance  to  the  heritage  area 
partners.  This  would  not  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
protection  of  traditional  land  uses  as  alternatives 
1  and  4. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

Development  of  this  alternative  would  directly 
change  the  use  of  about  2.5  acres  within  park 
boundaries  from  fallow  agricultural  and  resi- 
dential landscape  to  park  facility  uses.  Another 
3.5-5.5  acres  of  land  offsite  (location  and 
current  land  use  type  yet  unidentified)  would  be 
converted  to  long-term  park  facility  uses. 

Implementing  this  alternative  would  have  a 
long-term  positive  impact  on  helping  protect 
some  of  the  cultural  landscapes  immediately 
adjacent  to  Oakland  through  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  144  acres  of  land  within  the 
authorized  park  boundary.  Acquisition  would 
ensure  that  incompatible  uses  would  not  occur 
there  and  would  provide  the  National  Park 
Service  the  opportunity  to  document  the  cultural 
and  natural  resources  at  Oakland  and  manage 
them  for  long-term  protection. 

By  conducting  a  boundary  study  of  Magnolia 
Plantation,  the  National  Park  Service  would  be 
able  to  determine  whether  important  resources 
outside  the  park  boundary,  but  that  are  tied  to 
the  significance  of  that  plantation  site,  need 
further  protection.  This  would  help  the  park 
staff  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  those 
resources,  which  potentially  would  be  a  long- 
term  benefit  to  the  park's  cultural  landscape. 

Compared  to  alternatives  2,  3,  and  5,  the  park 
staff  would  take  a  larger  role  in  developing 
partnerships  with  the  heritage  area  commission 
and  others  to  ensure  resource  protection  and 
heritage  education.  This  would  have  a  greater 
long-term  impact  on  regional  protection  of  tradi- 
tional land  uses  than  those  other  alternatives. 


Conclusion 

Directly,  this  alternative  would  have  a  moderate 
and  long-term  positive  impact  on  protecting 
traditional  land  uses  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  remainder  of  Oakland  Plantation  (144  acres), 
and  indirectly  through  strong  partnerships  with 
the  heritage  area.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
benefits  of  alternative  1  and  greater  in  land  use 
benefits  than  alternatives  2,  3,  and  5. 

ALTERNATIVE  5 

Development  of  this  alternative  would  directly 
change  the  use  of  about  4.5  to  6.5  acres  within 
park  boundaries  from  fallow  agricultural  and 
residential  landscape  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses.  Another  acre  or  less  of  land  offsite  (loca- 
tion and  current  land  use  type  yet  unidentified) 
would  be  converted  to  long-term  park  facility 
uses. 

This  alternative  would  have  a  long-term  positive 
impact  on  helping  protect  some  of  the  cultural 
landscapes  immediately  adjacent  to  Oakland 
through  acquiring  the  remaining  144  acres  with- 
in the  authorized  park  boundary.  Acquisition 
would  ensure  that  incompatible  uses  would  not 
occur  there  and  would  provide  the  National  Park 
Service  the  opportunity  to  document  the  cultural 
and  natural  resources  at  Oakland  and  manage 
them  for  long-term  protection. 

The  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  would  remain  rel- 
atively vulnerable  in  the  long  term  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  its  surrounding  historic  landscape. 

The  park  staff  would  provide  limited  technical 
assistance  to  landowners  and  the  heritage  area 
partners  for  long-term  protection  of  traditional 
land  uses.  The  long-term  positive  impact  on  the 
region  would  be  much  less  than  alternatives  1 
and  4. 


Conclusion 


This  alternative  would  have  a  moderate  positive 
impact  on  protecting  traditional  land  uses 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  remainder  of 
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Oakland  Plantation  (144  acres),  and  limited 
assistance  to  heritage  area  partners.  This  would 
be  less  than  the  benefits  of  alternatives  1  and  4, 
but  potentially  greater  in  benefits  than 
alternatives  2  and  3. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS  OF  LAND  USES 

The  implementation  of  these  alternatives  could 
result  indirectly  in  enhancing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  area  to  others  and  potentially  contributing 
to  the  current  trends  in  residential  development 
and  possibly  future  commercial  development  in 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area.  This 
could  contribute  to  the  irretrievable  loss  of 
agricultural  land  uses  in  the  heritage  area. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  short-term  aspect  of  a  person's  visit  to  the 
park  would  have  little  to  no  resource  impacts; 
however,  over  time  the  cumulative  effect  of 
visitation  would  result  in  some  wear  and  tear  on 
park  resources  and  local  roads,  and  some  loss  of 
the  rural  atmosphere.  The  actions  described  in 
alternative  5  and  the  slightly  higher  levels  of 
visitation  anticipated  would  have  the  greatest 
long-term  negative  effect  on  the  protection  of 
the  park's  resources  and  rural  conditions  relative 
to  the  other  alternatives. 


ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

Converting  some  of  the  land  uses  at  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  plantations  to  park  facility  uses 
would  result  in  minor  to  moderate  short-term 
impacts  on  energy  consumption.  Construction 
vehicles  would  consume  fossil  fuels  and  energy 
would  be  expended  to  manufacture,  fabricate,  or 
prepare  construction  materials  to  build  park 


facilities.  Long-term  energy  consumption  would 
result  from  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
park  facilities  and  would  be  moderate.  Alterna- 
tives 3  and  5  would  have  the  greatest  level  of 
onsite  development  and  maintenance 
requirements. 

Indirectly,  the  visitation  generated  by  park 
programs  and  services,  both  onsite  and  off, 
could  influence  the  development  or  expansion 
of  private-sector  services,  such  as  gas  stations, 
restaurants,  and  lodging  on  land  in  the  heritage 
area.  The  park's  presence  could  also  contribute 
to  residential  development.  This  would  result  in 
increased  energy  use  from  construction  activi- 
ties and  traffic.  Alternative  5  would  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  causing  the  most  indirect 
energy  use.  Under  alternatives  1  and  4,  more 
intensive  partnership  activities  with  the  com- 
munity could  help  guide  development  actions 
and  limit  the  loss  of  agricultural  land  uses. 

The  greatest  short-term  conservation  potential 
would  be  to  locate  park  facilities  (where 
appropriate)  closer  to  Natchitoches  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  services  and  to  reduce  the 
transport  of  materials  and  use  of  fossil  fuels. 
Long-term  conservation  would  come  from  using 
sustainable  design  and  construction  practices 
that  would  help  reduce  the  amount  of  energy 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  facilities. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

The  development  of  the  park  would  contribute 
to  gradual  changes  in  land  uses.  The  changes 
would  primarily  be  loss  of  agricultural  land- 
scapes to  more  urban  housing  and  commercial 
activities.  This  would  alter  some  of  the  historic 
landscape  of  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area  and  for  some  would  be  considered  a  loss  in 
quality  of  life. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

The  construction  of  park  facilities  within  the 
heritage  area  would  contribute  slightly  to 
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current  and  potential  future  construction  activity 
along  the  Cane  River  corridor.  In  all  the 
alternatives,  disturbance  of  traditional  land  uses 
(primarily  agricultural/grazing)  within  the  park 
for  park  facilities  would  involve  no  more  than 
about  2.5  to  6.5  acres.  Another  1  to  5.5  acres 
outside  of  park  boundaries  and  within  the 
heritage  area  could  be  affected  by  park  facility 
development.  This  would  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  relative  impact  on  regional  land  uses 
compared  to  the  eventual  impact  of  the 
residential  subdivision  development  spreading 
along  Cane  River  within  the  heritage  area. 

In  the  last  10  years  six  subdivisions  have  been 
approved  and  development  is  gradually 
proceeding.  A  seventh  subdivision  is  pending 
approval.  These  seven  new  subdivisions  total 
about  320  lots.  About  one-third  are  for  mobile 
homes,  with  the  remaining  two-thirds  for 
conventional  homes.  Lot  sizes  vary  from  0.5  to 
2  acres.  Based  on  current  lot  size  trends,  these 
subdivisions  would  result  in  converting  about 
320  to  480  acres  of  traditionally  agricultural 
land  and  riparian  woodlands  to  fragmented 
parcels  of  higher  density  development.  Although 
this  is  only  1  %  of  the  total  heritage  area,  the 
proximity  of  this  development  to  the  river  has  a 
greater  proportional  impact  on  the  cultural  and 
natural  landscapes  and  traffic  levels  along  the 
river  roads. 

The  combined  heritage  and  recreation-based 
activities  in  the  region,  which  continue  to  grow 
in  number  of  opportunities  and  popularity, 
contribute  to  making  the  area  attractive  to  others 
as  a  place  to  live.  The  park  is  only  one 
component  of  a  larger  network.  Kisatchie 
National  Forest,  the  state  historic  sites,  the 
Natchitoches  National  Historic  Landmark 
District,  the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area, 
Northwestern  State  University,  and  private  and 
nonprofit  organizations  all  contribute  to  the 
recreational  and  heritage  tourism  opportunities. 
As  the  heritage  area  becomes  more  organized 


and  is  able  to  implement  its  management  plan, 
the  heritage  area  would  become  a  more 
recognizable  destination. 

The  trend  of  residential  development  would 
likely  continue,  but  it  is  unclear  at  what  rate. 
The  sale  of  agricultural  land  would  be  somewhat 
dependent  on  market  trends  and  other  economic 
conditions  impacting  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty. The  incremental  loss  of  the  agricultural  open 
space,  especially  near  the  Cane  River,  would 
result  in  moderate  to  major  alteration  and  the 
loss  of  the  historic  land  uses  and  landscapes  that 
help  set  this  area  apart  as  a  national  heritage 
area.  Also,  the  proximity  of  the  three  Interstate 
49  interchanges  near  the  heritage  area  have  the 
potential  to  be  significant  magnets  for  develop- 
ment similar  to  what  is  occurring  currently  at 
the  interchange  at  LA  6  at  Natchitoches. 

This  trend  toward  loss  of  traditional  land  uses 
and  landscapes  could  be  partially  mitigated  pri- 
marily through  the  cooperative  efforts  between 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area,  local 
landowners,  and  the  local  government.  Current 
plans  for  managing  the  heritage  area  include 
significant  efforts  to  further  protect  scenic  and 
cultural  landscapes  in  the  heritage  area  through 
public  education  —  by  providing  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  landowners,  and  by 
working  in  partnership  with  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  to  affect  sound  land  use 
decisions.  In  alternative  B  of  the  draft  heritage 
area  plan,  an  expanded  boundary  is  presented 
that  would  increase  the  area  by  another  75,000 
acres.  This  is  an  approximately  188%  increase 
of  the  area's  size  and  cultural  landscape  and 
would  provide  those  landowners  with  additional 
access  to  resources  to  help  protect  their  historic 
properties  and  traditional  agricultural  activities. 
Also,  the  park  would  contribute  directly  to 
protecting  144  acres  of  land  through  the 
potential  acquisition  of  the  remaining  Oakland 
Plantation. 
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IMPACTS  ON  TRANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS,  CIRCULATION,  AND  LINKS 


IMPACTS  COMMON 
TO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

Projected  Roadway  Volumes 

Based  on  current  trends,  traffic  volumes  in  the 
Cane  River  area  would  continue  to  increase 
whether  or  not  the  park  opens  to  the  public. 
These  increased  volumes  are  based  on  use  of 
current  traffic  counts  and  historic  trends  in 
traffic  growth.  These  projections  do  not  include 
possible  traffic  volumes  generated  by  future 
park  visitation.  Visitation  levels  to  the  park 
might  vary  somewhat  depending  on  which 
alternative  is  implemented,  but  the  additional 
traffic  levels  spread  out  over  time  and  over  the 
road  network  would  not  be  expected  by  them- 
selves to  substantially  modify  the  roadway  level 
of  service  projections  discussed  below.  For 
example,  only  about  28  visitors  per  hour,  or  10 
vehicles  per  hour,  are  expected  at  Oakland 
Plantation  on  a  peak  visitation  day  in  2014.  Also 
if  a  shuttle  service  (per  the  Heritage  Area 
Management  Plan  or  alternatives  3  or  4  of  this 
plan)  was  to  become  available,  it  would  poten- 
tially help  reduce  traffic  levels.  The  most  signif- 
icant effects  of  park-related  traffic  increases 
would  be  experienced  by  residents  and  drivers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  national  park 
units,  where  the  park-bound  traffic  would  have 
to  slow  down  and  stop  to  turn  into  parking  areas 
at  each  unit.  This  activity  would  potentially  be 
considered  a  negative  impact  by  some  local 
residents  on  their  ability  to  travel  through  the 
area. 

Analysis.  Using  the  information  supplied  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development,  traffic  volumes  in  the  Cane  River 
area  were  analyzed  for  1998  conditions,  as  well 
as  for  the  future  years  2000,  2005,  2010,  and 
2014.  Traffic  volume  data  for  the  year  1998  was 
projected  into  the  future  using  the  historically 
observed  changes  over  the  period  1993  to  1998 
or  longer.  A  separate  average  annual  traffic 
growth  factor  was  applied  to  each  of  the  identi- 


fied roadway  segments.  Table  27  presents  the 
results  of  this  traffic  projection  process  for  the 
years  between  2000  (the  assumed  year  of  open- 
ing of  the  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historic 
Park)  and  2014  (the  estimated  timeframe  for  this 
plan). 

Table  28  summarizes  the  results  of  this  prelim- 
inary level  of  service  (LOS)  analysis  for  the 
projected  future  background  traffic  volumes  on 
the  Cane  River  area  highway  system.  This  table 
shows  the  existing  and  projected  daily  traffic 
volumes,  and  the  associated  level  of  traffic 
service,  for  each  of  the  defined  roadway 
segments. 

The  maximum  threshold  annual  average  daily 
traffic  (AADT)  volumes  used  in  this  analysis 
were  as  follows  for  each  specific  level  of 
service: 


LOS 


Maximum  AADT 


A 

1,600 

B 

3,200 

C 

5,300 

D 

9,000 

E 

15,200 

As  illustrated  on  table  28,  the  majority  of  the 
roadway  segments  in  the  Cane  River  area 
currently  (1998)  operate  at  LOS  A  or  B  and  are 
anticipated  to  remain  in  this  level  of  service 
range  through  the  year  2014.  The  most  notable 
exception  to  this  finding  is  the  segment  of  LA 
Route  1  that  was  examined  from  LA  494  to  LA 
478,  where  LOS  C  conditions  were  determined 
to  exist  today  (1998)  and  in  2000,  with  LOS  D 
conditions  forecast  to  occur  in  the  years  2005 
and  2010,  and  LOS  E  conditions  in  2014. 
However,  the  location  at  which  the  traffic 
counts  were  taken  for  these  projections  is  at  the 
northern  limits  of  this  segment  beyond  Natchez 
in  the  area  where  the  LA  1  cross  section 
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changes  from  a  two-lane  to  a  four-lane,  median 
divided  facility.  The  projected  volumes  that 
would  result  in  LOS  C-E  conditions  on  a  two- 
lane  roadway  section  of  LA  Route  1  would 
represent  LOS  B-C  conditions  on  the  four-lane 
divided  portions  of  this  facility. 

It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  projected 
AADT  volumes  on  the  section  of  LA  Route  1 
between  LA  493  and  LA  494  are  projected  to  be 
about  5,660  vehicles  per  day  in  2014.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  LOS  D  operating 
condition. 


exception  to  this  finding  is  the  northernmost 
segment  of  LA  1  as  described  above,  where 
LOS  E  would  exist  on  a  two-lane  highway 
segment.  Although  some  congestion  and  driver 
inconvenience  would  occur,  particularly  during 
2010  and  2014,  the  occurrence  of  LOS  D  condi- 
tions during  peak  travel  hours  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  acceptable.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
access  routes  to  national  park  units  and  roads 
within  individual  national  park  units  regularly 
have  traffic  level  of  service  D  or  E  conditions 
during  peak  visitation  periods. 


For  the  most  part,  however,  the  existing  and 
projected  AADT  volumes  on  the  highway  seg- 
ments could  nearly  double  beyond  the  currently 
anticipated  values  through  the  year  2014  and 
still  achieve  an  acceptable  Level  of  Service  C  or 
better  condition.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  those  segments  of  LA  Route  1 1 9  and 
LA  Route  494  that  provide  direct  access  to  the 
properties  of  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historic  Park. 


Entering  and  Leaving  the  Sites 

Low  projected  traffic  volumes  at  Oakland  and 
Magnolia  Plantations  would  not  require 
modifications  to  LA  1 19  and  494.  Turn  lanes 
would  not  be  needed,  and  traffic  exiting  from 
these  sites  can  be  controlled  through  stop  signs. 
Site  access  would  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  LDOTD  guidelines  and  standards.  This 
area  has  good  line  of  sight  for  vehicular  turns. 
As  part  of  the  intersection  design  process,  a 
more  detailed  traffic  operations  analysis  should 
be  undertaken. 


Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  evaluation  of  existing  and 
future  traffic  volumes  indicates  that  none  of  the 
major  access  routes  to  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historic  Park  are  anticipated  to  operate 
at  worse  than  LOS  D,  now  or  within  the  10-  to 
15-year  (2014)  timeframe.  The  only  possible 


ALTERNATIVE  1 

Access  and  Projected 
Parking  at  NPS  Park  Units 

Oakland  Access.  The  point  of  visitor  access 
into  Oakland  Plantation  along  LA  1 19/494 
would  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  guidelines  and  standards  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development  (LDOTD).  It  could  be  located 
about  midway  between  the  northern  site 
boundary/corner  and  the  line  of  trees  that 
separate  the  development  management  area 
from  the  core  plantation  management  area  (see 
Alternative  1,  Oakland  Plantation  map).  Also, 
this  area  has  good  line  of  sight  for  vehicular 
turns.  As  part  of  the  intersection  design  process, 
a  more  detailed  traffic  operations  analysis 
should  be  undertaken.  The  exact  location  of  the 
access  point  would  depend  upon  more  detailed 
engineering  studies. 

The  recommended  two-way  entrance  road 
would  at  a  minimum  need  to  be  about  20  feet 
wide  to  allow  two  tour  buses  to  pass  each  other 
safely.  Because  this  road  would  become  the 
primary  visitor  entrance  for  the  park,  a  24-  to 
30-foot-wide  gravel  road  design  would  be 
recommended  to  ensure  the  best  circulation. 

Because  this  road  and  parking  area  would  have 
only  one  point  of  entry  and  exit,  some  type  of 
design  would  be  recommended  that  would 
safely  accommodate  bus  and  recreational 
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vehicle  circulation  and  that  would  prevent  any 
need  for  these  vehicles  to  back  up.  A  turnaround 
area  at  the  very  end  of  the  parking  area  might  be 
a  good  way  to  accommodate  several  needs.  This 
could  be  used  for  bus  passenger  drop  off  and 
pick  up  and  increase  safety  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  oversized  vehicles  to  back  up. 

Parking  for  oversized  vehicles  could  be  parallel 
to  the  roadway  and  designed  to  allow  for  ran- 
dom arrival  and  departure.  Parking  for  standard 
vehicles  could  be  at  a  90°  angle  to  the  side  of  the 
roadway.  If  more  parking  is  necessary  under 
phase  two,  it  could  be  provided  along  the  side  of 
the  roadway,  or  by  the  construction  of  alter- 
nating rows  of  parking  spaces  and  circulation 
aisles  in  the  area  between  the  access  roadway 
and  the  core  plantation  management  area. 

Magnolia  Access.  Visitor  access  and  parking 
for  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  would  be  on  the 
edge  of  the  open  field  south  of  the  plantation 
store  along  the  east  side  of  LA  1 19.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  access  point(s)  to  LA  1 19  be 
about  midway  between  the  southern  property 
line  and  the  plantation  store  to  minimize  the 
need  to  remove  existing  mature  trees  and  to 
provide  adequate  sight  distance  to  the  north  and 
south  along  LA  1 19.  Site  access  along  LA  1 19 
would  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  LDOTD  guidelines  and  standards. 
The  exact  location  of  the  access  point(s)  will 
depend  upon  the  completion  of  more  detailed 
traffic  operations  and  engineering  studies. 

Projected  Parking  Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units. 

Because  the  Oakland  Plantation  and  Magnolia 
Plantation  units  of  the  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historic  Park  are  not  yet  open  to  the 
public,  there  is  no  information  on  parking 
demand.  Thus,  estimates  of  the  number  of  park- 
ing spaces  that  would  be  required  to  accom- 
modate average  projected  visitation  levels  at 
these  two  units  in  the  year  2014  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  estimates  vary  by  alternative  based 
on  estimated  length  of  visitor  stay.  Under  this 
alternative,  Oakland  Plantation  is  estimated  to 
have  a  parking  demand  of  about  20  cars  and  one 
bus,  and  at  Magnolia  Plantation  the  estimates 


are  about  10  cars  and  one  bus.  No  separate 
analysis  was  done  for  recreational  vehicles.  The 
following  analysis  shows  how  these  figures 
were  developed: 

As  noted  on  (previous)  table  26,  data  obtained 
from  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Tourist  Commis- 
sion indicates  that  about  22.3%  of  the  total 
annual  tourists  to  the  area  arrive  on  tour  buses 
or  in  other  large  groups.  Observed  visitation  by 
bus  at  some  other  NPS  historical  areas,  such  as 
Fort  Smith  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Natchez  National  Historical  Park,  have  averaged 
13.4%  and  5.5%  from  1992  to  1998, 
respectively. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  expected  percentage 
of  the  peak  day  visitation  at  the  Cane  River 
Creole  national  park  units  by  tour  bus  would  be 
equal  to  the  average  of  these  three  observed 
values.  The  average  of  these  three  bus  arrival 
percentages  is  approximately  13.7%  (14%). 
Applying  this  assumed  percentage  of  arrivals  by 
bus  to  the  total  estimated  peak  day  visitation 
level  of  220  people  yields  the  bus  and  private 
auto  mode  split  values  shown  below: 

(220  total  people  per  day)  X  (13.7  %  by 
bus)  =  30  people  per  day  by  bus 

(220  total  people  per  day)  -  (30  people 
per  day  by  bus)  =  190  people  by  private 
car 

Assuming  most  buses  would  hold  about  30 
passengers,  then  there  would  be  an  average  of 
one  bus  per  day  visiting  each  site.  Given  the 
special  needs  for  bus  parking  and  also  the 
likelihood  of  large  recreational  vehicles 
requiring  parking,  additional  oversized  spaces 
would  be  necessary. 

Applying  the  standard  NPS  average  assumed 
vehicle  occupancy  for  private  automobiles  of 
2.9  persons  per  vehicle  results  in  a  total  of 

(190  persons  by  private  car)  /  (2.9  persons 
per  vehicle)  =  66  total  private  cars  per 
day 
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Assuming  general  park  operating  hours  each  day 
from  about  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  (eight  hours), 
and  a  uniform  distribution  of  arrivals  during 
each  of  these  hours  throughout  the  day,  about 
(66  total  vehicles  per  day)  /  (8  hours  per  day)  = 
8.25  cars  each  hour  would  arrive  to  park  at  each 
unit. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  estimated  that  the 
average  duration  of  a  typical  visit  to  the  Oak- 
land Plantation  unit  under  alternative  1  would 
be  about  140  minutes.  This  is  equivalent  to  2.33 
hours.  Applying  this  average  length  of  stay  to 
the  anticipated  number  of  vehicles  arriving  each 
hour  would  result  in  a  peak  onsite  parking  de- 
mand at  Oakland  Plantation  equal  to  about 

(8.25  cars  per  hour)  X  (2.33  hours  per 
stay)  =  19.25  (approx.  20)  cars 

Similarly,  the  National  Park  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  the  average  duration  of  a  typical  visit 
to  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  under  alternative 
1  would  be  about  72  minutes.  This  is  equivalent 
to  1.20  hours.  Applying  this  average  length  of 
stay  to  the  anticipated  number  of  vehicles 
arriving  each  hour  would  result  in  a  peak  on-site 
parking  demand  at  Magnolia  Plantation  equal  to 
approximately 

(8.25  cars  per  hour)  X  (1.20  hours  per 
stay)  =  9.90  (approx.  10)  cars 


Conclusion 

Onsite  park  access,  circulation,  and  parking 
would  provide  convenience  and  safety  for 
visitors  arriving  by  car,  bus,  or  recreational 
vehicle.  Vehicles  would  circulate  away  from  the 
general  traffic  flow  and  eliminate  the  potential 
for  visitors  to  have  to  cross  or  walk  along  the 
main  road.  Visitors  turning  into  or  out  of  the 
national  park  units  might  cause  higher-speed 
through-traffic  to  slow  down  or  stop,  resulting 
in  some  temporary  inconvenience.  However, 
given  the  low  traffic  volumes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  national  park  units,  this  type  of  occurrence 
would  be  relatively  infrequent  and  result  in 


negligible  to  minor  short-term  impacts  on  local 
traffic  flow.  Future  more  detailed  design 
analysis  would  help  reduce  any  impacts  on 
traffic  flow. 


Projected  Parking  Needs 
at  a  Regional  Visitor  Center 

Based  on  an  estimated  peak  weekend  day  of 
visitation  for  a  regional  visitor  center  at  about 
1,600,  it  is  estimated  that  about  45  parking 
spaces  would  be  needed  for  cars  and  about 
seven  for  buses. 

Analysis.  Under  the  "Impacts  on  Visitor  Use 
and  Recreational  Resources"  section,  the 
estimated  peak  day  bus  and  private  auto  use 
would  be  about  220  persons  per  day  by  bus  and 
1,380  persons  per  day  by  car.  Applying  the 
standard  NPS  average  assumed  vehicle  occu- 
pancy for  private  automobiles  of  2.9  people  per 
vehicle  results  in  a  total  of  about  476  private 
vehicles  per  day. 

Assuming  that  the  typical  daily  operating  hours 
of  this  consolidated  visitor  facility  would  be 
from  approximately  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
(eight  hours),  and  a  uniform  distribution  of 
arrivals  during  each  hour  of  operation  through- 
out the  day,  approximately  60  vehicles  would 
arrive  to  park  at  the  facility  during  each  hour  of 
its  operation. 

The  estimated  time  visitors  would  actually  visit 
the  visitor  center  might  range  from  15  to  60 
minutes.  A  suggested  average  duration  of  a 
typical  vehicular  stay  is  about  45  minutes. 
Applying  this  assumed  average  length  of  stay  to 
the  anticipated  number  of  private  vehicles 
arriving  each  hour  would  result  in  a  peak  onsite 
parking  demand  at  the  visitor  center  equal  to 
about  45  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  this  private  vehicle  parking 
requirement,  there  would  also  be  a  need  to  pro- 
vide some  level  of  long-term  tour  bus  parking. 
As  discussed  above,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
220  people  would  arrive  each  day  via  tour  bus  to 
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this  facility.  Applying  an  average  bus  occupancy 
value  of  30  people  per  vehicle,  and  making  a 
conservative  assumption  that  all  bus  visitors 
would  arrive  during  the  same  one-hour  period 
results  in  a  bus  parking  space  requirement  of 
about  seven  spaces. 

Given  that  bus  parking  is  equivalent  to  about 
three  standard  spaces,  the  estimated  combined 
total  spaces  for  cars  and  buses  needed  would  be 
about  66.  Approximately  100  automobile-sized 
parking  spaces  can  be  provided  for  each  acre  of 
land.  Applying  this  100  spaces  per  acre  value  to 
the  estimated  66  parking  spaces  noted  above,  the 
size  of  the  parking  area  for  the  proposed  visitor 
center  would  be  approximately  0.66  acre,  This 
acreage  would  not  include  the  land  needed  for 
the  visitor  center  structure,  drive,  and 
landscaping. 

Given  that  the  visitation  estimates  are  unrefined 
and  very  gross,  the  parking  demand  would  need 
to  be  critically  reexamined  as  part  of  any  more 
detailed  future  site  studies. 


Conclusion 

Regional  visitor  center  parking  would  accom- 
modate a  substantial  number  of  visitors  per  hour 
and  provide  convenience  for  tourists  to  the  area 
traveling  by  car  or  bus.  Depending  on  where  the 
center  is  located,  traffic  associated  with  the 
regional  visitor  center  might  add  to  current 
traffic  congestion  problems  in  Natchitoches. 
Traffic  analysis  would  be  critical  in  analyzing 
future  sites  for  a  regional  visitor  center. 


ALTERNATIVE  2 

Access  and  Projected  Parking 
Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units 

Oakland  Access.  The  parking  area  for  Oakland 
Plantation  consists  only  of  the  formal  driveway 
to  the  main  house  between  the  rows  of  live  oaks 
and  along  the  garden  fence.  Based  on  visual 
observation,  it  appears  that  only  about  10  to  12 


private  automobiles  can  be  accommodated  in 
this  area  at  any  one  time.  Moreover,  access  to 
this  parking  area  is  constrained  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  entrance  through  the  fence  onto  LA 
119/494. 

The  projected  peak  parking  demands  at  this  unit 
of  10  private  autos  could  barely  be  accommo- 
dated. Buses  or  large  recreational  vehicles  could 
not  be  accommodated.  It  also  appears  doubtful 
that  either  a  wider  entry  point  or  additional 
parking  spaces  could  be  provided  in  this  area 
without  seriously  compromising  the  integrity  of 
the  unit's  landscape.  Thus,  a  potential  mitigation 
strategy  for  this  alternative  might  be  the 
implementation  of  a  visitor  reservation  system 
such  as  that  proposed  for  Magnolia  Plantation. 

Magnolia  Access.  There  is  no  established  drive- 
way or  parking  area  at  the  Magnolia  Plantation 
unit.  The  traditional  formal  entry  to  the  planta- 
tion is  on  private  property  at  the  entrance  to  the 
main  house.  As  a  result,  current  parking  for  the 
national  park  unit  occurs  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
the  plantation  store.  The  continued  use  of  this 
area  for  visitor  parking  has  a  number  of 
limitations,  including  the  following: 

•  The  space  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantation 
store  cannot  practically  accommodate  more 
than  four  to  five  automobiles  at  any  one 
time.  In  contrast,  the  estimated  peak  visitor 
parking  demand  is  for  10  private  autos  and 
one  to  two  tour  buses. 

•  Use  of  the  area  near  the  plantation  store  for 
parking  requires  uncontrolled  access  and 
egress  to  LA  1 19  across  a  relatively  wide 
area,  creating  hazards  to  drivers  entering 
and  leaving  the  parking  area  and  through- 
traffic  along  LA  119. 

•  Use  of  this  area  for  parking  effectively 
precludes  access  to  this  national  park  unit 
by  tour  buses.  Also,  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
allow  tour  buses  to  pull  off  and  allow  their 
passengers  to  safely  get  on  and  off  the  bus. 

There  appear  to  be  few  reasonable  mitigation 
measures  that  could  be  employed  at  this  location 
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beyond  quickly  moving  forward  to  construct  at 
least  a  temporary  parking  area  that  could  accom- 
modate at  least  six  to  10  cars  and  one  bus  or  the 
implementation  of  a  very  restrictive  visitor 
reservation  system  to  limit  the  number  of  onsite 
vehicles  to  the  small  size  of  the  currently 
available  parking  area. 

Projected  Parking  Needs  at  NPS  Units.  Based 
on  an  assumption  that  the  program  at  the 
national  park  units  would  be  much  more  limited 
under  the  status  quo  alternative,  the  visitor  stay 
is  expected  to  be  substantially  less  compared  to 
alternative  1.  It  is  estimated  that  visitors  would 
stay  about  78  minutes  at  Oakland  and  43 
minutes  at  Magnolia.  This  would  equate  to  a 
parking  demand  of  about  10  cars  and  one  bus  at 
Oakland  and  six  cars  and  one  bus  at  Magnolia. 
The  same  method  as  shown  in  alternative  1  was 
used  to  calculate  these  figures. 


Conclusion 

The  parking  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Planta- 
tions is  inadequate  for  park  visitation  over  the 
long  term.  A  reservation  system  would  be 
necessary,  and  no  buses  or  recreational  vehicles 
would  have  access.  This  would  result  in  signifi- 
cantly limiting  visitation,  which  would  be  per- 
ceived as  a  long-term  and  major  negative  impact 
on  the  visitor  experience.  Given  the  extreme 
lack  of  parking  at  Magnolia,  a  new  parking  area 
would  be  critical  for  the  short  term  to  ensure 
visitor  safety. 


ALTERNATIVE  3 

Access  and  Projected  Parking 
Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units 

Oakland  Access.  The  point  of  visitor  access 
into  Oakland  Plantation  along  LA  1 19/494 
would  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  LDOTD  guidelines  and  standards.  It 
could  be  about  midway  between  the  northern 
site  boundary/corner  and  the  line  of  trees  that 
separate  the  development  management  area 


from  the  core  plantation  management  area  (see 
Alternative  3,  Oakland  Plantation  map).  The 
exact  location  of  the  access  point  would  depend 
upon  more  detailed  engineering  studies. 

The  recommended  two-way  entrance  road 
would  at  a  minimum  need  to  be  about  20  feet 
wide  to  allow  two  tour  buses  to  pass  each  other 
safely.  Because  this  road  would  become  the 
primary  visitor  entrance  for  the  park,  a  24-  to 
30-foot  wide  gravel  road  design  would  be 
recommended  to  ensure  the  best  circulation. 
This  design  consideration  would  be  appropriate 
if  bus  passenger  drop  off  and  pick  up  were 
provided  as  part  of  the  parking  area  design. 

Because  this  road  and  parking  area  would  have 
only  one  point  of  entry  and  exit,  some  type  of 
design  would  be  recommended  that  would 
safely  accommodate  bus  and  recreational 
vehicle  circulation  and  that  would  prevent  any 
need  for  these  vehicles  to  back  up.  A  turnaround 
area  at  the  end  of  the  parking  area  might  be  a 
good  way  to  accommodate  several  needs.  This 
could  be  used  for  bus  passenger  drop  off  and 
pick  up  and  increase  safety  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  oversized  vehicles  to  back  up. 

Parking  for  recreational  vehicles  could  be  paral- 
lel to  the  roadway  and  designed  to  allow  for  ran- 
dom arrival  and  departure.  Parking  for  standard 
sized  vehicles  could  be  at  a  90°  angle  to  the  side 
of  the  roadway.  If  more  parking  is  necessary 
under  phase  two,  it  could  be  provided  along  the 
side  of  the  roadway,  or  by  constructing  alter- 
nating rows  of  parking  spaces  and  circulation 
aisles  in  the  area  between  the  access  roadway 
and  the  core  plantation  management  area. 

Identifying  the  location  of  a  nearby,  appro- 
priately sized  offsite  parking  area  for  buses 
might  be  a  major  challenge.  Even  if  such  a 
location  could  be  identified  and  agreement(s) 
were  reached  with  the  affected  landowner(s)  for 
the  use  of  this  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  type  of  communications  between 
the  Oakland  unit  and  the  offsite  bus  area  to 
notify  drivers  when  their  group  was  ready  to  be 
picked  up.  Relying  solely  on  estimated 
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scheduled  tour  durations  could  easily  result  in 
buses  idling  for  10  to  15  minutes  while  waiting 
for  their  passengers  to  return  to  the  vehicle. 

Magnolia  Access.  The  only  major  difference 
between  the  transportation  elements  of  alter- 
natives 1  and  3  is  the  suggestion  in  alternative  3 
for  all  bus  parking  to  be  offsite  with  only  a  bus 
passenger  pickup/dropoff  area  to  be  provided. 

Identifying  the  location  of  a  nearby,  appropri- 
ately sized  offsite  parking  area  for  buses  might 
be  a  major  challenge  in  the  area  of  Magnolia 
Plantation.  Even  if  such  a  location  could  be 
identified  and  agreements  were  reached  with  the 
affected  landowner(s)  for  the  use  of  this 
property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
type  of  communications  between  the  Magnolia 
unit  and  the  offsite  bus  area  to  notify  drivers 
when  their  group  was  ready  to  be  picked  up. 
Relying  solely  on  estimated  scheduled  tour 
durations  could  easily  result  in  buses  idling  for 
10  to  15  minutes  while  waiting  for  their 
passengers  to  return  to  the  vehicle. 

Projected  Parking  Needs  at  NPS  Units.  The 

interpretive  program  at  the  park  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  alternative  1 .  At  Oakland, 
visitors  might  spend  about  120  minutes  in  the 
core  plantation  area.  The  added  complication  is 
that  an  onsite  visitor  center  at  Oakland  would 
extend  parking  time  by  about  another  30 
minutes.  The  maximum  visitor  stay,  therefore,  is 
expected  to  be  about  150  minutes  at  Oakland 
and  77  minutes  at  Magnolia.  This  would  equate 
to  a  direct  peak  parking  demand  of  about  2 1  cars 
and  one  bus  at  Oakland  and  1 1  cars  and  one  bus 
at  Magnolia.  Buses  would  be  allowed  to  drop 
off  passengers  and  then  would  be  directed  to 
offsite  parking.  The  same  method  as  shown  in 
alternative  1  was  used  to  calculate  these  figures. 

An  additional  factor  to  be  considered  is  when  a 
shuttle  operation  between  the  national  park  units 
is  developed,  then  parking  needs  at  Oakland 
would  be  higher  because  of  the  amount  of  time 
visitors  would  leave  their  car  at  Oakland  while 
they  took  the  shuttle  to  Magnolia.  The  resulting 
total  time  at  Oakland  would  be  up  to  a  maxi- 


mum of  four  hours.  For  the  purposes  of  these 
general  estimates,  an  estimate  of  about  three 
hours  is  used.  Based  on  that,  a  total  of  about  25 
spaces  for  privately  owned  vehicles  would  be 
needed  at  Oakland.  If  visitors  were  encouraged 
to  park  at  Magnolia  and  pick  the  shuttle  up 
there,  then  parking  for  about  25  privately  owned 
vehicles  would  also  be  needed  there.  However, 
the  purpose  of  this  internal  shuttle  would  be  to 
manage  the  level  of  visitation  and  parking  at 
Magnolia;  therefore  the  original  estimate  for  1 1 
cars  would  be  recommended  under  this  alter- 
native. Visitors  would  be  encouraged  to  begin 
their  park  visit  at  Oakland. 

Assuming  most  buses  would  hold  about  30 
passengers,  then  there  would  be  an  average  of 
one  bus  per  day  visiting  each  site.  Given  the 
special  needs  for  large  recreational  vehicles, 
additional  oversized  spaces  would  be  necessary. 


Conclusion 

Access  and  parking  accommodations  at  Oakland 
and  Magnolia  Plantations  would  generally 
provide  convenience  and  safety  for  visitors. 
Requiring  buses  to  park  offsite  from  either 
national  park  unit  would  help  reduce  noise  and 
exhaust  fumes  onsite,  but  would  be  a  short-term 
minor  to  moderate  inconvenience  to  bus 
company  or  school  bus  drivers  having  to 
coordinate  and  communicate  with  their  group. 

Visitors  traveling  by  bus  or  shuttle  to  Magnolia 
would  receive  site  orientation  at  the  plantation 
store,  whereas  visitors  traveling  by  car  would 
receive  orientation  at  the  gin  barn.  This  separa- 
tion would  keep  bus  and  other  vehicular  traffic 
from  mixing  and  help  reduce  overcrowding  at 
either  facility. 


Shuttle  Bus  Operation  between  NPS  Units 

An  internal  shuttle  bus  that  would  only  serve  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantation  units  of  the 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
would  depart  the  Oakland  Plantation  visitor 
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center  about  every  30  minutes  and  travel  about 
10.5  miles  to  Magnolia  and  back  (21  miles 
round  trip).  This  type  of  operation  would  require 
a  fleet  of  three  vehicles  (15  passengers/vehicle) 
and  an  estimated  total  capital  outlay  of 
$300,000.  An  additional  10%-20%  expenditure 
for  spare  parts  and  related  maintenance 
equipment  might  be  required.  This  would 
amount  to  between  $30,000  and  $60,000.  The 
estimated  operating  cost  for  this  internal  shuttle 
service  is  $364,000  per  year.  The  average  fare 
per  passenger  that  would  be  required  to  fully 
recover  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
this  proposed  internal  park  shuttle  operation 
would  vary  depending  on  ridership  levels.  The 
high  fare  would  be  $6.67  (at  50%  use  of  total 
capacity).  A  50%  capacity  ridership  for  the  park 
is  estimated  at  54,600  individuals  annually.  This 
is  twice  the  estimated  level  of  visitation  for  the 
park  in  the  year  2014.  At  levels  of  capacity  use 
lower  than  50%,  the  required  fare  necessary  to 
fully  recover  the  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  would  have  to  be  at  a  value  that  most,  if 
not  all,  potential  patrons  would  find  unaccept- 
able. See  appendix  E  for  a  full  analysis. 


would  require  additional  staff  (a  minimum  of 
three  to  four  full-time  bus  drivers),  and 
potentially  more  if  vehicle  maintenance  was 
performed  by  NPS  personnel.  Alternatively,  the 
maintenance  of  the  vehicles  could  be  contracted 
out  to  a  local  private  vendor,  as  is  done  with  the 
park's  current  staff  and  service  vehicles. 

An  alternative  operation  would  be  for  the  Park 
Service  to  prepare  a  request  for  proposals  for  the 
operation  of  transit  services  using  vehicles  to  be 
provided  by  the  Park  Service.  This  concessioner 
approach  would  require  that  the  chosen  vendor 
be  responsible  for  the  daily  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  shuttle  service,  with  the 
operations  in  accordance  with  specified  per- 
formance standards.  A  variation  on  this  conces- 
sioner approach  would  be  for  the  contractor  to 
both  provide  the  vehicles  and  operate  them  in  a 
manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Park  Service. 

Under  any  of  these  alternative  operational 
scenarios,  the  total  estimated  capital  and 
operating  cost  of  the  shuttle  service  would  be 
essentially  the  same. 


A  number  of  actions  could  be  employed  to 
reduce  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  shuttle  system,  and  hence  the  required  fare 
per  passenger  to  fully  recover  the  costs.  These 
include  the  following: 

•  Operate  the  service  less  frequently;  i.e., 
service  every  60  minutes  would  reduce  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  the  system  by  50%. 

•  Operate  service  less  expensively;  i.e.,  select 
a  concessioner  whose  unit  costs  are  less 
than  the  assumed  level  of  $50.00  per 
vehicle-hour. 

If  the  decision  was  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  provide  this  type  of  internal  park 
shuttle  service  between  the  Oakland  and 
Magnolia  units,  a  fundamental  question  to  be 
answered  is  who  would  be  the  actual  operator  of 
the  service.  One  obvious  alternative  would  be 
for  the  ownership  and  operation  to  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  National  Park  Service.  This 


If  a  small  shuttle  operation  could  be  made  eco- 
nomically viable,  it  would  have  a  long-term 
positive  impact  on  the  local  road  system  by 
reducing  traffic  between  the  two  units  and 
helping  manage  where  visitors  go.  The  opera- 
tion would  enhance  the  visitor  experience 
through  on-board  interpretive  services  and  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  driving  for  visitors. 
The  shuttle  could  also  help  manage  some  of  the 
peak  traffic  during  park  special  events. 

If  the  decision  is  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  implement  the  alternative  that 
incorporates  this  shuttle  service,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  more  formalized  transit 
operations  plan  be  prepared.  This  refined  transit 
operations  plan  would  form  the  basis  for 
discussions  with  potential  concessioners. 
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Conclusion 

A  park  shuttle  service  between  units  would  be 
an  additional  convenience  to  visitors  and  help 
reduce  traffic  on  the  roads  between  the  two 
units.  However,  unless  visitation  levels  were 
higher  than  estimated,  it  is  unlikely  the  service 
could  be  cost-effective. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 


challenge.  Even  if  such  a  location  could  be 
identified  and  agreements  reached  with  the 
affected  landowner(s)  for  the  use  of  this 
property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
type  of  communications  between  the  Oakland 
unit  and  the  offsite  bus  area  to  notify  drivers 
when  their  group  was  ready  to  be  picked  up. 
Relying  solely  on  estimated  scheduled  tour 
durations  could  easily  result  in  buses  idling  for 
10  to  15  minutes  while  waiting  for  their 
passengers  to  return  to  the  vehicle. 


Access  and  Projected  Parking 
Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units 

Oakland  Access.  The  access  and  parking  con- 
cept for  alternative  4  would  require  the  creation 
of  another  entrance  onto  LA  1 19/494  near  the 
existing  LA  1 19/494  intersection  at  the  LA  1 19 
bridge  over  the  Cane  River.  Any  such  new 
entrance  should,  ideally,  be  lined  up  with  the 
existing  LA  1 19/494  junction.  Allowing  closely 
spaced  intersections  along  opposite  sides  of 
rural  highways  such  as  LA  1 19  and  494  is 
undesirable  from  traffic  operations  and  safety 
perspectives. 

If  the  provision  of  parking  for  about  15  private 
cars  and  two  recreational  vehicles  in  the  area  of 
the  doctor's  house  does  not  accommodate  park- 
ing demand  before  a  shuttle  operation  becomes 
available,  some  type  of  visitor  reservation 
system  might  be  needed  at  this  unit. 

The  option  of  providing  a  bus  passenger  pickup/ 
dropoff  area  near  the  plantation  store  would 
only  be  viable  if  all  of  the  buses  to  the  site 
approached  from  the  north  (i.e.,  from  the  city  of 
Natchitoches).  Any  buses  approaching  from  the 
south  (i.e.,  from  Melrose  or  Magnolia  Planta- 
tions, for  example)  would  have  to  make  a  U-turn 
on  a  narrow  (20-foot-wide)  road.  Also,  to 
provide  an  adequate  passenger  dropoff  area  near 
the  plantation  store,  the  removal  of  existing 
fencing  or  vegetation  might  be  necessary. 

Identifying  the  location  of  a  nearby,  appropri- 
ately sized  offsite  parking  area  for  buses  and 
large  recreational  vehicles  might  be  a  major 


Should  the  alternative  4/phase  two  suggestion 
for  the  construction  of  a  boat  dock  be  imple- 
mented, it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  formal  pedestrian  crosswalk  across  LA 
1 19/494  at  the  existing  entrance  to  the  main 
house.  Such  a  crosswalk  would  also  require  the 
installation  of  advance  warning  signs  in 
accordance  with  current  LDOTD  practices. 

Magnolia  Access.  The  only  major  difference 
between  the  transportation  elements  of  alter- 
natives 1  and  4  is  the  suggestion  in  alternative  4 
for  all  bus  parking  to  be  offsite  with  only  a  bus 
passenger  pickup/dropoff  area  to  be  provided. 

Identifying  the  location  of  a  nearby,  appro- 
priately sized  off-site  parking  area  for  buses 
might  be  a  major  challenge  in  the  area  of 
Magnolia  Plantation.  Even  if  such  a  location 
could  be  identified  and  agreements  reached  with 
the  affected  landowner(s)  for  the  use  of  this 
property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
type  of  communications  between  the  Magnolia 
unit  and  the  offsite  bus  area  to  notify  drivers 
when  their  group  was  ready  to  be  picked  up. 
Relying  solely  on  estimated  scheduled  tour 
durations  could  easily  result  in  buses  idling  for 
10  to  15  minutes  while  waiting  for  their 
passengers  to  return  to  the  vehicle. 

At  such  time  as  the  proposed  regional  shuttle 
bus  operation  is  initiated,  the  parking  area  for  10 
cars  and  two  recreational  vehicles  would  be 
reduced  in  size. 

Projected  Parking  Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units. 

Under  this  alternative,  visitors  would  experience 
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the  park  sites  primarily  through  interpretive 
literature  and  wayside  exhibits.  Ranger-led 
interpretation  would  be  less  than  in  alternatives 
1,  3,  and  5.  As  a  result,  the  estimated  length  of 
stay  for  visitors  would  be  somewhat  less.  The 
maximum  visitor  stay  would  be  expected  to  be 
about  105.  minutes  at  Oakland  and  72  minutes  at 
Magnolia.  This  would  equate  to  a  peak  parking 
demand  of  about  15  cars  and  one  bus  at  Oakland 
and  10  cars  and  one  bus  at  Magnolia.  The  same 
method  as  shown  in  alternative  1  was  used  to 
calculate  these  figures. 

Assuming  most  buses  would  hold  about  30 
passengers,  there  would  be  an  average  of  one 
bus  per  day  visiting  each  site.  Those  buses 
would  be  directed  to  drop  passengers  off  at  the 
national  park  units  and  park  offsite.  Given  the 
special  needs  of  large  recreational  vehicles  for 
parking,  additional  oversized  spaces  would  be 
necessary. 

An  additional  factor  that  needs  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  this  alternative  concept  is  that 
parking  for  visitors  would  be  reduced  when  a 
shuttle  operation  between  Natchitoches  and  the 
national  park  units  is  developed,  but  only  if  the 
shuttle  actually  reduces  parking  levels.  Visitors 
would  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  visit  at  the 
visitor  center  in/near  Natchitoches  and  to  park 
there  to  take  the  shuttle. 


Conclusion 


Projected  Parking  Needs 
at  a  Regional  Visitor  Center 

Based  on  an  estimated  peak  weekend  day  of 
visitation  of  about  1,600  for  a  regional  visitor 
center,  it  is  estimated  that  about  180  parking 
spaces  would  be  needed  for  cars  and  about 
seven  for  buses.  This  is  assuming  that  a  shuttle 
operation  would  be  operating  out  of  the  visitor 
center  and  that  visitors  would  leave  their 
vehicles  at  the  center  for  about  three  hours. 

Analysis.  Under  the  "Impacts  on  Visitor  Use 
and  Recreational  Resources"  section,  the 
estimated  peak  day  bus  and  private  auto  use 
would  be  about  220  persons  per  day  by  bus  and 
1,380  persons  per  day  by  car.  Applying  the 
standard  NPS  average  assumed  vehicle  occu- 
pancy for  private  automobiles  of  2.9  people  per 
vehicle  results  in  a  total  of  about  476  private 
vehicles  per  day. 

Assuming  that  the  typical  daily  operating  hours 
of  this  consolidated  visitor  facility  would  be 
from  approximately  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
(eight  hours),  and  a  uniform  distribution  of 
arrivals  during  each  hour  of  operation  through- 
out the  day,  approximately  60  vehicles  would 
arrive  to  park  at  the  facility  during  each  hour  of 
its  operation. 

The  estimated  time  visitors  would  actually  visit 
the  visitor  center  might  range  from  15  to  60 
minutes. 


Access  to  parking  at  Oakland  would  complicate 
the  existing  traffic  movements  at  the  junction  of 
LA  1 19/494  at  the  Shell  Beach  Bridge  (LA 
119).  Careful  design  and  appropriate  traffic 
control  methods  would  be  required  to  ensure 
safety.  Requiring  buses  to  park  offsite  from 
either  national  park  unit  would  help  reduce 
noise  and  exhaust  fumes  onsite,  but  would  be  a 
short-term  minor  to  moderate  inconvenience  to 
bus  company  or  school  bus  drivers  having  to 
coordinate  and  communicate  with  their  group. 


Also,  because  visitors  might  avail  themselves  of 
shuttle  services  originating  at  the  visitor  center 
to  visit  multiple  sites,  such  an  extended  visit 
might  easily  result  in  vehicles  being  parked  at 
the  visitor  center  for  four  hours  or  more.  Taking 
all  this  into  account,  a  suggested  average  dura- 
tion of  a  typical  vehicular  stay  at  this  proposed 
visitor  center  would  be  assumed  to  be  about  3.0 
hours.  Applying  this  assumed  average  length  of 
stay  to  the  anticipated  number  of  private 
vehicles  arriving  each  hour  would  result  in  a 
peak  onsite  parking  demand  at  the  visitor  center 
equal  to  about  180  vehicles  per  hour. 
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In  addition  to  this  private  vehicle  parking 
requirement,  there  would  also  be  a  need  to  pro- 
vide some  level  of  long-term  tour  bus  parking. 
As  discussed  above,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
210  people  would  arrive  each  day  via  tour  bus  to 
this  facility.  Applying  an  average  bus  occupancy 
value  of  30  people  per  vehicle,  and  making  a 
conservative  assumption  that  all  bus  visitors 
would  arrive  during  the  same  one-hour  period 
results  in  a  bus  parking  space  requirement  of 
about  seven  spaces. 

Given  that  bus  parking  is  equivalent  to  about 
three  standard  spaces,  the  estimated  combined 
total  spaces  for  cars  and  buses  needed  would  be 
approximately  201.  About  100  automobile-sized 
parking  spaces  can  be  provided  on  each  acre  of 
land  provided  for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  for 
the  estimated  201  parking  spaces  needed,  the 
size  of  the  parking  area  for  the  proposed  visitor 
center  would  be  approximately  2.01  acres, 
which  can  be  rounded  to  2  acres  for  the  con- 
ceptual purposes  of  these  estimates.  This 
acreage  would  not  include  the  land  needs  for  the 
visitor  center  structure  and  landscaping  or 
entrance  road. 

Please  note  that  the  presence  of  various  types  of 
shuttle  bus  services  could  result  in  either 
reduced  demands  for  onsite  vehicle  parking  (if 
shuttles  connect  area  hotels  to  the  visitor  center) 
or  increased  onsite  private  vehicle  and  tour  bus 
parking  demands  (if  shuttles  connect  the  visitor 
center  with  area  attractions  such  as  the  Down- 
town Historic  District  and  the  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historic  Park  units  and  patrons 
leave  their  vehicles  longer  at  the  visitor  center). 
The  magnitude  of  the  potential  for  such  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  peak  onsite  parking 
demand  at  the  visitor  center  (or  at  other  regional 
visitor  attractions)  is  not  easily  quantifiable  in 
the  absence  of  historical  data  on  the  use  of 
shuttle  bus  services  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
However,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  degree  of  change  in  onsite 
parking  demand  might  be  as  low  as  50%  above 
to  100%  more  than  these  initial  estimates.  Given 
that  the  visitation  estimates  are  unrefined  and 
very  gross,  the  parking  demand  would  need  to 


be  critically  reexamined  as  part  of  any  more 
detailed  future  site  studies. 


Conclusion 

Regional  visitor  center  parking  would  accom- 
modate a  large  number  of  vehicles  per  hour  for 
visitors  using  the  center  as  well  as  those  using 
the  regional  shuttle  service.  Depending  on 
where  the  center  is  located,  traffic  associated 
with  the  regional  visitor  center  might  add  to 
current  traffic  congestion  in  Natchitoches. 
Traffic  analysis  would  be  critical  in  analyzing 
future  sites  for  a  regional  visitor  center.  Succes- 
sful implementation  of  a  regional  shuttle  that 
also  provides  service  to  hotels,  for  example, 
could  help  limit  the  amount  of  parking  and 
congestion  at  the  center. 


Regional  Shuttle  Bus  Operation 

As  discussed  in  the  analysis  of  shuttle  bus 
operations  in  appendix  E,  a  four-vehicle  opera- 
tion (30-person  capacity/vehicle)  operating  10 
hours  per  day  and  providing  service  to  each 
shuttle  stop  every  30  minutes  would  provide 
service  to  about  12,000  passengers  a  day 
assuming  full  capacity.  Although  this  is  in 
excess  of  expected  daily  visitation  levels,  it 
would  have  a  long-range  positive  impact  on  the 
local  road  system  by  reducing  traffic  in  the 
heritage  area  as  well  as  helping  manage  where 
visitors  go  by  dropping  passengers  off  at 
specific  sites.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
individual  vehicles  trying  to  navigate  through 
the  heritage  area  and  potentially  wandering  into 
local  neighborhoods  —  a  long-term  benefit  to 
residents  of  the  heritage  area  concerned  about 
traffic  levels  and  reduced  privacy. 

A  shuttle  service  would  potentially  enhance  the 
experiences  of  many  visiting  the  Natchitoches 
area  who  may  not  have  access  to  a  private 
vehicle,  as  well  as  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  choose  to  explore  the  heritage  area  by  them- 
selves. This  would  be  a  positive  improvement  to 
the  visitor  experience  for  many  because  a  shuttle 
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would  ease  the  work  involved  in  navigating 
through  an  unfamiliar  landscape  and  locating 
individual  sites.  If  interpretive  services  were 
provided  on  the  shuttle,  visitors  would  have  this 
extended  benefit.  Also,  a  shuttle  could  provide  a 
long-term  improvement  in  managing  some  of 
the  peak  traffic  during  special  festivals  in  the 
heritage  area.  But  a  shuttle  would  not  be  the 
preferred  choice  for  many  who  would  rather 
explore  and  stop  at  additional  sites. 

The  initial  and  annual  operating  costs  of  a 
shuttle  service  would  be  significant,  as  shown 
below: 

$1,125,000  for  purchase  of  shuttles 
$    728,000  per  year  operating  costs 

The  estimated  required  fare  per  passenger  to 
fully  recover  the  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  of  the  proposed  service  would  range  from 
a  low  of  $1 .67  to  a  high  of  $6.67  for  system 
capacity  use  levels  between  100%  and  25%.  At 
lower  levels  of  system  use,  the  required  fare  to 
fully  recover  the  estimated  annual  operating 
costs  would  increase  dramatically,  to  values  that 
most  if  not  all  potential  patrons  would  find 
unacceptable. 

A  number  of  actions  could  be  employed  to 
reduce  the  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  system,  and  the  required  fare  per  passenger 
to  fully  recover  the  costs.  These  include  the 
following: 

Operate  the  service  less  frequently;  i.e., 
service  every  60  minutes  would  reduce  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  the  system  by  50%. 

Operate  service  less  expensively;  i.e.,  select  a 
concessioner  whose  unit  costs  are  less  than 
the  assumed  level  of  $50.00  per  vehicle-hour, 
perhaps  using  smaller,  less  costly  vehicles. 

Operate  a  less  extensive  service;  i.e.,  rather 
than  going  all  the  way  to  the  Kate  Chopin 
House  in  Cloutierville,  the  route  might 
initially  end  at  either  Magnolia  Plantation  or 
Oakland  Plantation. 


As  illustrated  by  this  brief  discussion,  there  are 
a  wide  variety  of  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  originally  estimated  operating  cost  of 
the  shuttle  bus  system. 

All  of  the  above  is  only  likely  and  feasible  if  a 
regional  visitor  center  is  developed  with  a  large 
number  of  long-term  visitor  parking  spaces 
available.  Otherwise,  the  potential  viability  of  a 
shuttle  bus  service  linking  the  city  of  Natchi- 
toches with  the  attractions  along  the  Cane  River 
corridor  would  be  very  questionable. 

If  agreement  is  reached  among  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
proposed  visitor  center,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
more  formalized  transit  operations  plan  be 
formulated  for  various  alternative  shuttle  ser- 
vices between  the  visitor  center  site  and  the  var- 
ious visitor  attractions  in  the  Natchitoches  area. 


Conclusion 

A  regional  shuttle  service  would  be  significant 
convenience  to  visitors,  especially  those  without 
access  to  a  car,  help  reduce  traffic  on  the  local 
roads,  and  hopefully  reduce  the  need  for  parking 
space  at  the  national  park  units. 


ALTERNATIVE  5 

Access  and  Projected  Parking 
Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units 

Oakland  Access.  The  point  of  visitor  access 
into  Oakland  Plantation  along  LA  1 19/494 
would  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  LDOTD  guidelines  and  standards.  It 
could  be  located  about  midway  between  the 
northern  site  boundary/corner  and  the  line  of 
trees  that  separate  the  development  management 
area  from  the  core  plantation  management  area 
(see  Alternative  5,  Oakland  Plantation  map). 
The  exact  location  of  the  access  point  would 
depend  upon  more  detailed  engineering  studies. 
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The  recommended  two-way  entrance  road 
would  at  a  minimum  need  to  be  about  20  feet 
wide  to  allow  two  tour  buses  to  pass  each  other 
safely.  Because  this  road  would  become  the 
primary  visitor  entrance  for  the  park,  a  24-  to 
30-foot-wide  gravel  road  design  would  be 
recommended  to  ensure  the  best  circulation. 

Because  this  road  and  terminal  parking  area 
would  have  only  one  point  of  entry  and  exit, 
some  type  of  design  would  be  recommended 
that  would  safely  accommodate  bus  and  recrea- 
tional vehicle  circulation  and  that  would  prevent 
any  need  for  these  vehicles  to  back  up.  A  turn- 
around area  at  the  end  of  the  parking  area  might 
be  a  good  way  to  accommodate  several  needs. 
This  could  be  used  for  bus  passenger  drop  off 
and  pick  up  and  increase  safety  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  oversized  vehicles  to  back  up. 

Parking  for  oversized  vehicles  could  be  parallel 
to  the  roadway  and  designed  to  allow  for  ran- 
dom arrival  and  departure.  Parking  for  standard 
vehicles  could  be  located  at  a  90°  angle  to  the 
side  of  the  roadway.  If  more  parking  is  neces- 
sary under  phase  two,  it  could  be  provided  along 
the  side  of  the  roadway,  or  by  constructing  alter- 
nating rows  of  parking  spaces  and  circulation 
aisles  in  the  area  between  the  access  roadway 
and  the  core  plantation  management  area. 

Magnolia  Access.  Visitor  access  for  the 
Magnolia  Plantation  unit  would  be  in  the  open 
field  south  of  the  plantation  store  along  the  east 
side  of  LA  1 19.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
access  point  to  LA  1 19  be  about  midway 
between  the  southern  property  line  and  the 
plantation  store  to  minimize  the  need  to  remove 
mature  trees  and  provide  adequate  sight  distance 
to  the  north  and  south  along  LA  1 19.  The  exact 
location  of  the  access  point  will  depend  upon 
more  detailed  engineering  studies. 

Projected  Parking  Needs  at  NPS  Park  Units. 

Of  the  five  alternatives,  this  one  would 
potentially  attract  the  most  traffic  and  require 
the  most  parking  because  of  its  higher  level  of 
active  interpretive  programming  and  the  use  of 
farm  animals.  The  maximum  visitor  stay  would 


be  expected  to  be  about  185  minutes  at  Oakland 
and  105  minutes  at  Magnolia.  This  would 
equate  to  a  peak  parking  demand  of  about  26 
cars  and  one  bus  at  Oakland  and  15  cars  and  one 
bus  at  Magnolia.  However,  this  is  based  on  the 
average  visitation  estimate  of  26,000  annually 
per  unit  for  the  year  2014.  This  annual  estimate 
is  likely  low  for  this  alternative  because  of  the 
attraction  it  will  have,  especially  for  children 
and  school  groups.  It  is  more  likely  that  visita- 
tion would  be  closer  to  30,000  annually  per  unit 
by  2014  and  that  parking  for  at  least  30  cars  and 
two  to  three  buses  would  be  needed  at  Oakland, 
and  parking  for  at  least  20  cars  and  two  to  three 
buses  at  Magnolia. 


Conclusion 

Onsite  park  access,  circulation,  and  parking 
would  provide  convenience  and  safety  for 
visitors  arriving  by  car,  bus,  or  recreational 
vehicle.  Vehicles  would  circulate  away  from  the 
general  traffic  flow  and  eliminate  the  potential 
for  visitors  to  have  to  cross  or  walk  along  the 
main  road.  Visitors  turning  into  or  out  of  the 
national  park  units  might  cause  higher-speed 
through-traffic  to  slow  down  or  stop,  resulting 
in  some  temporary  inconvenience.  Given  the 
slightly  higher  traffic  volumes  expected  under 
this  alternative,  park  traffic  movements  would 
result  in  minor  to  moderate  short-term  impacts 
on  local  traffic  flow.  Future,  more  detailed 
design  analysis  would  help  reduce  any  impacts 
on  traffic  flow. 


Parking  Considerations  for 
Offsite  Visitor  Contact  Facility 

There  is  not  currently  enough  data  to  estimate 
how  much  visitation  a  visitor  contact  facility 
along  a  major  highway  would  receive.  If  located 
at  a  well-used  interstate  interchange,  such  as  LA 
6  off  of  1-49,  visitor  use  could  be  relatively  high. 
If  located  in  a  rural  area  along  LAI,  visitor  use 
would  potentially  be  much  less.  It  can  be 
assumed,  however,  that  because  this  facility 
would  not  offer  extensive  services  and  would 
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not  have  any  other  major  attractions  close  by, 
the  length  of  stay  per  car  would  be  relatively 
short.  Therefore,  parking  requirements  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  estimated  parking  for 
the  regional  visitor  center  in  the  Natchitoches 
area  under  alternative  1. 


Cane  River.  The  actions  described  in  alternative 
5  and  the  slightly  higher  levels  of  visitation 
anticipated  would  have  the  greatest  long-term 
negative  effect  on  the  protection  of  the  park's 
resources  and  rural  conditions  relative  to  the 
other  alternatives. 


Conclusion 

The  short  time  most  visitors  would  spend  at  the 
facility  would  result  in  relatively  quick  turnover 
and  would  not  require  significant  parking  space. 
Also,  by  being  located  along  a  major  highway, 
traffic  to  this  facility  is  not  anticipated  to  cause 
any  significant  impacts  on  current  or  future 
traffic  flows. 


IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

Implementing  the  planning  alternatives  would 
result  in  the  commitment  of  capital,  energy, 
materials,  and  labor  for  constructing  parking 
facilities  onsite  and  off.  Alternative  4  would 
involve  the  largest  capital  commitment  because 
of  the  proposed  shuttle  system.  Indirectly,  joint 
visitor  facility  and/or  park-destined  visitors 
would  gradually  contribute  to  increases  in  traffic 
on  the  local  road  system,  which  might  contribute 
to  the  commitment  of  capital,  energy,  materials, 
and  labor  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  roads  and  development  of  alternative 
transportation  modes. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LOCAL 
SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  short-term  aspect  of  a  person's  visit  to  the 
park  would  have  little  to  no  resource  impacts; 
however,  over  time  the  cumulative  effect  of 
visitation  would  result  in  some  wear  and  tear  on 
park  resources  and  local  roads  and  some  loss  of 
the  rural  atmosphere,  particularly  along  the 


ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
CONSERVATION  POTENTIAL 

The  use  of  vehicles  to  access  the  national  park 
units  and  offsite  facilities  would  result  in  fuel 
consumption.  There  would  be  some  conserva- 
tion potential  through  the  use  of  mass  transit, 
such  as  buses  or  shuttle  systems.  Of  the  two 
shuttle  systems  discussed  (alternatives  3  and  4), 
the  regional  shuttle  system  in  alternative  4  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  conserving  energy 
resources.  Added  to  that  would  be  alternative 
4's  greater  emphasis  on  partnership  efforts 
between  the  park  and  heritage  area  that  could 
help  encourage  the  development  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  or  corridors,  such  as 
shuttles  and  bicycle  trails.  Alternative  5  would 
have  the  least  conservation  potential  due  to  no 
shuttle  system  and  slightly  higher  levels  of 
anticipated  visitation. 

Providing  access  and  parking  for  vehicles  at  the 
national  park  units  and  potentially  at  offsite 
facilities  would  result  in  short-term  increases  in 
energy  requirements  for  constructing  and 
maintaining  parking  and  circulation  areas.  This 
level  of  energy  commitment  at  the  national  park 
units  would  be  greatest  under  alternative  5 
where  parking  level  estimates  are  about  30%  to 
50%  higher  than  the  parking  requirements  in  the 
other  alternatives.  Also,  the  slightly  higher 
anticipated  visitation  levels  under  alternative  5 
would  add  slightly  more  wear  and  tear  on  local 
roads,  increasing  highway  maintenance  needs 
over  other  alternatives. 


UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

Park  visitation  would  contribute  to  increased 
traffic  on  local  roads.  This  would  likely  add 
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slightly  more  noise,  pollution,  safety  concerns, 
and  visual  impact  on  the  cultural  landscape  and 
would  negatively  affect  some  resident's  quality 
of  life. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

As  discussed  under  "Impacts  Common  to  All 
Alternatives",  traffic  volumes  in  the  Cane  River 
area  would  continue  to  increase  whether  or  not 
the  park  opens  to  the  public.  These  increased 
volumes  are  based  on  use  of  current  traffic 
counts  and  historic  trends  in  traffic  growth. 
These  projections  do  not  include  possible  traffic 
volumes  generated  by  future  park  visitation. 
Rather,  they  reflect  the  traffic  generated 
primarily  by  residential,  business,  and  tourism 
activities  in  the  Cane  River  region.  Visitation 
levels  to  the  park  might  vary  somewhat 
depending  on  which  alternative  is  implemented, 
but  the  additional  traffic  levels  spread  out  over 
time  and  over  the  road  network  would  not  be 
expected  by  themselves  to  substantially  modify 
the  roadway  level  of  service  projections  (see 
"Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives"). 

Most  roadway  segments  in  the  Cane  River  area 
currently  (1998)  operate  at  a  high  level  of 
service  (LOS  A  or  B)  and  would  be  anticipated 
to  remain  in  this  level  of  service  range  through 
the  year  2014,  with  few  exceptions.  If  historic 
trends  in  traffic  growth  change,  then  these 
projections  would  change  accordingly  and  the 
potential  levels  of  service  estimates  would  be 
modified.  Factors  that  could  change  projections 


would  include  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  resi- 
dential development  in  the  heritage  area.  Also,  if 
the  industrial  corridor  along  Water  Well  Road  at 
the  north  edge  of  the  heritage  area  develops, 
traffic  levels  in  the  region  could  be  impacted  (as 
well  as  more  demand  for  housing).  Also, 
development  of  industry  or  other  major  job 
opportunities  south  of  the  heritage  area  could 
bring  an  increase  in  commuter  traffic  through 
the  heritage  area.  Also,  should  significant  strides 
be  accomplished  in  marketing  and  promoting 
the  region  for  heritage  tourism,  tourism  rates 
could  increase. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  existing  and 
projected  annual  average  daily  traffic  (AADT) 
volumes  on  the  highway  segments  could  nearly 
double  beyond  the  currently  anticipated  values 
through  the  year  2014  and  still  achieve  an 
acceptable  LOS  C  or  better  condition.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  those  segments 
of  LA  Route  1 19  and  LA  Route  494  that  provide 
direct  access  to  the  properties  of  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historic  Park  and  several  other 
heritage  area  sites. 

Although  these  are  acceptable  levels  in  terms  of 
traffic  engineering,  any  traffic  increases  would 
correspond  to  increased  wear  and  tear  on  roads 
and  therefore  increased  maintenance  needs.  This 
wear  and  tear  would  also  place  more  pressure  to 
upgrade  local  rural  roads,  which  could 
contribute  to  a  loss  in  the  rural  character,  but  a 
potential  increase  in  safety  and  long-term 
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In  implementing  the  General  Management  Plan 
for  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park, 
the  National  Park  Service  would  comply  with  all 
applicable  laws  and  executive  orders,  including 
those  listed  below.  Informal  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
and  the  tribes  has  been  conducted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  document. 

This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  is  being  sent  out 
for  public  review  and  comments.  During  a  60- 
day  review  period,  comments  will  be  analyzed 
and  various  elements  of  the  proposed  action  and 
other  alternatives  might  be  modified  to  address 
comments.  A  Final  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  then  be 
completed,  which  will  be  approved  and  a 
"Record  of  Decision"  of  the  approved  alterna- 
tive (the  approved  plan)  will  be  issued  after  a 
minimum  30-day  no-action  period.  The  final 
plan  will  include  agency  and  organization  letters 
and  responses  to  all  substantive  comments.  This 
would  complete  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

This  environmental  impact  statement  is 
essentially  a  programmatic  statement,  presenting 
an  overview  of  potential  impacts  relating  to  the 
proposed  program  for  each  alternative.  More 
detailed  plans  may  be  developed  for  individual 
actions. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  National  Park  Service  is  mandated  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  its  cultural  resources  through 
its  Organic  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  and  through 
specific  legislation  such  as  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  as  amended  through  1992.  Cultural 
resources  in  the  Cane  River  Creole  National 


Historical  Park  would  be  managed  in  accord 
with  these  acts  and  with  chapter  V  of  the  NPS 
Management  Policies,  the  Cultural  Resources 
Management  Guidelines  (NPS-28),  and  other 
relevant  policy  directives,  such  as  the  NPS 
Museum  Handbook,  Parts  I  and  II,  the  NPS 
Manual  for  Museums,  and  the  Interpretation 
and  Visitor  Services  GuidelinesiNFS-6). 

As  part  of  its  cultural  resource  overview 
responsibilities,  the  National  Park  Service 
surveys  and  evaluates  all  cultural  resources 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Cultural  resources  are 
evaluated  by  applying  the  criteria  of  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  addition, 
the  National  Park  Service  maintains  the  List  of 
Classified  Structures,  which  is  an  inventory  of 
all  aboveground  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures  in  the  national  park  system.  All 
cultural  resources  eligible  for  the  national 
register  are  recorded  and  measured  according  to 
high  professional  standards. 

Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966  as  amended  (16  USC  470,  et 
seq.)  requires  that  federal  agencies  that  have 
direct  or  indirect  jurisdiction  take  into  account 
the  effect  of  undertakings  on  national  register 
properties  and  allow  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  (ACHP)  an  opportunity  to 
comment.  Toward  that  end  the  National  Park 
Service  would  work  with  the  Louisiana  state 
historic  preservation  office  (SHPO)  and  the 
advisory  council  to  meet  requirements  of  36 
CFR  800  and  the  September  1995  programmatic 
agreement  among  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  agreement  requires 
the  National  Park  Service  to  work  closely  with 
the  state  historic  preservation  office  and  the 
advisory  council  in  planning  for  new  and 
existing  NPS  areas. 
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The  planning  team  began  the  formal  consulta- 
tion process  as  outlined  in  the  1995  program- 
matic agreement  with  the  Louisiana  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  on  October 
24,1995.  Both  of  these  offices  have  been  sent  all 
project  newsletters  and  have  been  invited  to  all 
public  meetings.  On  September  6,  1998,  the 
Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  and 
other  Louisiana  governmental  offices  sent 
representatives  to  a  briefing  held  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  on  the  planning  process  for 
both  the  park  and  the  heritage  area.  The  Draft 
General  Management  Plan  /  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  will  be  sent  to  the  Louisiana 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and 
their  comments  will  be  addressed  in  the  Final 
General  Management  Plan  /  Environmental 
Impact  Statement. 

On  January  8,  1997,  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  sent  out  letters  to  Indian  tribes  to 
begin  consultation  on  the  general  management 
plan  and  planning  for  the  Cane  River  National 
Heritage  Area.  These  letters  went  out  to  the 
Coushatta  Tribe,  the  Caddo  Indian  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe,  the 
Chitimacha  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana 
Band  of  Choctaws,  the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw, 
the  Apalachee  Indians  of  Louisiana,  the  Chifton- 
Choctaw  Reservation,  the  Choctaw-Apache 
Community  of  Ebarb,  the  United  Houma 
Nation,  and  the  Caddo  Addai.  The  letters  were 
followed  up  by  telephone  calls  to  each  of  these 
groups. 

A  second  letter  was  sent  on  June  2,  1998,  and 
again  telephone  calls  were  made  to  all  these 
groups  to  brief  them  on  the  progress  of  the 
planning  effort  and  to  get  any  comments  and 
concerns  that  they  might  have  on  the  planning 
projects.  The  various  superintendents  at  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  have  met 
with  a  number  of  tribal  representatives  to 
discuss  planning  for  the  park  and  heritage  area. 
All  tribes  have  been  sent  all  project  newsletters 
and  have  been  invited  to  all  public  meetings. 
The  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 


Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  be  sent  to 
these  tribes  and  their  comments  will  be 
addressed  in  the  final  plan. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  a  number  of 
programmatic  exclusions  for  specific  actions 
that  are  not  likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
cultural  resources.  These  actions  may  be  imple- 
mented without  further  review  by  the  Louisiana 
state  historic  preservation  office  or  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (reducing 
required  consultation  with  the  state  historic 
preservation  office)  provided  that  NPS  internal 
review  finds  the  actions  meet  certain  conditions. 
Undertakings,  as  defined  in  36  CFR  800,  not 
specifically  excluded  in  the  programmatic 
agreement  must  be  reviewed  by  the  state  historic 
preservation  office  and  the  advisory  council 
before  implementation.  Throughout  the  process 
there  would  be  early  consultation  on  all 
potential  actions. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  developed  a  list 
of  actions  associated  with  the  proposed  general 
management  plan  that  could  have  an  effect  on 
cultural  resources.  Some  of  these  actions  are 
covered  by  programmatic  exclusions  and  would 
require  no  further  SHPO/ACHP  review.  Other 
actions  would  need  further  SHPO/ACHP 
review.  This  information  is  presented  in  table  29 
below.  The  final  general  management  plan  will 
include  a  listing  of  those  actions  with  which  the 
Louisiana  state  historic  preservation  office 
concurs,  and  any  additional  requests  or 
comments  that  office  may  have. 

Internally,  the  National  Park  Service  will  com- 
plete an  "Assessment  of  Actions  Having  an 
Effect  on  Cultural  Resources"  form  before 
implementing  any  proposed  actions.  This  is 
necessary  to  document  any  project  effects, 
outline  actions  proposed  to  mitigate  any  effects, 
and  document  that  the  proposed  actions  flow 
from  the  general  management  plan.  All  imple- 
menting actions  for  cultural  resources  would  be 
reviewed  and  certified  by  cultural  resource 
specialists  following  the  September  1995 
programmatic  agreement. 
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Table  29.  Implementation  Actions  for  General  Management  Plan  That  Might  Affect 

Cultural  Resources,  and  Their  Associated  State  Historic  Preservation  Office/Advisory 

Council  on  Historic  Preservation  Compliance  Requirements 


Actions 

Compliance  Requirements 

Rehabilitate,  preserve,  and  adaptively  use  structures  at 
both  national  park  units. 

Requires  further  SHPO  review,  and  ACHP  review  only 
if  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  state  historic 
preservation  officer  disagree  on  preservation  treatment. 

Develop  trails  and  wayside  exhibits  in  both  national 
park  units. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  unless  it  is  determined 
to  have  an  effect  on  archeological  resources  or  cultural 
landscapes. 

Develop  park  administrative,  and  visitor  contact 
facilities. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  unless  survey 
determines  that  site  is  on  archeological  resources  and/or 
cultural  landscapes  would  be  affected. 

Develop  parking  areas  at  Oakland  and  Magnolia  units. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  necessary  unless 
survey  determines  that  site  contains  archeological 
resources. 

Development  of  visitor  center  in  Natchitoches. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  if  located  in  a  non- 
historic  structure.  Further  SHPO/ACHP  review  required 
if  located  in  National  Register  eligible  structure. 

Orientation  media  for  visitor. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  necessary. 

Directional  and  informational  signs. 

No  further  SHPO/ACHP  review  necessary;  will  have  no 
effect  on  cultural  resources. 

Before  any  ground-disturbing  action  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  a  professional  arche- 
ologist  would  determine  the  need  for  archeo 
logical  inventory  or  testing  evaluation.  Any  such 
studies  would  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
construction  and  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state  historic  preservation  office  as  well  as  the 
National  Park  Service.  Any  large-scale  archeo- 
logical investigations  would  be  undertaken  in 
consultation  with  the  state  historic  preservation 
officer. 

Section  1 10  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  requires  the  National  Park  Service  to 
identify  and  nominate  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  all  resources  under  its  juris- 
diction that  appear  to  be  eligible.  Historic  areas 
of  the  national  park  system  are  automatically 
listed  on  the  national  register  upon  their 
establishment  by  law  or  executive  order. 


National  American  Grave  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  (PL  101-601;  104  Stat.  3049) 

Ownership  or  control  of  Native  American 
human  remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects, 
and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony  that  are 
excavated  or  discovered  on  federal  or  tribal 
lands  would  be  assigned  to  lineal  descendants  of 
culturally  affiliated  Native  American  groups. 
Criminal  penalties  were  established  for  traffic- 
king in  remains  or  objects  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  act.  Federal  agencies  and  museums 
receiving  federal  funding  would  inventory 
Native  American  human  remains  and  associated 
funerary  objects,  identify  their  cultural  and 
geographical  affiliation  within  five  years,  and 
prepare  summaries  of  information  about  Native 
American  associated  objects. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Below  is  a  list  of  many  of  the  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  that  must  be  considered 
during  implementation  of  the  general 
management  plan. 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
is  the  national  charter  for  environmental 
protection.  Title  I  of  the  law  requires  federal 
agencies  plan  and  carry  out  their  activities  "so 
as  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. Such  activities  shall  include  those 
directed  to  controlling  pollution  and  enhancing 
the  environment." 

The  requirements  of  the  act  in  regards  to  this 
plan  will  be  fulfilled  when  the  NPS  regional 
director  signs  a  "Finding  of  No  Significant 
Impact"  and  it  is  distributed  to  the  public.  Addi- 
tional NEPA  compliance  will  be  required  during 
the  approved  plan's  implementation,  when  more 
specific  locations  are  identified  and  designs  are 
developed  for  new  facilities. 


Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
requires  all  federal  agencies  to  consult  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  ensure  that 
any  action  authorized,  funded,  or  carried  out  by 
the  agency  does  not  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  listed  species  or  critical  habitat. 

Informal  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  was  conducted  by  letter  dated 
July  7,  1999,  to  determine  if  any  endangered  or 
threatened  species  existed  in  or  near  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park.  A  response, 
dated  August  4,  1999,  stated  the  following: 

No  federally  listed  threatened,  endangered, 
or  candidate  species  presently  occur  within 
the  proposed  project  area.  Therefore,  no 
further  consultation  will  be  required  unless 


there  are  changes  in  the  scope  or  location  of 
the  project,  or  project  construction  has  not 
been  initiated  within  one  year.  If  the  project 
has  not  been  initiated  within  one  year, 
follow-up  consultation  should  be  accom- 
plished with  this  office  prior  to  making 
expenditures  for  construction.  If  the  scope  or 
location  of  the  proposed  work  is  changed, 
consultation  should  occur  as  soon  as  such 
changes  are  made. 

The  Natural  Heritage  Program  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (January 
2000  correspondence)  determined  that  there  are 
currently  no  known  rare,  threatened,  or 
endangered  state  species  in  the  park.  However, 
the  state  stressed  that  this  information  should 
not  be  considered  a  final  statement  on  the 
biological  elements  of  the  areas  in  question. 
Onsite  biological  surveys  of  areas  to  be  affected 
by  development  would  need  to  be  completed 
later  as  part  of  environmental  assessments  in 
advance  of  construction. 


Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  USC 
701  et  seq.)  and  Executive  Order  12088: 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  will 
comply  with  Section  1 18  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  Executive  Order  12088.  The  actions  pro- 
posed as  part  of  this  plan  include  the  develop- 
ment of  federal  facilities.  Prior  to  any  develop- 
ment or  other  management  activities  that  could 
affect  air  quality,  the  park  would  comply  with 
all  federal,  state,  and  local  air  pollution  control 
laws  and  obtain  any  necessary  air  quality  per- 
mits. Examples  of  management  activities  that 
could  potentially  affect  air  quality  include  earth- 
moving  activities  such  as  the  construction  or 
demolition  of  roads  or  structures  and  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  wood-  or  coal-burning  stoves. 

Based  on  consultations  with  the  National  Park 
Service's  Air  Quality  Division  and  EPA  AIRs 
data,  current  air  pollution  levels  in  the  area  of 
the  park  are  within  attainment  of  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  However,  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  the  region,  including  the 
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park,  may  exceed  ozone  standards  in  the  near 
future.  Future  pollution  levels  will  be  monitored 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
increases  will  be  allowed  within  certain  limits 
established  for  class  II  areas.  The  park  can  work 
in  cooperation  with  community  leaders  to 
provide  input  on  future  development  of  major 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution  to  express 
concerns  or  suggest  mitigation  measures  to 
reduce  impacts  on  park  air  resources. 


Executive  Order  12898  of  February  11, 1994 

This  order  requires  agencies  to  incorporate 
environmental  justice  into  their  missions  by 
identifying  and  addressing  disproportionately 
high  and  adverse  human  health  or  environmental 
effects  of  their  programs  and  policies  on 
minorities  and  low  income  populations  and 
communities. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  Executive  Order 
12898,  in  the  context  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  proposed  actions 
addressed  in  this  plan  were  assessed  during  the 
planning  process.  It  was  determined  that  none  of 
the  actions  would  result  in  significant  direct 
adverse  effects  on  any  minority  or  low-income 
population  or  community.  Indirectly,  though,  the 
presence  of  the  park,  particularly  in  combination 
with  the  other  heritage  area  tourism  opportuni- 
ties, would  potentially  contribute  to  increased 
land  values  in  the  heritage  area.  These  higher 
values,  and  associated  higher  property  taxes, 
could  prevent  lower  income  people  who  current- 
ly can  afford  to  own  or  rent  property  in  the  heri- 
tage area  from  being  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 


Executive  Order  11988 
(Floodplain  Management) 

Executive  Order  1 1988  directs  federal  agencies 
to  enhance  floodplain  values,  to  avoid  develop- 
ment in  the  floodplains  whenever  there  is  a 


practicable  alternative,  and  to  avoid  to  the  extent 
possible  adverse  impacts  associated  with  the 
occupancy  or  modification  of  floodplains. 

Part  of  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical 
Park  is  located  in  the  500-year  and  100-year 
floodplains.  New  development  that  is  proposed 
under  the  planning  alternatives  that  would  occur 
within  the  500-year  floodplain  (no  development 
is  proposed  in  the  100-year  floodplain)  include 
administrative,  maintenance,  or  visitor  center 
facilities.  Critical  actions  that  may  be  associated 
with  the  development  of  these  facilities  include 
the  potential  storage  of  toxic  or  water  reactive 
materials  that  might  be  used  for  park  mainten- 
ance purposes  and  the  storage  and  display  of 
historical  and  archeological  artifacts. 


Executive  Order  11990 
(Protection  of  Wetlands) 

Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  enhance  wet- 
land values,  to  avoid  development  in  wetlands 
whenever  there  is  a  practicable  alternative,  and 
to  avoid  to  the  extent  possible  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  the  occupancy  or  modification 
of  wetlands.  Compliance  with  Section  404  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  is  mandatory  for  all  actions 
with  the  potential  to  discharge  dredged  or  fill 
materials  into  waters  of  the  United  States, 
including  wetlands. 

There  are  no  wetlands  on  the  federally  owned 
portions  of  the  park.  However,  private  property 
within  the  authorized  park  boundary  of  Oakland 
Plantation  includes  palustrine  wetlands  that  are 
mapped  on  the  National  Wetland  Inventory.  If 
the  National  Park  Service  acquires  these  wet- 
lands, the  park  will  need  to  inventory  these 
resources  and  specify  actions  to  ensure  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetland  values.  Any 
park  actions  with  the  potential  to  discharge 
dredged  or  fill  materials  into  these  wetlands 
would  require  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  regarding  a  Section  404  permit. 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended  (USC  9  sec.  1251  et  seq.,  as 
amended,  33  USC  sec.  1251-1376,  and  1987 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act) 

Proposed  construction  and  NPS  operations 
would  have  little  effect  on  water  quality.  Federal 
construction  would  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  401  and  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  other  applicable  federal,  state, 
and  local  regulations. 


Executive  Order  12088  (Federal  Compliance 
with  Pollution  Control  Standards) 

This  order  established  procedures  and  responsi- 
bilities to  ensure  that  all  necessary  actions  are 
taken  to  prevent,  control,  and  abate  environ- 
mental pollution  with  respect  to  federal  facilities 
and  activities. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
state,  and  local  government  statutes  and  regula- 
tions would  be  followed  regarding  ground- 
disturbing  activities.  Areas  would  be  inspected 
before  development  for  evidence  of  soil  and 
groundwater  contamination;  if  found,  notifi- 
cation and  remedial  actions  would  be  taken. 


Executive  Order  11987  ("Exotic  Organisms") 

Executive  Order  1 1987  requires  federal  agencies 
to  restrict  the  introduction  of  exotic  species  into 
the  natural  ecosystems  on  lands  and  waters  that 
they  own,  lease,  or  hold  for  purposes  of 
administration,  and  into  any  natural  ecosystem 
of  the  United  States.  This  order  also  encourages 
the  states,  local  governments,  and  private 
citizens  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  exotics 
into  natural  ecosystems  of  the  United  States. 


OTHER  REGULATIONS 

Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1969  (42  USC 
4151  et  seq.),  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  USC  701  et  seq.),  and,  as  appropriate,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-336, 104  Stat.  327) 

The  National  Park  Service  recognizes  its 
obligations  to  provide  public  facilities  that  are 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  all  segments  of  the 
visitor  population,  regardless  of  ability. 

Public  Law  90-480  established  standards  for 
physical  access.  Any  new  facilities  would  be 
designed  for  accessibility  by  visitors  and  staff 
with  disabilities.  Historic  structures  require 
special  treatment,  and  any  modifications  must 
be  done  with  the  participation  of  a  historical 
architect  and  with  the  appropriate  clearances. 
Alternative  methods  of  accessibility  must  be 
considered,  and  the  alternative  providing  the 
most  accessibility  should  be  preferred. 
Inaccessible  areas  should  be  made  available 
through  other  means. 

Interpretive  media  must  be  accessible.  All  video 
and  films  should  be  closed-captioned.  Basic 
information  brochures  should  be  taped  for  the 
visually  impaired.  Major  exhibit  areas  should 
contain  touchable  items  and  taped  descriptions 
of  exhibits.  Wayside  exhibits  should  be 
designed  with  special  populations  in  mind, 
regarding  type  size,  angle,  contrast,  etc.  Aspects 
of  the  visitor  experience  might  be  affected  by 
compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act. 
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During  the  process  of  developing  a  general 
management  plan  for  Cane  River  Creole 
National  Historical  Park,  the  National  Park 
Service  distributed  planning  newsletters  and 
held  a  series  public  meetings.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  and  those  of  the  heritage  area 
commission  in  their  planning  efforts,  the  Park 
Service  was  able  to  obtain  significant  feedback 
about  the  public's  concerns  about,  and  visions 
for,  the  park  and  heritage  area.  In  addition,  the 
Park  Service  held  workshops  and  meetings  with 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
Commission,  subject-matter  experts,  and 
agencies  and  organizations.  These  meetings 
helped  planners  obtain  data  about  park  and 
heritage  area  resources,  obtain  input  about 
resource  significance,  and  learn  what  type  of 
involvement  other  organizations  want  to  have 
with  the  park  and  heritage  area. 


TRIBAL  CONSULTATION 

On  January  8,  1997,  a  letter  went  out  from  the 
superintendent  of  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Park  inviting  the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw, 
Coushatta,  Caddo,  Tunica-Biloxi,  and  Chiti- 
macha  to  begin  consultation  on  the  management 
plans  for  the  Cane  River  Creole  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area.  This  letter  was  followed  up  by  telephone 
calls  to  the  tribes.  A  representative  of  the  Jena 
Band  visited  the  heritage  area  in  May  1997  and 
expressed  interest  on  how  Indians  would  be  por- 
trayed in  the  park's  interpretation  and  of  any 
development  plans  by  the  heritage  area.  The 
Coushatta  Tribe  had  no  particular  comments  but 
wanted  to  be  kept  informed  on  the  project's  pro- 
gress. All  tribes  were  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
for  the  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical 
Park  and  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area 
newsletters. 


PUBLIC  COMMENTS  1996 

In  January  and  February  1996,  two  public 
meetings  were  held,  one  at  Northwestern  State 
University  and  the  other  at  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  Church.  A  total  of  59  people  attended 
the  two  meetings.  Comments  were  recorded,  and 
some  comment  forms  provided  at  the  meeting 
were  filled  out.  Also,  in  June  1996  the  National 
Park  Service  distributed  a  newsletter  to  the  com- 
munity that  provided  an  overview  of  the  general 
management  planning  process  and  schedule  and 
provided  a  mail-back  public  comment  form.  The 
park  received  23  of  the  mail-back  forms,  most  of 
which  contained  only  addresses  to  be  included 
for  future  mailings.  There  were  five  individuals 
who  provided  written  comments. 

As  a  result  of  these  public  comment  oppor- 
tunities in  1996,  the  National  Park  Service 
gained  considerable  insight  into  public  concerns 
and  ideas  about  what  they  felt  visitors  should 
learn  about  the  Cane  River  area,  what  they 
would  like  to  see  the  National  Park  Service  do 
in  the  area,  and  how  they  felt  the  park's 
presence  could  affect  the  community. 


Responses  to  1996  Meetings  and  Newsletter 

The  public  provided  a  myriad  of  topics  that  they 
wanted  visitors  to  learn  about.  Some  of  these 
included  the  following:  the  origins,  contribu- 
tions and  lifeways  of  such  cultural  groups  as  the 
Spanish,  French,  Native  American,  African 
American,  Creole,  and  Jewish;  the  settlement  of 
the  area  and  the  important  crossroads  it  became 
for  land  and  water  routes;  the  legacy  of 
continuous  landownership;  family  genealogy; 
architecture;  religion  and  religious  customs, 
such  as  burial  customs,  the  role  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  cemeteries;  the  history  of  area 
agriculture  and  the  impacts  of  changing  technol- 
ogy; the  Civil  War  and  underground  railroad 
routes  and  post-war  reconstruction;  and  local 
cuisine,  artists,  and  writers. 
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Regarding  what  the  public  wanted  to  see  the 
National  Park  Service  do,  they  were  particularly 
concerned  that  the  Park  Service  be  very  accurate 
in  how  they  tell  the  area's  history  and  how  they 
portray  living  cultures.  Many  would  like  to  see 
the  Park  Service  help  preserve/conserve  area 
culture  through  educational  programs  and  work- 
shops, provide  training  for  area  interpreters,  and 
provide  technical  assistance  and  establish 
cooperative  agreements  with  others  to  help 
preserve/conserve  existing  structures,  land- 
scapes, and  traditions.  Some  mentioned  a  desire 
for  the  park  to  be  interpreted  as  a  working  plan- 
tation. Others  want  the  park  to  educate  visitors 
to  encourage  respect  for  the  community. 

The  public's  concerns  about  the  park's  presence 
included  concerns  about  increased  traffic, 
impacts  on  roads,  increased  need  for  security 
and  fire  protection,  increased  property  values, 
new  rules  or  regulations  that  might  result,  and 
the  need  for  additional  infrastructure  in  the  area 
to  support  tourism.  The  public  was  hopeful  that 
the  park  would  attract  visitors  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  economic  status  and  that  having  a 
national  park  system  area  would  help  establish 
more  validity/integrity  for  the  area  in  the  public 
eye.  Others  were  interested  in  seeing  a  regional 
multiagency  visitor  center  established.  Some 
voiced  hope  that  the  park  would  improve 
employment  opportunities  in  the  area. 


PUBLIC  COMMENTS  1997 

In  spring  1997  the  heritage  area  commission, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
began  their  public  process  of  preparing  a  man- 
agement plan  for  Cane  River  National  Heritage 
Area.  They  distributed  a  planning  newsletter  in 
March  1997  that  introduced  the  commission  to 
the  public,  provided  an  overview  of  the  planning 
process,  and  introduced  draft  statements  about 
the  heritage  area's  purpose  and  significance. 


Responses  to  1997  Newsletter 

Twenty-one  written  responses  were  received. 
Seven  respondents  had  no  comments.  Lengthy 
comments  were  received  from  the  remaining  14. 
All  commentaries  approved  of  the  draft  purpose 
and  significance  statements,  with  eight  respon- 
dents suggesting  either  new  statements  or  some 
revision  of  the  draft  statements.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  draft  purpose  and  significance  state- 
ments were  revised  as  appropriate  to  reflect  the 
public's  input.  Respondents  to  the  question  con- 
cerning important  stores,  places,  or  activities 
made  many  suggestions  and  recommendations 
that  were  then  incorporated  into  the  manage- 
ment plan  as  appropriate. 

Almost  all  respondents  expressed  concerns  or 
had  ideas  about  the  heritage  area,  including 
cleaning  up  the  Cane  River,  not  having  addi- 
tional regulations  placed  on  property  owners, 
mitigating  the  impacts  on  the  infrastructure  of 
the  community  caused  by  increased  traffic, 
requesting  new  zoning  to  maintain  the  rural 
atmosphere  of  the  area,  and  maintaining  the 
authenticity  of  the  sites  without  overdoing  it. 

The  commission  held  its  first  three  public 
meetings  for  the  heritage  area  during  the  week 
of  April  3,  1997.  The  meetings  were  held  at 
Asbury  United  Methodist  Fellowship  Hall,  St. 
Augustine's  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Natchi- 
toches Arts  Center.  During  the  meetings,  the 
public  was  asked  to  provide  the  commission 
with  their  concerns  regarding  the  establishment 
of  the  heritage  area,  and  to  comment  on  the  draft 
purpose  and  significance  statements.  The  public 
was  also  asked  what  were  the  important  stories 
that  visitors  should  know  about  the  heritage  area 
and  its  sites,  historic  figures,  organizations,  and 
festivals  that  would  help  tell  those  stories  to 
visitors. 


Responses  to  1997  Meetings 

A  total  of  61  individuals  attended  the  three 
meetings.  Their  comments  provided  the  com- 
mission with  a  wealth  of  information,  which  is 
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summarized  here.  Regarding  interpretation  there 
was  concern  that  the  contributions  of  the  Black 
and  Native  American  communities  be  incor- 
porated, that  the  community's  infrastructure  and 
services  be  able  to  handle  heavier  use,  and  that 
no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  private 
property  owners,  especially  along  the  river. 
Meeting  attendees  were  happy  to  share  the 
stories  of  their  particular  culture  with  the  com- 
mission. Much  information  was  provided  on 
education,  churches,  the  river,  the  Black  experi- 
ence, the  Civil  War,  social  interaction,  festivals, 
historical  figures,  and  organizations.  All  of  this 
information  was  used  to  begin  a  database  for 
doing  historical  and  ethnographic  research. 


Ethnographic  Interviews 

During  1996  and  1997,  people  with  traditional 
associations  to  Magnolia  and  Oakland  Planta- 
tions were  interviewed  as  part  of  ongoing  NPS 
ethnographic  research.  Information  gained 
through  this  effort  indicates  that  most  ethnic 
groups  in  the  area  of  the  national  park  units 
were  interested  that  the  National  Park  Service 
tell  the  story  of  their  ancestors  who  worked  on 
the  plantations.  They  saw  that  the  relationship 
between  day  laborers,  skilled  artisans,  farmers, 
and  overseers  was  essential  to  plantation 
operations.  Equally  important  was  the  relation- 
ship between  these  families  and  community  life. 
These  groups  were  concerned  that  tourist- 
generated  traffic  and  economic  development 
could  be  disruptive  to  current  community  life, 
but  could  be  the  source  of  much  needed  jobs. 
These  groups  seek  a  continuing  role  at  the  park 
—  particularly  in  the  area  of  programs  and 
exhibits. 


PUBLIC  COMMENTS  1998 

In  spring  1998  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
heritage  area  commission  jointly  prepared 
another  planning  newsletter  and  hosted  public 
meetings  about  the  planning  alternatives  that 
had  been  developed  for  the  two  plans. 


This  third  newsletter  was  a  combined  newsletter 
presenting  the  two  draft  alternative  concepts  for 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  as  well 
as  three  draft  alternatives  for  the  Cane  River 
National  Historical  Park.  This  newsletter,  which 
was  distributed  in  March  1998,  summarized  the 
alternatives  and  invited  the  public  to  attend  any 
of  five  public  meetings  to  discuss  the  alterna- 
tives in  detail.  The  newsletter  also  provided 
information  on  the  current  status  of  the  heritage 
area  management  plan,  and  the  location,  times, 
and  dates  of  upcoming  public  meetings. 


Responses  to  1998  Newsletter 

Twenty-two  written  responses  were  received.  Of 
these,  eight  commented  on  the  draft  alternatives 
for  the  heritage  area.  All  commentors  felt  that  an 
appropriate  range  of  alternatives  had  been 
developed.  There  was  no  clear  favoring  of  any 
particular  alternative.  Three  respondents  liked 
alternative  C,  three  commentors  mentioned 
combining  alternatives  B  and  C,  and  one  corn- 
mentor  preferred  alternative  B.  Fourteen  respon- 
dents had  no  comments  on  the  alternatives  for 
the  heritage  area. 

Some  of  the  ideas  and  concerns  provided  for  the 
park  included  concern  that  participation  with 
other  agencies  and  organizations  would  prove  to 
be  inadequate  due  to  lack  of  funding  and  co- 
operation, and  that  it  was  not  entirely  clear  how 
the  heritage  area  alternatives  would  interface 
with  the  alternatives  for  the  park.  One  respondee 
suggested  that  the  visitor  center  be  placed  along 
the  Cane  River  because  the  downtown  area  is 
already  congested. 

Five  public  meetings  were  conducted  to  provide 
the  public  with  details  of  the  draft  alternative 
concepts  for  both  the  national  heritage  area  and 
also  the  national  historical  park.  Of  these,  two 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  park  plan  and 
were  held  at  local  churches  near  the  two 
national  park  units. 
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Responses  to  1998  Meetings 

A  total  of  101  individuals  attended  the  five 
public  meetings  held  in  late  March  and  early 
April.  These  meetings  were  held  at  Asbury 
United  Methodist  Fellowship  Hall,  St. 
Augustine's  Catholic  Church,  Northwestern 
State  University,  St.  Andrew's  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church. 
The  community  from  St.  Andrews  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  had  been  identified  by  the  NPS 
ethnographers  as  having  a  direct  connection  to 
the  people  who  worked  at  Magnolia  Plantation, 
and  the  community  from  St.  Paul's  had  a  direct 
connection  to  Oakland. 

In  general,  the  public  expressed  concern  about 
protecting  landowner  rights,  ensuring  that  new 
ordinances  were  not  initiated,  finding  out  if 
landowners  would  have  to  sell  their  property, 
and  learning  what  authority  the  commission 
would  have  in  creating  the  heritage  area.  Interest 
was  expressed  in  how  cooperative  agreements 
could  be  arranged,  how  to  receive  technical 
assistance  in  preservation,  and  how  to  have  your 
site  incorporated  into  the  heritage  area. 

Ten  individuals  from  the  St.  Andrew's  com- 
munity attended  the  meeting.  They  were  very 
pleased  to  be  included  in  public  involvement  for 
the  general  management  plan.  Several  of  the 
attendees  had  previously  been  interviewed  as 
part  of  the  NPS  oral  history  study  and  were 
anxious  to  have  their  stories  told  to  the  public. 
Several  attendees  were  from  the  Cloutierville 
community.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  was  a 
clarification  of  the  difference  between  the 
management  alternatives  for  the  heritage  area 
and  the  park.  Some  participants  thought  that  the 
heritage  area  would  force  new  rules  and 
regulations  upon  them,  particularly  in  regards  to 
placing  mobile  homes  near  the  river  and  to 
building  docks  into  the  river. 

Several  questions  were  asked  about  receiving 
technical  assistance  from  the  National  Park 
Service  for  obtaining  national  register  status  or 
for  having  their  property  designated  as  part  of 
the  heritage  area.  All  attendees  were  pleased  to 


have  the  stories  of  their  ancestors  and  com- 
munity related  to  visitors  at  the  park.  Some  of 
the  participants  discussed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Creole,  and  their  definition  of  the  word  is 
different  from  the  many  others  the  Park  Service 
has  heard.  The  superintendent  invited  members 
from  the  congregation  to  visit  the  park,  and 
participants  were  excited  about  having  a  place 
in  the  community  to  take  their  families  to  see 
how  their  ancestors  worked  and  lived. 

A  total  of  18  people  came  to  the  St.  Paul's 
meeting.  There  were  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  how  the  park  came  to  be  named  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park.  Some 
people  believed  that  this  name  did  not  ade- 
quately acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
African  Americans  to  this  plantation.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  park  should 
consider  a  name  change  to  Cane  River  National 
Historical  Park.  The  park's  superintendent  com- 
mented that  any  name  change  would  take  con- 
gressional action,  but  the  park  intended  to  be 
inclusive  of  all  groups  that  were  associated  with 
the  Oakland  and  Magnolia  Plantations.  Several 
people  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  St.  Paul's 
were  directly  associated  with  the  park  and  that 
their  story  needed  to  be  told.  The  group  noted 
that  those  people  that  have  lived  or  worked  on 
the  plantation  were  becoming  old  and  asked 
what  type  of  oral  history  assistance  could  be 
provided  by  the  National  Park  Service.  There 
were  a  number  of  queries  concerning  activities 
that  would  be  permitted  in  the  new  park,  such  as 
whether  picnic  areas  would  be  provided.  Also,  a 
number  of  people  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
park  could  help  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  area.  One  comment  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  that  the 
story  of  St.  Paul's  Church  should  be  part  of 
heritage  area's  story. 


Meeting  with  Local  Organizations 

The  commission  and  the  National  Park  Service 
hosted  a  meeting  (April  1998)  for  agencies  and 
organizations  in  the  Natchitoches  area  that 
potentially  have  a  role  to  play  in  the 
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development  of  the  heritage  area.  In  addition  to 
NPS  and  heritage  area  commission  representa- 
tives and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Natchitoches, 
there  were  representatives  from  other  agencies, 
including  Kisatchie  National  Forest,  the 
Natchitoches  Tourist  Commission,  the  unit 
manager  of  Fort  Jesup  and  Los  Adaes  State 
Historic  Site,  and  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Police 
Jury.  These  agencies  and  organizations  repre- 
sented potential  partners  in  supporting  and 
implementing  the  heritage  area  and  park  plans. 
A  presentation  of  the  draft  alternatives  for  both 
plans  was  given,  and  questions,  ideas,  and 
concerns  about  the  alternatives  were  requested. 

Members  at  this  meeting  approved  of  the 
general  direction  of  the  planning  efforts.  They 
focused  primarily  on  ways  the  various  sites  and 
entities  in  the  heritage  area  could  work  together 
towards  implementing  whichever  alternative 
was  selected  for  the  heritage  area.  The  following 
are  some  of  their  comments  and  ideas  towards 
this  end. 

There  was  discussion  about  how  the  community 
can  get  the  word  out  about  parish  assets. 
Discussion  also  focused  on  the  idea  that  visitors 
should  receive  information  before  their  visit, 
informing  them  of  how  much  there  is  to  see  and 
do  in  the  heritage  area.  The  heritage  area  could 
become  a  clearinghouse  for  packaged  tours,  and 
the  individual  entities  should  collaborate. 

Creation  of  a  newsletter  on  the  heritage  area  was 
suggested.  Also,  it  was  suggest  that  the 
Natchitoches  Times  be  sent  more  information  on 
heritage  area  activities  and  efforts.  A  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  enterprises  along 
Front  Street  remain  open  longer  into  the  evening 
and  weekends  to  support  visitors,  and  that 
professional  offices  and  car  dealerships  should 
be  limited  on  Front  Street  to  provide  more 
tourist-oriented  opportunities.  New  directional 
signs  and  maps  were  also  recommended.  There 
was  some  discussion  about  road  conditions  in 
the  heritage  area  and  the  idea  of  pursuing  scenic 
byway  designation. 


It  was  recommended  that  the  heritage  area  com- 
mission establish  more  formal  contact/repre- 
sentation by  regular  attendance  at  police  jury 
meetings.  Also,  it  was  suggested  that  university 
students  could  assist  in  accomplishing  certain 
efforts. 

Kisatchie  National  Forest  representatives 
commented  that  their  involvement  could  be  in 
the  areas  of  technical  assistance  (archeology, 
cultural  history,  interpretation,  and  forestry). 
The  state  historic  site  representative  expressed 
her  willingness  to  work  toward  the  elements 
listed  in  all  the  alternatives  and  to  share  their 
research  findings  and  oral  history  studies.  The 
planning  team's  map  of  the  heritage  area  was 
discussed  as  something  that  should  be  displayed 
in  more  places  in  the  heritage  area  to  help 
inform  the  public  and  promote  the  area. 


Meeting  with  State  Agencies 

Representatives  from  the  commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service  met  with  representatives 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  September  1998. 
The  state  representatives  were  briefed  on  the 
draft  alternative  concepts,  and  their  comments, 
ideas,  and  suggestions  were  requested.  State 
representatives  included  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry;  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality;  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development;  the  Louisiana 
state  archeologist;  the  state  historic  preservation 
office,  Division  of  Archeology;  the  governor's 
office;  the  Division  of  Historic  Preservation; 
and  the  State  Parks  Office. 

The  state  agencies  expressed  support  on  the 
direction  of  the  alternatives  and  expressed  a 
general  willingness  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plans.  Topics  discussed  in  which  the 
state  provided  information  and  offered 
assistance  included  signs,  bicycle  trails,  the  state 
park  reservation  system,  the  protection  of  Cane 
River,  the  boundaries  at  Magnolia  unit,  and  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Louisiana  Office 
of  State  Parks. 
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REVIEW  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT 

This  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  available  for 
a  60-day  public  review.  Following  this  period, 
comments  will  be  analyzed,  and  a  final  plan  / 
environmental  impact  statement  will  be  pre- 
pared. After  a  30-day  no-action  period,  a  record 
of  decision  will  be  issued  by  the  NPS  regional 
director,  Southeast  Regional  Office.  There  are  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Draft  General 
Management  Plan  /  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  available  to  the  public;  requests  for 
copies  may  be  made  to  the  superintendent  at  the 
Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park. 

Copies  of  the  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  Draft  General  Management 
Plan  /  Environmental  Impact  Statement  are  also 
available  for  review  at 

Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
4386  Highway  494 
Natchez,  LA 

Natchitoches  Parish  Library 
43 1  Jefferson  Street 
Natchitoches,  LA 

Book  Merchant 
512  Front  Street 
Natchitoches,  LA 

Northwestern  State  University  Campus 
715  College  Avenue 

•  Watson  Library  —  Special  Collections 

•  National  Center  for  Preservation  Training 
and  Technology 

•  Keyser  Hall  —  Louisiana  Creole  Heritage 
Center 

Asbury  United  Methodist  Church 
704  5,h  Street 
Natchitoches,  LA 

St.  Augustine  Historical  Society 

C/o  St.  Augustine  Catholic  Church  (office) 

2262  Highway  484 

Cane  River,  LA 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS  TO  WHOM  COPIES 
OF  THIS  DRAFT  PLAN  IS  BEING  SENT 

Copies  of  the  Draft  General  Management  Plan  / 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  be  sent  to 
the  following  agencies  and  organizations  for 
their  review  and  comment. 


Federal  Agencies 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
U.S.  Forest  Service 


State  Agencies 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Department  of  Culture,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Development 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Fort  Jesup  State  Historic  Site 
Ft.  St.  Jean  Baptist  State  Historic  Site 
Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
Louisiana  Office  of  State  Museums 
Northwestern  State  University  of  Louisiana 
Office  of  the  Governor 


Local  Agencies 

Cane  River  Waterway  Commission 
Cane  River  Waterworks,  District  No.  2 
City  of  Natchitoches  Planning  and  Zoning 
Natchitoches  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Natchitoches  Historic  District  Commission 
Natchitoches  Parish  Farm  Bureau 
Natchitoches  Parish  Library 
Natchitoches  Parish  Planning  Commission 
Natchitoches  Parish  Police  Jury 
Natchitoches  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  Office 
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Natchitoches  Tourist  Commission 
Office  of  the  Mayor 


American  Indian  Tribes 

Caddo  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 

Clifton-Choctaw  Reservation 

Coushatta  Tribe 

Jena  Band  of  the  Choctaw 

The  Chitimacha  Tribe  of  Louisiana 

Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe 


Organizations 

Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 

Natchitoches 
Black  Heritage  Committee 
Community  churches 
Creole  Heritage  Center 
Museum  Contents,  Inc. 
Natchitoches  Historic  Foundation,  Inc 
Natchitoches  Sportsman's  Association 
St.  Augustine  Historical  Society 
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PUBLIC  LAW  103-449— NOV.  2,  1994 

TITLE  III— CANE  RIVER  CREOLE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK 

SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park  and  National  Heritage  Area  Act". 

SEC.  302.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Natchitoches  area  along  Cane  River,  established 
in  1714,  is  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  territory; 

(2)  the  Cane  River  area  is  the  locale  of  the  development 
of  Creole  culture,  from  French-Spanish  interactions  of  the  early 
18th  century  of  today's  living  communities; 

(3)  the  Cane  River,  historically  a  segment  of  the  Red  River, 
provided  the  focal  point  for  early  settlement,  serving  as  a 
transportation  route  upon  which  commerce  and  communication 
reached  all  parts  of  the  colony; 

(4)  although  a  number  of  Creole  structures,  sites,  and  land- 
scapes exist  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  unlike  the  Cane  River 
area,  most  are  isolated  examples,  and  lack  original  outbuilding 
complexes  or  integrity; 

(5)  the  Cane  River  area  includes  a  great  variety  of  historical 
features  with  original  elements  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings 
and  a  cultural  landscape  that  represents  various  aspects  of 
Creole  culture,  providing  the  base  for  a  holistic  approach  to 
understanding  the  broad  continuum  of  history  within  the 
region; 

(6)  the  Cane  River  region  includes  the  Natchitoches 
National  Historic  Landmark  District,  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 300  publicly  and  privately  owned  properties,  four  other 
national  historic  landmarks,  and  other  structures  and  sites 
that  may  meet  criteria  for  landmark  significance  following  fur- 
ther study; 

(7)  historic  preservation  within  the  Cane  River  area  has 
greatly  benefitted  from  individuals  and  organizations  that  have 
strived  to  protect  their  heritage  and  educate  others  about  their 
rich  history;  and 

(8)  because  of  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  preservation 
needs  in  the  Cane  River  area,  and  the  vital  need  for  a  culturally 
sensitive  approach,  a  partnership  approach  is  desirable  for 
addressing  the  many  preservation  and  educational  needs. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Cane  River  Creole  cul- 
ture as  a  nationally  significant  element  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  establish  a  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park 
to  serve  as  the  focus  of  interpretive  and  educational  programs 
on  the  history  of  the  Cane  River  area  and  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  certain  historic  sites  along  the  river;  and 

(3)  establish  a  Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  and 
Commission  to  be  undertaken  in  partnership  with  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  the  City  of  Natchitoches,  local  communities  and 
settlements  of  the  Cane  River  area,  preservation  organizations, 
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and  private  landowners,  with  full  recognition  that  programs 
must  fully  involve  the  local  communities  and  landowners. 

WUSC410ccc-l.     SEC.  303.  ESTABLISHMENT     OF     CANE     RIVER     CREOLE     NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL  PARK. 

(a)  In  General. — In  order  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of,  and  education  concerning,  the  Creole  culture  and 
diverse  history  of  the  Natchitoches  region,  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private  landowners  and 
preservation  organizations,  there  is  hereby  established  the  Cane 
River  Creole  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
(hereinafter  in  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"historical  park"). 

(b)  Area  Included. — The  historical  park  shall  consist  of  lands 
and  interests  therein  as  follows: 

(1)  Lands  and  structures  associated  with  the  Oakland 
Plantation  as  depicted  on  map  CARI,  80,002,  dated  January 
1994. 

(2)  Lands  and  structures  owned  or  acquired  by  Museum 
Contents,  Inc.  as  depicted  on  map  CARI,  80,00 1A,  dated  May 
1994. 

(3)  Sites  that  may  be  the  subject  of  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  purposes  of  historic 
preservation  and  interpretation  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  Melrose  Plantation,  the  Badin-Rouge  site,  the  Cherokee 
Plantation,  the  Beau  Fort  Plantation,  and  sites  within  the 
Natchitoches  National  Historical  Landmark  District:  Provided, 
That  such  sites  may  not  be  added  to  the  historical  park  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  determines,  based  on  further  research  and  plan- 
ning, that  such  sites  meet  the  applicable  criteria  for  national 
historical  significance,  suitability,  and  feasibility,  and  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  addition  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  10  acres  of  land  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  for  an  interpretive  visitor  center  complex  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  historical  park  and  heritage  area  established 
in  title  P7  of  this  Act. 

16  USC  410ccc-2.      SEC.  304.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  historical 
park  in  accordance  with  this  title  and  with  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  including 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4);  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666, 
16  U.S.C.  461-467).  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the  historical 
park  in  such  a  manner  as  will  preserve  resources  and  cultural 
landscapes  relating  to  the  Creole  culture  of  the  Cane  River  and 
enhance  public  understanding  of  the  important  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Cane  River  region. 

(b)  Donations. — The  Secretary  may  accept  and  retain  dona- 
tions of  funds,  property,  or  services  from  individuals,  foundations, 
or  other  public  or  private  entities  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
programs,  services,  facilities,  or  technical  assistance  that  further 
the  purposes  of  titles  III  and  rV  of  this  Act.  Any  funds  donated 
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to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
without  further  appropriation. 

(c)  Interpretive  Center.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  an  interpretive  center  on  lands  identi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  303(b)(4).  Such  center 
shall  provide  for  the  general  information  and  orientation  needs 
of  the  historical  park  and  the  heritage  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  City  of  Natchitoches,  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Natchitoches,  and  the 
Cane  River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
402  of  this  Act  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  interpretive 
center. 

(d)  Cooperative  Agreements  and  Technical  Assistance. — 
(1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Cane  River  Heritage 
Area  Commission  established  pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act, 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  owners 
of  properties  within  the  heritage  area  and  owners  of  properties 
within  the  historical  park  that  provide  important  educational  and 
interpretive  opportunities  relating  to  the  heritage  of  the  Cane  River 
region.  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  preservation  of  important  historic 
sites  and  structures  identified  in  the  historical  park's  general 
management  plan  or  other  heritage  elements  related  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Cane  River  region.  Such  cooperative  agreements  shall  specify 
that  the  National  Park  Service  shall  have  reasonable  rights  of 
access  for  operational  and  visitor  use  needs  and  that  preservation 
treatments  will  meet  the  Secretary's  standards  for  rehabilitation 
of  historic  buildings. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  City  of  Natchitoches,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
other  public  or  private  organizations  for  the  development  of  the 
interpretive  center,  educational  programs,  and  other  materials  that 
will  facilitate  public  use  of  the  historical  park  and  heritage  area. 

(e)  Research. — The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  coordinate  a  comprehensive  research  program 
on  the  complex  history  of  the  Cane  River  region,  including  eth- 
nography studies  of  the  living  communities  along  the  Cane  River, 
and  how  past  and  present  generations  have  adapted  to  their 
environment,  including  genealogical  studies  of  families  within  the 
Cane  River  area.  Research  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  extensive  primary  historic  documents  within  the  Natchitoches 
and  Cane  River  areas,  and  curation  methods  for  their  care  and 
exhibition.  The  research  program  shall  be  coordinated  with  North- 
western State  University  of  Louisiana,  and  the  National  Center 
for  Preservation  of  Technology  and  Training  in  Natchitoches. 

SEC.  305.  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY.  16  USC  4 10ccc-3. 

(a)  General  Authority. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interest 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  historical  park  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Properties. — Lands  and  interests  therein 
that  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(c)  Museum  Contents,  Inc. — Lands  and  structures  identified 
in  section  303(b)(2)  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 
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(d)  Cooperative  Agreement  Sites.— Lands  and  interests 
therein  that  are  the  subject  of  cooperative  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  303(b)(3)  shall  not  be  acquired  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  thereof. 

16  USC  410ccc-4.      SEC.  306.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

Within  3  years  after  the  date  funds  are  made  available  therefor 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Cane  River  Heritage  Area  Commission, 
the  National  Park  Service  shall  prepare  a  general  management 
plan  for  the  historical  park.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  visitor  use  plan  indicating  programs  and  facilities 
that  will  be  provided  for  public  use,  including  the  location 
and  cost  of  an  interpretive  center; 

(2)  programs  and  management  actions  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  undertake  cooperatively  with  the  heritage 
area  commission,  including  preservation  treatments  for  impor- 
tant sites,  structures,  objects,  and  research  materials.  Planning 
shall  address  educational  media,  roadway  signing,  and  bro- 
chures that  could  be  coordinated  with  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  403  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  preservation  and  use  plans  for  any  sites  and  structures 
that  are  identified  for  National  Park  Service  involvement 
through  cooperative  agreements. 


Short  title. 
Ante,  p.  4757. 


TITLE  IV— CANE  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  AREA 


16  USC 
410ccc-21. 


SEC.  401.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CANE  RIVER  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
AREA. 

(a)  Establishment. — There  is  hereby  established  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "heritage  area"). 

(b)  Purpose. — In  furtherance  of  the  need  to  recognize  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Cane  River  region  and  in  recognition  of 
the  findings  of  section  302(a)  of  this  Act,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  heritage  area  to  complement  the  historical 
park  and  to  provide  for  a  culturally  sensitive  approach  to  the 
preservation  of  the  heritage  of  the  Cane  River  region,  and  for 
other  needs  including — 

(1)  recognizing  areas  important  to  the  Nation's  heritage 
and  identity; 

(2)  assisting  in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
cultural  landscape  and  traditions  of  the  Cane  River  region; 

(3)  providing  a  framework  for  those  who  live  within  this 
important  dynamic  cultural  landscape  to  assist  in  preservation 
and  educational  actions;  and 

(4)  minimizing  the  need  for  Federal  land  acquisition  and 
management. 

(c)  Area  Included. — The  heritage  area  shall  include — 

(1)  an  area  approximately  1  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cane  River  as  depicted  on  map  CARI,  80.000A,  dated  May 
1994; 

(2)  those  properties  within  the  Natchitoches  National  His- 
toric Landmark  District  which  are  the  subject  of  cooperative 
agreements  pursuant  to  section  304(d)  of  this  Act; 
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(3)  the  Los  Adaes  State  Commemorative  Area; 

(4)  the  Fort  Jesup  State  Commemorative  Area; 

(5)  the  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  State  Commemorative  Area; 
and 

(6)  the  Kate  Chopin  House. 

A  final  identification  of  all  areas  and  sites  to  be  included 
in  the  heritage  area  shall  be  included  in  the  heritage  area  manage- 
ment plan  as  required  in  section  403. 

SEC.  402.  CANE  RIVER  NATIONAL  HERITAGE  AREA  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment. — To  assist  in  implementing  the  purposes 
of  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  and  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
management  of  the  heritage  area,  there  is  established  the  Cane 
River  National  Heritage  Area  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Membership. — The  Commission  shall  consist  of  19  members 
to  be  appointed  no  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title.  The  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
as  follows — 

(1)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Mayor  of  Natchitoches; 

(2)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Natchitoches; 

(3)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Natchitoches  Historic  Foundation,  Inc.; 

(4)  two  members  with  experience  in  and  knowledge  of 
tourism  in  the  heritage  area  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  local  business  and  tourism  organizations; 

(5)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

(6)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Police  Jury  of  Natchitoches  Parish; 

(7)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Concern  Citizens  of  Cloutierville; 

(8)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
St.  Augustine  Historical  Society; 

(9)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Black  Heritage  Committee; 

(10)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Los  Adaes/Robeline  Community; 

(11)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Natchitoches  Historic  District  Commission; 

(12)  one  member  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Cane  River  Waterway  Commission; 

(13)  two  members  who  are  landowners  in  and  residents 
of  the  heritage  area; 

(14)  one  member  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  historic 
preservation  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Museum 
Contents,  Inc.; 

(15)  one  member  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  historic 
preservation  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the  President 
of  Northwestern  State  University  of  Louisiana; 

(16)  one  member  with  experience  in  and  knowledge  of 
environmental,  recreational  and  conservation  matters  affecting 
the  heritage  area  from  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Natchitoches  Sportsmans  Association  and  other  local  rec- 
reational and  environmental  organizations;  and 
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(17)  the  director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  or  the  Direc- 
tor's designee,  ex  officio. 

(c)  Duties  of  the  Commission. — The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  prepare  a  management  plan  for  the  heritage  area  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  City  of  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches  Parish,  interested 
groups,  property  owners,  and  the  public; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  preparation  of  the 
general  management  plan  for  the  historical  park; 

(3)  develop  cooperative  agreements  with  property  owners, 
preservation  groups,  educational  groups,  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  City  of  Natchitoches,  universities,  and  tourism  groups,  and 
other  groups  to  further  the  purposes  of  titles  III  and  TV  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  identify  appropriate  entities,  such  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration, that  could  be  established  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Commission  following  its  termination. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Commission.— In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  that  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
be  reasonable; 

(2)  accept  the  services  of  personnel  detailed  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  may 
reimburse  the  State  or  political  subdivision  for  such  services; 

(3)  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Staff  shall  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(5)  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  private 
individuals  or  entities  for  research,  historic  preservation,  and 
education  purposes; 

(6)  make  grants  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  studies 
that  identify,  preserve,  and  plan  for  the  management  of  the 
heritage  area; 

(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  seek  and 
accept  donations  of  funds  or  services  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, or  other  public  or  private  entities  and  expend  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  services  and  programs  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(8)  assist  others  in  developing  educational,  informational, 
and  interpretive  programs  and  facilities; 

(9)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence,  as 
the  Commission  may  consider  appropriate;  and 

(10)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States. 
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(e)  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  service  on  the  Commission.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  Chairman. — The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members.  The  term  of  the  chairman  shall  be  for  3 
years. 

(g)  Terms. — The  terms  of  Commission  members  shall  be  for 
3  years.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  a  3-year  term  may  serve  after  expiration  of  his  or  her  term 
until  a  successor  is  appointed.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(h)  Annual  Reports. — The  Commission  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  identifying  its  expenses  and  any  income, 
the  entities  to  which  any  grants  or  technical  assistance  were  made 
during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  made,  and  actions  that 
are  planned  for  the  following  year. 

SEC.  403.  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General. — Within  3  years  after  the  Commission  conducts 
its  first  meeting,  it  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  heritage  area 
management  plan  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
Governor  shall,  if  the  Governor  approves  the  plan,  submit  it  to 
the  Secretary  for  review  and  approval.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Commission  in  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  the  plan,  in  concert  with  actions  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  prepare  a  general  management  plan  for  the  histori- 
cal park.  The  plan  shall  consider  local  government  plans  and  shall 
present  a  unified  heritage  preservation  and  education  plan  for 
the  heritage  area.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  inventory  of  important  properties  and  cultural  land- 
scapes that  should  be  preserved,  managed,  developed,  and 
maintained  because  of  their  cultural,  natural,  and  public  use 
significance; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  current  land  uses  within  the  area  and 
how  they  affect  the  goals  of  preservation  and  public  use  of 
the  heritage  area; 

(3)  an  interpretive  plan  to  address  the  cultural  and  natural 
history  of  the  area,  and  actions  to  enhance  visitor  use.  This 
element  of  the  plan  shall  be  undertaken  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  visitor  use  plans  for  the  histori- 
cal park; 

(4)  recommendations  for  coordinating  actions  by  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments  within  the  heritage  area,  to 
further  the  purposes  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  an  implementation  program  for  the  plan  including 
desired  actions  by  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
involved  groups  and  entities. 

(b)  Approval  of  the  Plan. — The  Secretary  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  plan  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the  plan  from 
the  Commission.   The  Commission   shall   notify  the  Secretary  of 
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the  status  of  approval  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  when  the 
plan  is  submitted  for  review  and  approval.  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  approve  the  plan  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  whether  the  Commission  has  afforded  adequate  oppor- 
tunity, including  public  meetings  and  hearings,  for  public  and 
governmental  involvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan;  and 

(2)  whether  reasonable  assurances  have  been  received  from 
the  State  and  local  governments  that  the  plan  is  supported 
and  that  the  implementation  program  is  feasible. 

(c)  Disapproval  of  the  Plan. — If  the  Secretary  disapproves 
the  plan,  he  shall  advise  the  Commission  in  writing  of  the  reasons 
for  disapproval,  and  shall  provide  recommendations  and  assistance 
in  the  revision  plan.  Following  completion  of  any  revisions  to  the 
plan,  the  Commission  shall  resubmit  the  plan  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  for  approval,  and  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  the  plan  within  90  days  after  the  date  that  the 
plan  is  revised. 

SEC.  404.  TERMINATION  OF  HERITAGE  AREA  COMMISSION. 

(a)  TERMINATION. — The  Commission  shall  terminate  on  the  day 
occurring  10  years  after  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Extension. — The  Commission  may  petition  to  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  beginning  on  the  day  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  provided  the  Commission  determines  a  critical 
need  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act;  and 
the  Commission  obtains  approval  from  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

(c)  Heritage  Area  Management  Following  Termination  of 
the  Commission. — The  national  heritage  area  status  for  the  Cane 
River  region  shall  continue  following  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  management  plan,  and  partnerships  and  agreements  sub- 
ject to  the  plan  shall  guide  the  future  management  of  the  heritage 
area.  The  Commission,  prior  to  its  termination,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Secretary,  appro- 
priate entities,  including  the  potential  for  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  405.  DUTIES  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

Any  Federal  entity  conducting  or  supporting  activities  directly 
affecting  the  heritage  area  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  implementation  of  their  proposed  actions;  and 

(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate  such 
activities  with  the  Commission  to  minimize  potential  impacts 
on  the  resources  of  the  heritage  area. 

SEC.  406.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act. 


Approved  November  2,  1994. 
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VISION  STATEMENTS 

The  following  statements,  referred  to  here  as  vision 
statements,  were  developed  during  the  planning 
process  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  step  closer  to 
alternative  concepts.  This  exercise  was  meant  to 
describe  what  the  park  should  look  like  in  the  future 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  desired  resource  conditions 
and  appropriate  visitor  experiences.  These  ideas  were 
then  used  as  the  main  jumping  off  point  to  developing 
a  range  of  alternatives. 

•  Visitors  learn  about  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
its  aftermath  (from  emancipation  to  integration) 
through  the  use  of  factual  information  and 
presentation  of  multiple  perspectives  (owners, 
slaves,  free  persons  of  color,  tenants,  etc.) 

Visitors  to  the  national  park  units  will  have  a 
sense  of  walking  back  in  time.  Each  unit  will  have 
the  feel  of  a  working  plantation  that  is  free  of 
modern  intrusions  and  has  an  uncrowded 
atmosphere. 

•  Visitors  experience  the  contrasting  perspective  of 
the  owners  approaching  the  big  house  versus  the 
workers  approaching  from  the  back  area.  Preserve 
these  views. 

•  Visitors  will  understand  the  French  cultural 
influences  on  Louisiana's  architecture  and 
customs. 

•  The  park  actively  works  with,  and  is  a  well- 
respected  member  of,  the  Cane  River  area  and  the 
Natchitoches  communities. 

•  The  park  is  recognized  as  a  research  leader, 
facilitating  research  activities  in  support  of  the 
park  mission. 


The  park  portrays  the  complexity, 
accomplishments,  contributions  of  the  plantation 
workers  (slaves,  tenants,  sharecroppers,  contract 
workers)  and  their  relationship  with  various 
groups  (owners,  other  tenants,  community  at 
large,  Creole). 

Visitors  learn  about  plantation  lifestyles  and 
operations  (including  the  relationship  of 
structures)  through  the  use  of  site-specific 
structures  and  artifacts,  including  furnishings, 
tools,  machines,  and  documents. 

The  park  will  partner  with  other  groups  to  provide 
an  overview  of  the  heritage  area. 

Preserve  Magnolia  and  Oakland  and  materials 
associated  with  them  in  a  manner  that  accurately 
reflects  18th  through  mid-20th  century  history  at 
each  site. 

Provide  opportunities  for  visitors  to  be  inspired 
by  the  personal  contributions  of  African 
Americans  who  endured  and  survived  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

Documented  personal  stories  of  former  plantation 
occupants  bring  to  life  a  more  intimate  portrayal 
of  the  plantation  experience. 

Visitors  can  make  a  personal  connection  with 
ancestors  of  people  living  today,  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  plantation. 
(Genealogy) 

The  park  stimulates  interest  in  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  region  through  on-going  educational 
outreach  programs. 
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The  proposed  action  (alternative  1)  was 
developed  in  1998  using  an  early  evaluation 
process  called  "Choosing  by  Advantages."  This 
process  examined  an  initial  set  of  alternatives 
(mostly  shown  here  as  alternatives  2-5)  and 
evaluated  the  attributes  of  each  against  a  set  of 
factors  to  determine  the  relative  advantage  of 
one  alternative  action  over  another.  These 
factors  included: 

•  maintaining  or  improving  the  condition  of 
resources 

•  providing  opportunities  for  visitors  to  learn 
about  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Cane 
River  region  as  represented  by  the  resources 
of  Magnolia  and  Oakland  plantations 

•  providing  visitor  access,  circulation,  and 
services  that  enhance  visitor  enjoyment  of 
the  park 

•  establishing  operational  efficiency  and 
sustainability 


•      assisting  in  educational  and  preservation 
activities  in  support  of  Cane  River  cultural 
heritage 

This  evaluation  resulted  in  a  numerical  ranking 
of  the  greatest  advantages  offered  by  each 
alternative.  Each  of  the  alternatives  offered 
certain  strong  advantages.  When  the  final  factor 
of  cost  was  then  applied,  certain  actions  became 
infeasible. 

The  proposed  action  was  then  developed  taking 
into  consideration  those  attributes  that  best  met 
the  evaluation  factors.  This  process  was  a  pre- 
liminary internal  exercise  and  remains  subject  to 
change  based  on  public  comments  and  other 
factors. 
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APPENDIX  D:  CARRYING  CAPACITY  /  VISITOR  EXPERIENCE  AND  RESOURCE  PROTECTION 

(VERP) 


Although  Cane  River  Creole  Historical  National  Park 
is  not  yet  officially  counting  and  reporting  visitation, 
this  situation  should  change  once  the  General 
Management  Plan  is  completed  and  its  implementa- 
tion has  begun.  Significant  numbers  of  the  general 
public  are  currently  visiting  various  areas  and  sites 
within  Natchitoches  Parish.  For  example,  Melrose 
Plantation  had  13,402  visitors  in  1995.  In  that  same 
year  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  State  Historic  Site  had 
15,210  visitors.  Relatively  soon  the  park  would  be 
expected  to  also  host  substantial  numbers  of  visitors. 
With  public  use  of  the  park  comes  the  potential  for 
visitors  to  damage  cultural  and  natural  resources. 
Large  numbers  of  visitors  using  the  site  at  one  time 
will  also  affect  the  visitor  experiences  that  the  park 
can  offer.  It  is  therefore  important  to  be  proactive  to 
prevent  problems  resulting  form  visitor  use  from 
occurring.  Using  the  concept  of  carrying  capacity  in 
planning  park  infrastructure  and  visitor  management 
programs  can  aid  in  effectively  and  efficiently 
managing  the  park. 

In  addition,  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-625),  section  604  amended 
section  12(b)  of  the  General  Authorities  Act  of  1970 
to  require,  among  other  things, .  .  .  identification  of 
an  implementation  commitments  for  visitor  carrying 
capacities  for  all  areas  of  the  unit.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
General  Authorities  Act  for  the  National  Park  Service 
requires  that  general  management  plans  establish  a 
carrying  capacity  for  the  unit.  Also,  NPS  Manage- 
ment Policies  require  that  general  management  plans 
address  the  issue  of  visitor  carrying  capacity.  So  use 
of  carrying  capacity  as  a  management  tool  is  a  legal 
and  procedural  mandate  for  the  National  Park 
Service. 


In  the  past  (and  currently)  carrying  capacity  at  many 
parks  has  usually  been  addressed  and  defined  in  terms 
of  physical  or  facility  capacity  limits.  Exceed  the 
physical  limit  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  park  is 
exceeded.  The  implications  then  were  that  the  park 
did  not  have  enough  of  the  limiting  facility.  For 
example,  carrying  capacities  at  many  parks  were 
often  based  on  the  number  of  cars  and  buses  that 
could  be  parked  in  the  parking  lots  at  one  time  and/or 
how  many  people  could  be  accommodated  in  a  visitor 
center  or  other  facilities  at  one  time.  These  capacities 
relate  to  a  visitor's  ability  to  access  the  park  and  the 
park's  resources.  Neither  the  quality  of  a  visitor's 
experience  nor  the  protection  of  the  park  resources 
was  directly  linked  to  these  facility  capacities.  When 
these  limits  were  reached,  vehicles  were  turned  away 
from  entering  the  park  and/or  visitors  had  to  wait  in 
line  to  enter.  In  these  cases,  parks  were,  in  essence, 
managing  for  visitor  access.  The  VERP  process 
would  change  this  emphasis.  Visitor  experience  and 
resource  protection  would  be  the  keystones  of 
carrying  capacity  and  management. 

Under  the  VERP  process  the  Park  Service  is  develop- 
ing, carrying  capacity  is  defined  as  the  type  and  level 
of  visitor  use  that  can  be  accommodated  while 
sustaining  the  desired  resource  and  social  conditions 
that  complement  the  purposes  of  the  national  park 
units  and  their  management  objectives.  VERP  places 
the  emphasis  on  managing  to  achieve  and  maintain 
predetermined  social  and  resource  conditions.  The 
quality  of  the  visitors'  experience  and  protection  of 
the  resource  are  the  goals  of  management  rather  than 
just  providing  open  public  access  to  the  park's 
resources. 


The  Park  Service  is  developing  a  visitor  experience 
and  resource  protection  (VERP)  process  for  addres- 
sing carrying  capacity  based  on  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service's  limits  of  acceptable  change  system,  the 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association's  visitor 
impact  management  framework,  and  the  Park 
Service's  management  policies.  Ultimately  this 
process  will  provide  the  tools  necessary  for  the  Park 
Service  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  address  visitor 
carrying  capacity  for  parks  in  an  organized,  rational, 
and  consistent  manner.  This  process  is  intended  to 
safeguard  the  quality  of  park  resources  and  the 
visitor's  park  experiences. 


In  this  context,  carrying  capacity  does  not  represent  a 
specific  number  of  visitors  but  a  desired  set  of 
conditions  that  are  influenced  by  visitor  use.  The 
concept  of  carrying  capacity  is  a  tool  (process)  that  is 
used  in  a  proactive  manner  to  better  manage  the  park. 
Application  of  this  tool  will  be  a  challenge  for  the 
park  staff.  Constraints  on  the  park's  budget  and  staff, 
development  and  implementation  of  cooperative 
arrangements,  local  control  of  some  property  and 
resources,  limited  NPS  ownership  of  land  and 
resources,  etc.,  are  all  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
difficulty  of  managing  visitor  use  at  this  park. 
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As  the  park  becomes  better  known  and  the  approved 
general  management  plan  is  implemented,  visitation 
to  the  park  will  increase.  It  is  important  that  park 
management  be  aware  of  this  phenomenon  and  the 
potential  implications.  The  concepts  of  carrying 
capacity  and  VERP  will  provide  the  framework  for 
proactive  management  of  the  park. 

Implementing  the  concept  of  visitor  recreational 
carrying  capacity  (VERP)  at  the  park  would  be 
integrated  into  visitor  use  planning  and  management 
through  a  series  of  steps,  as  described  below: 

( 1 )  Statements  of  the  park's  purposes, 
significance,  and  primary  interpretive 
themes  are  developed. 

(2)  The  parks  resources  and  visitor  experiences 
are  mapped  and  analyzed. 

(3)  The  spectrum  (or  range)  of  desired  resource 
and  social  conditions  (potential  management 
zones)  are  established. 

(4)  Zoning  is  used  to  identify  appropriate  visitor 
use  and  resource  protection  areas  for 
management  purposes. 

(5)  Quality  indicators  are  selected  and 
associated  standards  are  specified  for  each 
management  zone.  (These  indicators  are 
qualities  that  can  be  readily  observed  and 
monitored  and  are  related  to  the  conditions 
that  are  to  be  achieved  for  the  park.) 

(6)  Desired  conditions  are  compared  to  existing 
conditions  to  determine  consistency  or 
discrepancy  with  the  desired  resource  and 
social  conditions  for  each  zone. 

(7)  When  discrepancies  are  found,  the  probable 
causes  of  discrepancies  between  the  desired 
and  existing  conditions  are  identified  and 
described. 

(8)  Management  strategies  to  address  the 
discrepancies  are  defined/refined.  A 
program  of  continuous  monitoring  and 
evaluation  would  be  implemented  to  ensure 
that  desired  resource  and  social  conditions 
continue  to  be  achieved. 


The  Park  Service  is  just  beginning  to  test  the  VERP 
process.  The  implementation  of  an  approved  carrying 
capacity  methodology  is  some  time  away.  However, 
this  general  management  plan  provides  a  basis  for 
beginning  to  address  the  park's  carrying  capacity. 
This  general  management  plan  (GMP)  is  being 
developed  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
VERP  process.  Step  1  has  been  incorporated  as  part 
of  this  GMP  process.  Some  preliminary  work  on  step 
2  has  also  been  begun.  The  plan  identifies  general 
management  goals,  management  zones,  and  manage- 
ment strategies.  Specific  desired  conditions  and  key 
impact  indicators  still  must  be  identified  and  desired 
conditions  should  be  compared  with  existing 
conditions.  Adopting  the  above  approach  to  carrying 
capacity  would  also  require  the  park  to  establish 
monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  to  ensure  that 
acceptable  resource  and  social  conditions  are 
achieved  and  maintained.  When  the  Park  Service 
completes  its  testing  of  the  proposed  carrying 
capacity  process  and  approves  a  system,  a  VERP 
program  should  be  prepared  for  the  park. 

In  the  interim,  park  staff  will  monitor  park  resources 
and  visitor  use,  and  judge  whether  or  not  carrying 
capacity  (desired  conditions)  is  being  exceeded  in  any 
zone.  The  expected  level  and  types  of  visitor  use  and 
facility  development  are  not  believed  to  result  in 
unacceptable  impacts  on  the  desired  visitor  experi- 
ence or  on  the  park's  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
However,  if  the  carrying  capacity  is  judged  to  be 
exceeded,  the  NPS  staff  would  take  actions  to  restore 
conditions  to  acceptable  levels,  such  as  restricting 
visitor  use  or  modifying  facilities.  For  the  life  of  this 
plan,  park  visitation  is  expected  to  be  controlled  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  facilities,  as  well  as  by 
park  management  actions,  and  cooperative  local 
efforts  and  initiatives.  The  use  of  the  VERP  process 
will  enable  this  park  to  avoid  some  of  the  problems 
that  other  parks  have  experienced  when  visitor  use 
has  not  been  managed  to  protect  the  quality  of  the 
visitor  experience  nor  the  resource  base. 
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If  some  type  of  shuttle  bus  service  were  to  be 
provided  to  connect  the  proposed  visitor  center  with 
the  attractions  along  the  Cane  River  corridor,  what 
might  such  a  service  look  like?  Table  E-l  describes  a 
conceptual  routing  of  such  a  shuttle  bus  service 
between  the  proposed  visitor  center  and  the  Kate 
Chopin  House  in  Cloutierville.  The  general  routing  of 
this  service  would  be  as  follows: 


As  shown  on  table  E-l,  varying  the  service  interval 
between  120  minutes  and  10  minutes  results  in  a 
variation  in  the  number  of  vehicles  required  from  a 
low  of  one  vehicle  (for  service  once  every  120 
minutes)  to  a  high  of  1 1  vehicles  (for  service  once 
every  10  minutes).  For  the  purposes  of  conceptual 
level  cost  estimation,  it  is  suggested  that  a  service 
interval  of  once  every  30  minutes  be  assumed. 


•  Depart  visitor  center  (for  the  purposes  of  this 
exercise,  a  hypothetical  location  somewhere  near 
Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  was  used)  and  proceed 
north  and  east  via  Jefferson  Street  (LA  Route  6 
Business)  and  Keyser  Avenue  (LA  Route  1 
Business)  to  LA  Route  494. 

•  Continue  east  and  south  along  LA  Route  494  to 
Oakland  Plantation,  passing  Oaklawn  Plantation 
(Pratt's  Bridge),  Cherokee  Plantation,  and  Beau 
Fort  Plantation. 

•  Continue  south  and  east  along  LA  Route  1 19 
through  Bermuda  to  Melrose  Plantation  and 
Magnolia  Plantation. 

•  Continue  south  and  east  along  LA  Route  1 19,  LA 
Route  1  and  LA  Route  491  to  the  Kate  Chopin 
House  in  Cloutierville  (terminus  of  proposed 
route). 

This  suggested  routing  would  have  a  one-way  travel 
distance  of  approximately  24.7  miles  and  would 
require  approximately  49  minutes  at  an  average  travel 
speed  of  30  mph.  The  total  round-trip  travel  time 
would  be  approximately  99  minutes.  Allowing  a  10% 
layover  time  at  the  end  of  the  route  in  Cloutierville,  a 
single  round-trip  on  this  proposed  route  would  take 
approximately  109  minutes,  or  about  1.82  hours. 

The  lower  portion  of  table  E-l  presents  the  estimated 
vehicle  requirements  that  would  be  associated  with 
this  proposed  routing  for  varying  service  intervals 
between  120  minutes  and  10  minutes.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
proposed  shuttle  bus  service  would  operate 
continuously  throughout  the  day,  with  passengers 
boarding  and  debarking  at  each  designated  stop  along 
the  route  rather  than  having  each  vehicle  stop  at  each 
of  the  visitor  attractions  served  along  the  route  and 
waiting  until  its  passengers  have  completed  their  tour 
of  the  attraction. 


Assuming  a  shuttle  service  frequency  of  once  every 
30  minutes,  four  vehicles  would  be  required. 
Assuming  a  traditional  20%  spare  vehicles  ratio  to 
accommodate  maintenance  requirements,  a  total  of 
(four  vehicles)  X  (1.20)  =  4.80  vehicles  would  be 
required.  The  rounded  vehicle  requirements  for  this 
service  level  would  thus  be  five  vehicles. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  transit  vehicles  that  could 
be  used  to  provide  such  a  tourist  oriented  shuttle  bus 
service.  These  range  from  12-  to  15-passenger  open- 
air  vehicles,  to  replica  trolley  buses,  to  30-  to  35- 
passenger  capacity  medium-sized  urban  transit  buses, 
to  over-the-road  intercity  tour  buses  capable  of 
transporting  45  to  50  people.  Information  compiled 
by  BRW,  Inc.,  in  the  course  of  other  transportation 
planning  assignments  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
has  identified  typical  unit  costs  for  such  vehicles  at 
about  $50,000  for  small  shuttle/van  type  equipment  to 
about  $225,000  for  medium-sized  transit  and  replica 
trolley  buses,  to  as  much  as  $350,000  for  over-the- 
road  tourist  coaches. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
cost  of  $225,000  per  vehicle  be  assumed.  For  the 
required  fleet  of  five  vehicles,  this  would  require  a 
total  capital  outlay  of  approximately  (5  vehicles)  X  ( 
$225,000  per  vehicle)  =  $1,125,000.  Depending  on 
the  current  capabilities  and  type  of  transit  equipment 
being  operated  by  any  potential  concessioner 
operator,  an  additional  10%-20%  of  this  capital 
outlay  ($1 12,500  to  $225,000)  might  be  required  to 
acquire  sufficient  spare  parts  and  related  maintenance 
equipment  for  these  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  this  capital  requirement,  there  would  be 
an  ongoing  annual  operating  cost  associated  with 
providing  any  type  of  shuttle  bus  service.  Assuming 
that  additional  vehicles  would  not  be  required  to 
accommodate  peak  demands,  the  four-vehicle  fleet 
necessary  to  provide  30-minute  frequency  service 
would  probably  be  in  operation  over  the  course  of  the 
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Table  E-l.  Description  of  Potential  Shuttle  Bus  Operations 


Trip  Segment 

One-Way 

One-Way 

Cumulative 

From 

To 

Distance 

Travel  Time 

Travel  Time 

Round-Trip 

(miles) 

(min.  @  30  mph) 

(min.  @  30 

mph) 

Travel  Time 

Visitor  Center 

LAI  Bus /LA  1223 

0.5 

1 

1 

2 

LA  1  Bus /LA  1223 

Pratt's  Bridge 

6.4 

13 

14 

28 

Pratt's  Bridge 

LA  119 /LA  494 

1.9 

4 

18 

35 

LA  119 /LA  494 

Oakland  Plantation 

2.6 

5 

23 

46 

Oakland  Plantation 

Melrose  Plantation 

5.2 

10 

33 

66 

Melrose  Plantation 

Magnolia  Plantation 

5.2 

10 

44 

87 

Magnolia  Plantation 

Kate  Chopin  House 

2.9 

6 

49 

99 

Totals 


24.7 


49 


49 


99 


Total  Round-trip  Time  +  10%  layover  time  =  (99  minutes)  X  (1.10)  =  109  minutes  =  1.92  hours 


Estimated  Vehicle  Requirements 


Total  Round  Trip  Time 

Service  Interval 

Number  of 

Number  of  Vehicles 

Vehicles 

Required 

(minutes) 

(minutes) 

Required 

(Rounded) 

109 

120 

0.91 

1 

109 

90 

1.21 

2 

109 

60 

1.82 

2 

109 

30 

3.63 

4 

109 

20 

5.45 

6 

109 

15 

7.27 

8 

109 

10 

10.90 

11 

year.  The  following  operating  characteristics  have 
been  assumed  for  this  service: 

•  Peak  vehicle  requirement  —  four  buses 

•  Daily  hours  of  operation  —  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00 
P.M.  (10  hours  per  day) 

•  Operations  seven  days  per  week 

•  Operations  52  weeks  per  year 

•  Total  annual  operating  hours  =  (four  vehicles)  X 
( 1 0  hours  per  day)  X  (7  days  per  week)  X  (52 
weeks  per  year)  =  14,560  vehicle  hours  per  year 

Data  compiled  by  BRW,  Inc.  in  the  course  of  similar 
previous  assignments  for  the  National  Park  Service 
has  identified  an  average  transit  operating  cost  of 
$50.00  per  vehicle  hour.  Applying  this  typical  unit 


cost  value  to  the  estimated  annual  vehicle-hours  of 
operation  above  results  in  an  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  for  the  proposed  shuttle  bus  service 
equal  to  (14,560  vehicle-hours  per  year)  X  ($50.00 
per  vehicle-hour)  =  $728,000  per  year. 

Assuming  that  each  of  the  four  vehicles  in  operation 
at  any  given  time  would  have  a  capacity  of  about  30 
seats,  the  daily  and  annual  capacity  of  the  proposed 
shuttle  bus  system  would  be  as  follows: 

•  (four  buses  per  hour)  X  (10  hours  per  day)  X  (30 
passengers  per  bus)  =  1 ,200  passengers  per  day 

•  ( 1 ,200  passengers  per  day)  X  (7  days  per  week) 
X  (52  weeks  per  year)  =  436,800  passengers  per 
year 
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Both  the  daily  and  annual  shuttle  bus  system  capaci- 
ties are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  estimated  peak 
daily  and  projected  annual  visitation  levels  at  the 
units  of  the  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historic 
Park.  Thus,  there  should  not  be  any  excessive 
loadings  on  the  shuttle  bus  system. 

Two  important  factors  that  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  potential  shuttle  bus  system  are  the 
actual  use  of  the  service  and  the  fare  per  passenger 
charged  by  the  concessioner.  If  the  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  of  $728,000  as  described  above  is 
assumed  to  remain  constant,  the  following  average 
fare  per  passenger  as  shown  in  table  E-2  would  be 
required  to  fully  recover  these  costs  with  varying 
levels  of  system  use: 

As  illustrated  in  table  E-2,  the  estimated  required  fare 
per  passenger  to  fully  recover  the  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  of  the  proposed  service  would  range 
from  a  low  of  $1 .67  to  a  high  of  $6.67  for  system 
capacity  use  levels  between  100%  and  25%.  At  lower 
levels  of  system  use,  the  required  fare  to  fully  recover 
the  estimated  annual  operating  costs  would  increase 
dramatically,  to  values  that  most  if  not  all  potential 
patrons  would  find  unacceptable. 


A  number  of  actions  could  be  employed  to  reduce  the 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  of  the  system,  and 
hence  the  required  fare  per  passenger  to  fully  recover 
the  costs.  These  include  the  following: 


•  Operate  the  service  less  frequently;  i.e.,  service 
every  60  minutes  would  reduce  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  the  system  by  50%. 

•  Operate  service  less  expensively;  i.e.,  select  a 
concessioner  whose  unit  costs  are  less  than  the 
assumed  level  of  $50.00  per  vehicle-hour, 
perhaps  using  smaller,  less  expensive  vehicles. 

•  Operate  a  less  extensive  service;  i.e.,  rather  than 
going  all  the  way  to  the  Kate  Chopin  House  in 
Cloutierville,  the  route  might  initially  end  at 
either  Magnolia  or  Oakland  Plantations. 

The  fundamental  question  that  needs  to  be  answered 
is  whether  or  not  a  consolidated  visitor  information  / 
regional  interpretive  history  center  would  indeed  be 
created.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  facility  with  a  large 
number  of  long-term  visitor  parking  spaces  available, 
the  potential  viability  of  a  shuttle  bus  service  linking 
the  city  of  Natchitoches  with  the  attractions  along  the 
Cane  River  corridor  would  be  very  questionable. 
Assuming  that  agreement  is  reached  among  all  parties 
concerned  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
proposed  visitor  center,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
more  formalized  transit  operations  plan  be  formulated 
for  various  alternative  shuttle  services  between  this 
site  and  the  various  visitor  attractions  in  the 
Natchitoches  area. 


Table  E-2.  Estimated  Fare  Per  Passenger  to  Fully  Recover  Annual  Operating  Costs, 
Proposed  30-Minute  Service  Frequency  Shuttle  Bus  Service,  Cane  River  Creole  National 

Historical  Park 

(Estimated  Annual  Operating  Cost  =  $728,000) 


System  Capacity 

Percentage  of 

Estimated  Annual 

Estimated  Fare 

Capacity  Use 

System  Ridership 

per  Passenger 

436,800 

100.0% 

436,800 

$  1.67 

436,800 

50.0% 

218,400 

$3.33 

436,800 

25.0% 

109,200 

$6.67 

436,800 

10.0% 

43,680 

$16.67 

436,800 

5.0% 

21,840 

$33.33 

436,800 

1.0% 

4,368 

$166.67 

Source:  BRW,  Inc. 
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Internal  Park  Shuttle  Bus  Operation 

As  discussed  in  alternative  3,  one  method  by  which  to 
manage  visitation  levels  and  associated  vehicular 
impacts  at  the  Magnolia  Plantation  unit  would  be  to 
provide  an  internal  shuttle  bus  operation  within  the 
park.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  discussion  of  a 
potential  regional  shuttle  bus  system  (to  link  the  city 
of  Natchitoches  on  the  north  with  the  community  of 
Cloutierville  on  the  south),  this  internal  shuttle  bus 
would  only  serve  the  Oakland  and  Magnolia  units  of 
the  Cane  River  Creole  National  Historical  Park.  No 
intermediate  stops  would  be  provided  along  this 
internal  route. 

The  general  route  of  this  limited  internal  park  service 
shuttle  would  be  as  follows: 

•  Depart  Oakland  Plantation  visitor  parking  area 
and  proceed  south  along  LA  Route  494  to  the  LA 
Route  1 19  /  LA  Route  494  junction. 

•  Turn  onto  LA  Route  1 19  and  continue  south  and 
east  along  LA  Route  1 19  past  Melrose  Plantation 
to  the  visitor  parking  area  for  Magnolia 
Plantation. 

As  illustrated  on  table  E-3,  this  internal  shuttle  bus 
routing  would  have  a  one-way  travel  distance  of 
about  10.4  miles  and  would  require  about  21  minutes 
at  an  average  speed  of  30  mph  or  about  16  minutes  at 
an  average  speed  of  40  mph.  This  is  about  half  of  the 
round-trip  travel  distance  and  half  of  the  round-trip 
travel  time,  associated  with  the  previously  described 
shuttle  bus  service  between  the  City  of  Natchitoches 
and  the  Kate  Chopin  House  in  Cloutierville. 

The  total  round-trip  time  between  the  two  plantations 
would  be  about  42  minutes  at  30  mph  and  about  3 1 
minutes  at  40  mph.  Allowing  a  10%  layover  time  at 
the  completion  of  each  round-trip,  a  single  round-trip 
on  this  internal  shuttle  routing  would  take  about  46 
minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  30  mph  and  about  34 
minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  40  mph. 

The  lower  portion  of  table  E-3  illustrates  the 
estimated  vehicle  requirements  that  would  be 
associated  with  this  internal  shuttle  operation  for 
varying  service  intervals  between  120  minutes  and  10 
minutes  and  for  an  assumed  average  operating  speed 
of  either  30  mph  or  40  mph.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  proposed 
internal  park  shuttle  bus  service  would  operate 


throughout  the  day,  with  passengers  boarding  and 
debarking  only  at  the  Oakland  Plantation  and 
Magnolia  Plantation  ending  points. 

As  shown  in  table  E-3,  varying  the  service  interval 
between  120  minutes  and  10  minutes  changes  the 
fleet  requirements  from  one  to  five  vehicles  at 
operating  speeds  of  30  mph  and-one  to  four  vehicles 
at  40  mph.  For  the  purposes  of  this  conceptual  level 
cost  estimation,  it  is  suggested  that  a  service  interval 
of  once  every  30  minutes  throughout  the  entire  day  be 
assumed.  At  this  rate  and  frequency,  two  (2)  vehicles 
would  be  required  at  an  assumed  average  operating 
speed  of  either  30  mph  or  40  mph.  Assuming  a 
traditional  20%  spare  vehicles  ratio  to  accommodate 
maintenance  requirements,  a  total  of  3  vehicles  would 
be  required  (2  vehicles  X  1.2  =  2.40  or  3)  for  either 
operating  speed. 

Given  the  shorter  distances  and  lower  anticipated 
ridership  for  this  internal  shuttle  operation,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  typical  capital  acquisition  cost  of 
$100,000  per  vehicle  be  assumed.  For  the  required 
fleet  of  three  (3)  vehicles,  this  would  require  a  total 
capital  outlay  of  approximately 

(3  vehicles)  X  ($100,000  per  vehicle)  =  $300,000 

An  additional  10%-20%  expenditure  for  spare  parts 
and  related  maintenance  equipment  might  be 
required.  This  would  amount  to  between  $30,000  and 
$60,000. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  cost  for  this  internal 
shuttle  service  has  assumed  the  following  general 
operating  characteristics: 

•  Peak  vehicle  requirement  -  2  buses 

•  Daily  hours  of  operation  -  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 
(10  hours  per  day) 

•  Operations  seven  days  per  week 

•  Operations  52  weeks  per  year 

•  Total  annual  operating  hours  =  (2  vehicles)  X  ( 
10  hours  per  day)  X  (7  days  per  week)  X  (52 
weeks  per  year)  =  7,280  vehicle-hours  per  year 

As  described  earlier  in  this  report,  an  average  transit 
operating  cost  of  $50.00  per  vehicle-hour  has  been 
assumed.  Applying  this  typical  unit  cost  value  to  the 
estimated  annual  vehicle-hours  of  operation  above 
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APPENDIXES 


results  in  an  estimated  annual  operating  cost  for  the 
proposed  Oakland  to  Magnolia  shuttle  of: 

(7,280  vehicle-hours)  X  ($50.00  per  vehicle- 
hour)  =  $364,000  per  year. 

Assuming  that  each  of  the  vehicles  would  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  15  persons,  the  daily  and 
annual  capacity  of  this  proposed  shuttle  operation 
would  be  as  follows: 

•  (two  buses  per  hour)  X  (10  hours  per  day)  X 
(15  passengers  per  bus)  =  300  passengers  per 
day 

•  (300  passengers  per  day)  X  (7  days  per  week) 
X  (52  weeks  per  year)  =  109,200  passengers 
per  year 

Table  E-4  illustrates  the  average  fare  per  passenger 
that  would  be  required  to  fully  recover  the  esti- 
mated annual  operating  cost  of  this  proposed 
internal  park  shuttle  operation  at  varying  levels  of 
system  use. 

As  illustrated  on  Table  E-4,  the  estimated  required 
fare  per  passenger  to  fully  recover  the  estimated 
annual  operating  cost  of  the  proposed  internal  park 


shuttle  service  would  range  from  $3.33  at  100%  use 
of  total  capacity,  to  $  1 3.33  at  25%  use  of  total 
capacity.  At  levels  of  use  lower  than  25%,  the 
required  fare  necessary  to  fully  recover  the 
estimated  annual  operating  costs  would  have  to  be 
at  a  value  that  most,  if  not  all,  potential  patrons 
would  find  unacceptable. 

As  noted  previously  in  the  discussion  of  a  potential 
areawide  shuttle  bus  service,  the  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  of  this  internal  shuttle  service  could 
be  reduced  in  one  of  several  ways.  This  would 
allow  the  required  fare  per  passenger  necessary  to 
fully  recover  the  operating  costs  to  be  reduced  as 
well.  These  cost  reduction  actions  include: 

•  Operate  the  service  less  frequently;  i.e.,  service 
every  60  minutes  would  reduce  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  the  system  by  50%.  Service 
might  also  be  operated  only  on  weekends  rather 
than  seven  days  per  week  during  off-peak 
visitation  periods. 

•  Operate  service  less  expensively;  i.e.,  select  a 
concessioner  whose  unit  costs  are  less  than  the 
assumed  level  of  $50.00  per  vehicle-hour. 


Table  E-4.  Oakland  to  Magnolia  Shuttle  Bus,  Estimated  Fare  Per  Passenger  to  Fully 

Recover  Annual  Operating  Costs 

Annual  System        Percentage  of     Estimated  Annual     Estimated  Fare 


Capacity 

Capacity  Used 

System  Ridership 

Per  Passenger 

109,200 

100.0% 

109,200 

$3.33 

109,200 

50.0% 

54,600 

$6.67 

109,200 

25.0% 

27,300 

$13.33 

109,200 

10.0% 

10,920 

$33.33 

109,200 

5.0% 

5,460 

$66.67 

109,200 

1.0% 

1,092 

$333.33 

Assumes  30-minute  service  frequency  and  an  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
of  $364,000. 

Source:  BRW,  Inc. 
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Appendix  E:  Analysis  of  a  Conceptual  Shuttle  Bus  Operation 


If  the  decision  were  to  be  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  provide  this  type  of 
internal  park  shuttle  service  between  the 
Oakland  and  Magnolia  units,  a  fundamental 
question  to  be  answered  is  who  would  be  the 
actual  operator  of  the  service.  One  obvious 
alternative  would  be  for  the  ownership  and 
operation  to  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  would  require 
additional  staff  (a  minimum  of  three  to  four 
full-time  bus  drivers),  and  potentially  more  if 
it  is  decided  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
vehicles  is  to  be  performed  by  NPS  personnel. 
Alternatively,  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
could  be  contracted  out  to  a  local  private 
vendor,  as  is  currently  being  done  with  the 
park's  current  staff  and  service  vehicles. 

An  alternative  operational  scenario  would  be 
for  the  Park  Service  to  prepare  a  request  for 
proposals  for  the  operation  of  transit  services 
using  vehicles  to  be  provided  by  the  Park 
Service.  This  concessioner  approach  would 
require  that  the  successful  vendor  be 


responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  shuttle  service,  with  the 
operations  provided  in  accordance  with 
specified  performance  standards.  A  variation 
on  this  concessioner  approach  would  be  for  the 
contractor  to  both  provide  the  vehicles  and 
operate  them  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Park  Service. 

Under  any  of  these  alternative  operational 
scenarios,  the  total  estimated  capital  and 
operating  cost  of  the  shuttle  service  would  be 
essentially  the  same. 

If  the  decision  is  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  implement  the  alternative 
incorporating  this  shuttle  service,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  more  formalized  transit 
operations  plan  be  prepared.  This  refined 
transit  operations  plan  would  form  the  basis 
for  subsequent  discussions  with  potential 
concessioner  operators. 
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Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  —An 
independent  federal  agency  with  statutory  authority 
to:  review  and  comment  on  federal  actions  affecting 
properties  listed  on  or  eligible  for  listing  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  advise  the 
president  and  Congress  on  historic  preservation 
matters;  and  recommend  measures  to  coordinate 
activities  of  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  Its 
members  include  cabinet-level  representatives  from 
federal  agencies  and  presidential  appointees  from 
outside  the  federal  government. 


environmental  factors  appropriate  consideration  and 
weight. 

Ethnographic  Resources  —  A  site,  structure,  object, 
landscape,  or  natural  resource  feature  assigned 
legendary,  religious,  subsistence,  or  other 
significance  in  the  cultural  system  of  a  group 
traditionally  associated  with  it. 

Floodplain  —  Land  adjacent  to  a  river  or  stream 
that  is  periodically  subject  to  flooding. 


Affected  Environment  —  The  biological,  physical, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  of  an  area  that  are 
subject  to  change,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  a 
result  of  a  proposed  human  action. 

Bousillage  —  Bousillage  is  comprised  of  red  clay 
and  Spanish  moss,  and  occasionally  lime,  and  was 
traditionally  used  in  the  construction  of  homes  and 
other  structures  in  French  Louisiana. 

Cultural  Landscapes  —A  geographic  area 
(including  both  cultural  and  natural  resources  and 
the  wildlife  or  domestic  animals  therein)  associated 
with  a  historic  event,  activity,  or  person  or 
exhibiting  other  cultural  or  aesthetic  values. 

Cultural  Resource  —An  aspect  of  a  cultural  system 
that  is  valued  by  or  significantly  representative  of  a 
culture  or  that  contains  significant  information 
about  a  culture.  A  cultural  resource  might  be  a 
tangible  entity  or  a  cultural  practice.  Tangible 
cultural  resources  are  categorized  as  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  as  archeological 
resources,  cultural  landscapes,  structures,  museum 
objects,  and  ethnographic  resources. 

Curation/Curatorial  —  As  used  in  this  document, 
these  terms  refer  to  the  handling  and  preservation  of 
museum  objects. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  —  An 
environmental  impact  statement  is  a  detailed 
statement  that  analyzes  the  environmental 
consequences  of  proposals  for  major  federal  actions 
that  may  significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  This  process  is  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  is  meant  to 
ensure  that  federal  agency  decision  makers  give 


Historic  District  —A  geographically  definable  area, 
urban  or  rural,  possessing  a  significant 
concentration,  link,  or  continuity  of  sites, 
landscapes,  structures,  or  objects  united  by  past 
events  or  aesthetically  by  plan  or  physical 
developments.  A  district  may  also  be  composed  of 
individual  elements  separated  geographically  but 
linked  by  association  or  history. 

Historic  Site  —The  site  of  a  significant  event, 
prehistoric  or  historic  occupation  or  activity,  or 
structure  or  landscape  whether  extant  or  vanished, 
where  the  site  itself  posses  historical,  cultural,  or 
archeological  value  apart  from  the  value  of  any 
existing  structure  or  landscape. 

Interpretation  —  Interpretation,  as  used  in  this 
document,  is  the  process  of  telling  visitors  about  the 
history  or  relevance  of  a  site,  object,  cultural  group, 
or  individual,  whether  it  be  through  personal 
services  such  as  guided  tours  and  demonstrations  or 
media  presentations  such  as  wayside  exhibits, 
brochures,  or  film  presentations. 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places  —  The 
comprehensive  list  of  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  of  national,  regional,  state, 
and  local  significance  in  American  history,  archi- 
tecture, archeology,  engineering,  and  culture  kept 
by  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

Preservation  —The  act  or  process  of  applying 
measures  to  sustain  the  form,  integrity,  and  material 
of  a  building  or  structure,  landscape,  or  object. 
Work  may  include  preliminary  measures  to  protect 
and  stabilize  the  property,  but  generally  focuses 
upon  the  ongoing  preservation  maintenance  and 
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repair  of  historic  materials  and  features  rather  than 
extensive  replacement  and  new  work. 

Record  of  Decision  —  A  record  of  decision  is  a 
concise  public  document  that  states  the  agency's 
decision  following  the  preparation  of  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement.  The  agency's 
decision  may  be  one  of  the  alternatives  presented  in 
the  final  environmental  impact  statement  or 
possibly  a  combination.  The  record  of  decision 
includes  discussion  of  how  the  agency  reached  its 
decision.  The  record  of  decision  is  completed  not 
less  than  30  days  following  publication  of  the 
availability  of  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Rehabilitation  —The  act  or  process  of  returning  a 
property  to  use  by  repair  or  alteration;  preserves 
portions  or  features  that  are  significant  to  historical, 
architectural,  and  cultural  values. 

Riparian  —Typically  refers  to  vegetation  found 
along  waterways  and  shorelines  that  is  adapted  to 
moist  growing  conditions  and  occasional  flooding. 
Riparian  vegetation  helps  stabilize  the  streambanks, 


provides  cover  and  food  for  fish,  and  intercepts 
solar  radiation. 

Visitor  Center  —This  structure  would  include  the 
functions  of  a  visitor  contact  facility  and  adds 
educational  devices  such  as  exhibits,  programs,  and 
other  media  that  would  interpret  the  park  and 
region's  significance.  This  building  could  contain 
administrative  functions. 

Visitor  Contact  Facility  —  A  place  where  visitors 
generally  start  a  visit  by  getting  general  information 
about  the  park  and  heritage  area,  including  what 
there  is  to  do  and  see  and  where  things  are. 

Wetland  —Areas  that  are  inundated  by  surface  or 
groundwater  with  a  frequency  sufficient  to  support  a 
prevalence  of  vegetative  or  aquatic  life  that  requires 
saturated  or  seasonally  saturated  soil  conditions  for 
growth  or  reproduction.  Wetlands  include  swamps, 
marshes,  bogs,  wet  meadows,  river  overflows,  mud 
flats,  and  natural  ponds. 
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93,  103,  107,  114,  116,  121,  122,  125,  128,  129, 
130,  132,  135,  140,  148,  149,  192, 197, 203, 
204,  206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  21 1,  212,  213, 
218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  228, 
233,  235, 238 

ethnographic     16,  22,  30,  1 10,  128,  129,  130,  135, 

150,  203,  206 
ethnography     30,  63,  64 

farmland     121,  184,  192,  195,  228,  233,  236 
floodplain(s)     34,  35,  59,  76,  87,  98,  1 1 1 ,  1 82, 

183,  184,  185,  186,  195,  196 
Fort  Jesup  State  Historic  Site     6,  23,  29,  164,  198 
Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  State  Historic  Site     6,  35,  37, 

136,  164,  198,213,215 
French     5,  6,  24,  34,  35,  130,  136,  137,  139,  150, 

151,  152,  156,  158,  159,  195 

heritage  area     See  Cane  River  National  Heritage 

Area 
Hertzog     28,  29,  145,  146,  157,  158 
historic  district     5,  37,  38,  41,  42,  58,  59,  86,  108, 

117,  132,  164,  166,  197,  199,  213,  225,  236.  See 

also  Fort  Jesup,  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  and  Los 

Adaes  State  Historic  Sites 

interpretation     4,  2 1 ,  24,  30,  35,  48,  49,  50,  53,  57, 
58,  70,  71,  73,  81,  83,  85,  89,  92,  93,  95,  98, 
103,  104,  106,  1 16,  122,  128,  150,  220,  223 

joint  visitor  center     59,  82,  86,  108,  1 19,  120,  205, 
218,222,224,229,236 

Kate  Chopin     6,  29,  4 1 ,  1 64,  1 65 

LeComte     5,  28,  29,  145,  146,  156,  197 
Los  Adaes  State  Historic  Site     6,  29,  34,  35,  164, 
198,213 

Magnolia  3,  5,  12,  13,  15,  19,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  37,  49,  54,  56,  57,  58,  60,  63,  64,  72,  74, 
75,  78,  83,  84,  85,  95,  97,  98,  100,  103,  105, 
106,  107,  111,  114,  116,  122,  124,  126,  128, 
129,  130,  136,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143, 
145,  146,  147,  148,  149,  151,  156,  159,  161, 
164,  182,  184,  186,  188,  189,  191,  192,  193, 
194,  197,  198,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209, 
210,  211,  212,  215,  218,  219,  221,  222,  223, 
227,231,232,234,237 
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Melrose     6,  29,  163,  164,  166,  169,  191,  196,  198, 
199,214,215 


Natchitoches  5, 
35,  36,  37,  38, 
103,  108,  116, 
136,  137,  138, 
171, 173, 175, 
184, 185, 187, 
198,  199,203, 
219,221,222, 
234,  235,  236, 
Natchitoches 

Native  American 


6,7,21,23,24,28,29,30,34, 
39,41,58,59,65,75,78,86,98, 
117,  121,  122,  126,  130,  132, 
140,  150,  163,  166,  169,  170, 
176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  182, 
189,  190,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
213,214,215,216,217,218, 
223,226,227,229,231,232, 
237,  238.  See  also  city  of 

146,  147,  150 


Oakland     3,  5,  10,  1 1,  15,  17,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28, 
30,  31,  49,  50,  52,  53,  54,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63, 
67,  69,  71,  72,  75,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  85, 
88,  89,  91,  92,  93,  98,  100,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  111,  114,  116,  118,  119,  122,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  128,  130,  132,  135,  136,  138, 
139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  147,  148,  149,  150, 
151,  152,  154,  155,  164,  184,  186,  188,  189, 
191,  192,  193,  194,  196,  197,  198,  199,  203, 
204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  21 1,  212, 
215,  218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  227, 
231,232,234,237 

partnership     23,  28,  34,  35,  46,  49,  58,  59,  60,  65, 
78,86,87,  108,  111,  115,  116,  124,214,219, 
220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  231,  234,  236 

preservation     3,  6,  7,  14,  15,  21,  24,  25,  31,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  49,  50,  54,  58,  60,  61,  62,  65,  67,  68,  70, 
71,  72,  76,  77,  78,  87,  88,  92,  95,  98,  100,  103, 
104,  105,  107,  109,  110,  111,  114,  115,  117, 
121,  125,  148,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208, 
209,  210,  212,  213,  214,  225,  227,  229,  232, 
233, 234, 236,  237 

prime  farmland     111,  121,  123,  192,  193,  195, 
228, 233,  235,  238 


quarters     5,  30,  53,  57,  70,  71,  73,  75,  81,  84,  85, 
92,  95,  105,  106,  149,  150,  205,  206,  208,  209, 
210,211,212 

Red  River     4,  6,  29,  34,  130,  136,  137,  138,  141, 

145,  146,  170,  178,  180,  182,  183,  185,  189,  190, 

195,  197 

regional  visitor  center     58,  61,  86,  88,  108,  1 16, 
122,  126,  132,  217,  218,  219,  221,  223,  227. 
See  also  joint  visitor  center  and  visitor  center 

research     3,  14,  16,  22,  28,  36,  49,  50,  53,  54,  58, 
62,  63,  64,  67,  68,  70,  71,  72,  76,  78,  85,  89, 
103,  104,  105,  107,  109,  110,  115,  117,  121, 
129,  130,  135,  136,  203,  204,  209,  212,  213, 
225,  227,  228,  232,  233,  234,  236,  237 

shuttle/shuttle  bus     59,  71,  75,  77,  78,  82,  83,  85, 
86,  87,  88,  103,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  114, 
116,  118,  120,  122,  126,  127,208,209,210, 

221,  222,  223,  229,  231,  234,  236 
slave  quarters     156,  157,  186 
Spanish     6,24,29,34,137,140 

state  historic  site     6,  59,  86,  164,  213,  225  See 
also  Fort  Jesup,  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  and  Los 
Adaes  State  Historic  Sites 

technical  assistance     14,  24,  42,  49,  65,  70,  76,  87, 
103,  104,  109,  111,  119,  124,208,212,226, 
228,  234,  236 

tenant      30,  53,  57,  67,  73,  75,  84,  95,  130,  138, 
139,  145,  151,  152,  155, 157, 195 

visitor  center  5,  26,  35,  38,  48,  59,  71,  72,  75,  77, 
81,  105,  106,  107,  108,  116,  118,  119,  120,  126, 
132,  205,  207,  209,  210,  212,  218,  220,  221, 

222,  224,  225,  227,  231,  234.  See  also  regional 
visitor  center  and  joint  visitor  center 

wetland(s)      35,54,82,93,  106,  111,  116,  122, 
184,  185,  186,  187,  189,  196,  219,  221 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our 
nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  sound  use  of  our  land  and  water 
resources;  protecting  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  biological  diversity;  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of 
our  national  parks  and  historical  places;  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The 
department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  people  by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  participation  in  their  care.  The  department  also  has 
a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories 
under  U.S.  administration. 


Publication  services  were  provided  by  the  graphics  staff,  Resource  Planning,  Denver  Service  Center. 
NPSD-18,  June  2000 
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